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OF THE) RESIDENT OE(THE BOAR DOR 
pETTER EDUCATION 


examination of the contents of this report somethin 
From ned of the actual accomplishment und i [ 


er the 5-year build. 
, be «vam. Much has been done, but less than yw a 


as hoped for and 
ing Peplated. At the end of the period, portab] 
pten 


hi es and part-time 
contem’ ontinue to disgrace the school system of the Capital of the 
class rs wealthiest and most progressive Nation. To attempt to 


y S 4n Ungracious task and 

; ly inappropriate here. The Most outstanding effort of the 

certa lof Education since the publication of its last 
rc 


of the taxpayers of the 
€ part of the revenue of 
public education and to 
0 oN ng. The response of the 
rec. through its organized citizens’ associations, its trade bodies, 
ublic; enerous editorial support of the local Press, has encouraged 
and the iF of Education to believe that the end of a long and sus- 
the petrigals is now in sight. fate 

ines ear worthy of special mention is the licensj 


ng authority 
ed upon the Board of Education with » 
pos 


espect to degree- 
-ring institutions in the District of Columbia. The act is penal 
confert! ‘ter and was designed to safeguard the citizens of Wash- 
in Cae e city from fraudulent 
inglo 


Was not designed to set 
tandards of educational content or method, and the licenses 
s 

u 


i warning against advertising that the issuance of 
jgsued oars an RiGee eet of educational standards or 
the same r anything more than that the institution licensed js bona 
methods meets cibstantially the minimum requirements of the act, 
fide ane bleté compilation of the laws relating to publie education 
A rieteiet of Columbia has been prepared, and is now in process 
in the Haga. This work was done by a committee consisting of the 
of pub Ao fs of public schools, Doctor Ballou; Mr. Hine, the 
guperintené the board; and the president of the Board of Education 
secretary an. Much credit is due the secretary of the board for the 
ie eption of this arduous task, the burden of which fell largely 
compte" ; 

" Oe A in ates of the present Board of Education that the 
Teast ye authority to erect the two normal schools into teachers’ 
tee was secured. The way was also paved for the future de- 
colleges af of junior college courses for the benefit of the youth of 
wha of the District of Columbia. ; 
both cencard of Education reappointed as superintendent for a 
phe period of three years, Dr. Frank W. Ballou. In so acting 
pues al has testified in the most practical way its complete satis- 
the boa ith the exceedingly able and conscientious manner in which, 
bectai cite authority, Doctor Ballou has administered the public- 
Heol system of Washington. 


joy 


Cuartes F. Page 
President of the Board of Education rt 
i ! of the District of Columbia. 
“Ocroser 14, 1929. 
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SCHOOL CALENDAR 


——— 


1929—Opening day of school for teachers: Friday, September 20, 
Opening day of school for pupils: Monday, September 23° 1929, 


Thanksgiving vacation: Thursday, November 28, and Priday 2 
29, 1929. > Noy, 
Christmas vacation: Tuesday, December 24, to Tuesday D &ny " 
1929, inclusive, t Seemben 
1930—New Year’s Day: Wednesday, January 1, 1930. 8, 


Baster vacation: Friday, April 18, to Sunday, April 27, 1939 
Memorial Day: Friday, May 30, 1930. y elugy 
Closing day of school for pupils: Wednesday, June 18, 199 
Closing day of school for teachers: Friday, June 20, 1930, a 
Opening day of school for teachers: Friday, September 19 


Opening day of school for pupils: Monday, September 99” inno 


Ve, 


DIRECTORY OF BOARD OF EDUCATION 
1928-29 
OFFICERS OF THE BoArD 


Mr. Cuartes F. Canust, President. 

Dr. H. Barrerr Learnen, Vice President, 

Mr. Harry O. Hine, Secretary. 

Dr. Frank W, Batiov, Superintendent of Schools, 


Mr, Charles I’, Carusi 
Mr. Henry Gilligan 
Mrs. William ©. McNeill 
Mr. Isaac Gans__—------ 
Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle— 
Rey. F. I. A. Bennett___-- 
Dr. H. Barrett Learned 
Mrs, Philip Sidney Smith 
Dr. J. Hayden Johnson 


_------------— 818 Thirteenth i 

T Otis Building, “"°°t NW, 
1423 T Street NW 
: So & Co. . 
6500 Thirty-thira ¢ 
651 Eleventh Stree weet Ny, 
2123 Bancroft Place Nw 
3249 Newark Street NW, 
1842 Vermont Avenue Ni. 


1929-30 


TERM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1930 


Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith Mr, Is 
Rey. F. I, A. Bennett Sane Gang 


TERM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1931 


Dr. H. Barrett Learned Mrs. Henry Gratta 
Dr. J, Hayden Johnson 1 Doyle 


TERM EXPIRES JUNE 380, 1932 


Mr. Charles F. Carusi Mrs. William ©, Mo 
Mr. Henry Gilligan CNelll 


The Board of Education organizes each year at its first meeting in the month 
of July. ‘ 

The regular meetings of the board are held on the first and third Wednesdays 
of each month at 8.30 p. m. in the Franklin Administration Building, Thirteenth — 
and K Streets NW. ; 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


To 


pa which ended June 30, 1929. The 
19 


l ) ess. There 
atinues to be a fine working relationship among the Board of 
0 : 


fducation, the commissioners, the Bureau of the Bud et, and the 
: esire to pro- 
do a satisfactory public-school system in the Nation’s Capitaied 
ig desire to assure the Board of Education of the high purpose and 
oted service of the officers, teachers, and other employees of the 
dev rd of Education, on whose service the success of the school 
Boa so largely depends. The officers, teachers, and other employees 
tem whole-heartedly with the Board of Education in our common 
pe rtaking to provide proper education and training in the public 
iateie Is for the citizens of to-morrow. 
nally; I desire to thank the Board of Education for my reelec- 
ect a fourth term beginning July A, 1929. For nine years it 
won been my pleasure to serve as superintendent of schools in this 
has It has been a period of real educational progress. It shall 
ue earnest purpose to devote all my professional resources to the 
be rates of that progress. For the uniform courtesy and help- 
alt ess of the Board of Education at all times, I desire to record my 
of reciation. 
BEE eabmitted: 
Respectfully Franx W. Batxov, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1928-29 


ates eS 


SECTION I. THE SCHOOL YEAR 1928-29 


he school year ending June 30, 1929 
of changes in administrative pro 
er ol system, intended to improve the 
scho f the public schools. 
t The character of the changes of administrative procedure will be 
- dicated by such topics as the reorganizati idati 
Me {-IX, the establishment 
and a better provision for 
ene the school system. 
a The expansion of the school s 
d to enlarge the educational progr 
an ics as the opening of new schoolhouse accommod: 
top of a new type of elementary school building, th 
ene public-school buildings, the organization of cl 
vhildren, and the establishment of teachers? colleges. 


), witnessed an unusual num- 
cedure and expansion of the 
organization and administra- 


4. Orentne or New Scuooinouse Accommopatrons 


The progress made during the past school year in providing addi- 
ional permanent schoolhouse accommodations for public-school 
se ils will be indicated by the following information regarding the 
Plidings or additions to buildings that were opened during the 
school year 1928-29: 


Capacity ' 
tad Number |} y;, A Date of 
School and division of eles Namber :Deseription, pancy 
mentary ‘school ¥ 
class- 


rooms pupils 


Elementary schools: 


TT) Saeki se thie obensaaeee atonal tA pete Looe Addition including | Sept. §, 1923 
Barnard (II1)------------ beet Die py Ee 
sium. 
o2ees ee en-2---= tawen enema] 5 a) Pos --| New building. 
Rfaaree Murray Washington Vocational 8 [7-7-7777] Addition 


School for Girls, 
Wheatley (V1) 


Assembly-gymna- | Dec. 31, 1929 
sium. 

.| Addition_-.__.-_._-. Apr. 8, 1929 
aC panes = 


, high schools. 


“Of public education in the Dist 
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9. New Tyre EremMentary Scnoor Buriprygs 


he meeting of the Board of Education held Octobe 
the’ eettadoptsa as the type plan for elementary schools ; 3 1999 
building in lieu of the 3-story structure that had theretoforg Story 
considered the typical elementary-school plan. be 
The former type of building for elementary schools Was 0 
tensible type. The educational, as well as accessory, facilities Wie eX 
distributed in the type plan for this building that one-hajg of 
building could be constructed and suitably used, the construc} the 
the remaining portion to take place when such additional fen of 
were needed. One of the important considerations prom ielliticg 
adoption of the 2-story type is that it provides greater elastiogg 


Ut the 
construction. : ; Yin 
A full description of this new type of elementary schoo 


written by Mr. Robert. L. Haycoc ,- assistant, superinten, Wag 
charge bfelamentary, schools, and published in Scleky Lane in 
June, 1929. This article follows: for 


Schoolhouse construction in the National Capital has been moyin 
steadily under the impulse of its 5-year building ‘program involving “Warq 
penditure of approximately $20,000,000. This program received the | egish e&. 
sanction of the Congress of the United States, approved by the Presidentive 
1925. dn 
The purpose of the act, as stated in its preamble, was “to Provide g 
puildings adequate in size and facilities to make possible an efficient Choo 
ct of Columbia.” Another aim stateq stem 
the 


law was “to provide in the District of Columbia a program of School} 

canstruction which shall exemplify the best in schoolhouse planning Suse 

house construction, and educational accommodations. 4 ” Schoo}. 
Under the provisions of this law, 15 new elementary-school buildin, 

27 additions to existing buildings were authorized. The same legislation and 


provided for eight new junior high schools and additions to five existing sunt 


Hor 
This ambitious building program centered a task of vast proportio; 
tlie office of Albert DU. Harris, municipal architect of the District of Gola n 
Acvcompanied by Dr: Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, ang ote 
tlie architect visited a number of leading cities, especially those enga; ers, 
extensive schoolhouse construction, to consult school architects, to ee tn 
latest types of buildings, and to gather available information essentia) fo the 
launching of the big program. T the 
Washington, like many other cities, has been changing its 84 plan of seh 
organization into a 63-8 plan, whereby senior and junior high schoo} oe 
and elementary-school units are to occupy separate buildiugs:* What Mr Aults 
desired to evolve, therefore, was a distinctive junior high type of buttane 
and a suitable elementary type adapted to the needs of children in grad Ing 
to 6. It was decided that these buildings should not be larger than 16 tomes 
rooms for elementary buildings, and the capacity of junior high schools b 
800 to 1,000 pupils. It was to be expected that difliculties would be ex be 
enved by the arcliitect in projecting a single type of building satisfactory fe 
all conditions. Here and there modifications have been necessary beca or 
of_size of site, contour of ground, and other such conditions, In gehen 
_hawever, the architect has found it desirable to set up his plans arounay a 


**common model. Ps 


All excavating was reduced to a minimum because construction below ground 
is expensive and such rooms are usually undesirable for school purposes, The 


only excavated area is that set apart for the heating plant and the janitors 


quarters. A 3-story plan was developed for junior high schools, and a base 
“ment and 2-story plan (all above ground) was at first adopted for the ele 
mentary-school type. On the basement floor in the elementary building pro- 
vision was made for kindergarten, special activities, lavatories, and play rooms, 


— em 


SONIA SHL NI SWOOUSSYTD 
GNV WAIYOLIGNY TWHLNAD V SGNTONI NOLONIHSVA\ NI SONIGTING TOOHDS AUVLNSWSTA YOA NVId GAldOdY ATLNIOIY FHL AO SAYNALVAS FHL 
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building was hot altogether satisfactory for young children: 
ni fi oy a 8-story building; the children were too fi fren thadeaetesy 
q! prac was waste space on the basement floor, Although these first ele- 
wit there dings were compact and comparatively economical from the stand- 
star, mubage, they gave one a feeling of restriction and afforded little 
int of fy for architectural elaboration, 
on rt ¥ esirable type of elementary school has been developed recently by 
is, more pleasing in proportions and ornamentation, and better adapted 
Mr. ar rposes: WwW hereas the former type was shaped like the letter T, the 
all pu may be conceived as like the letter E, with the tongue of the letter 
ew type Reduced to two Stories, the building covers more ground area. Be 
yever™ yo wings a central auditorium unit, ornamented by an attractive cupola, 
pee! Me thus affording more light and air to all parts of the structure, 
ut colonial style of architecture, many pleasing effects have heen de- 
ieee and there in a most satisfactory way. The approach to the main 
js made attractive by appropriate landscaping and by a small foun- 
entra! “qesired. Improving the outlook upon this garden spot, bay windows 
(aid if sided in the rooms facing the front area from the two wings. 
are prov natic study and attention is given in Washington to the proper treat- 
syste the grounds surrounding school buildings. If a thing of beanty is 
ment 0 oy forever, there is good reason for making school surroundings more 
e reel Jovergreens, privet hedges, and ornamental shrubs are now used 
cr caping in conection with the development of lawns, especially at the 
m0 i the schools. At the rear are the Play spaces, and if areas are large 
i vegetable garden is appropriately placed. If possible, a concreted 
enoue i conveniently located near the building for outdoor physical exercises. 
e iat Jook upon this as especially desirable at times when the ground is 
meache muddy during spring thaws. 
soft OF round floor a combination assembly-gymnasium is provided in the 
us unit. Because of the age of the children very simple equipment is 
ted for the gymnasium, A moving-picture booth is provided. In each 
insta eo lavatories have been provided on each floor. There is an industrial 
wing om for boys, and another for girls, equipped appropriately to meet their 
arts Pie needs. Offsetting the additional cubage required in this type of 
spect the architect has installed at the rear of each classroom wardrobe 
paildings for the children’s wraps instead of the usual cloakrooms. On the 
COON TOOT over the main entrance is a large alcove which may be used very 


uy “al 
tr 
Bt 


central 


for the P tt 
ith a kitchenette. fa ‘ a 
aking it all in all, there are reasons for believing that this new type of 


1 which has been developed in the Nation’s Capital is a decided step 
Pa in attractive school building, well adapted to elementary children, 
fo affording opportunities for instruction along the most acceptable modern 
aD 


ines. 
d 3. Ruxe on Portinc Boarp Mrueres 


Regular board meetings are held on the first and third Wednes- 
days of each month. Matters of importance that the school officials 
are not authorized by the rules of the Board of Education to handle 
sometimes arise between meetings. Under such circumstances the 
superintendent of schools has requested the secretary of the board 
to advise members on the matter and secure their vote. : 

At the meeting of the Board of Education held July 2, 1928, the 

resident of the board called the attention of the board to the fact 
that the rules were silent regarding the matter of polling the board. 
He called the attention of the board to the desirability of incorporat- 
ing in the rules such provision. The board referred the matter to 
the committee on rules for consideration and report. 

Accordingly, at the meeting of the board held October 17, 1928, 
the committee on rules recommended the following rule, which was 
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adopted by the board, due notice having been given as 3 
the rules of the board: 


The president, on his own 
of the board or at the req 


“Wireg b 


initiative, or at the request of any 4, 

uest of the superintendent of seho Mr 
the secretary to poll the members of the board on any matter, re, 
action, where such action is necessary before the stated meeting of tne b 
and it is deemed inadvisable to eall a special meeting. Provideq the 4 


i “ity i such vote to be n Un 
of members in the city be obtained suc s @ not less an 
ee f such poll shall constitute the action an a it 


ity of the board, the result 0! I L rele. ; 
and shall be so reported to the president ; such action shall also De in the Types 
in the minutes of the succeeding regular meeting of the board, Corpora th 

ry 


4, Gases or Mr. W. J. WALLACE AND Mrs. Gerrrupp Wed 

r AR 
At the meeting of the Board of Education held January : 

the decision of the Comptroller General of the United States’. 1999 

cases of Mr. W. J. Wallace and Mrs. Gertrude Woodard an in the 

before the board. &S pla 
These cases were presented to the Comptroller Genera] es 

ing by the auditor of the District of Columbia at the request, tu 


Board of Education, since the board did not feel justified in ae the 
ing the ruling of the auditor, whose views regarding the. Recent. 
differed from the views of the school officials and the Board Se CAs, 
cation. The views of the board and the school officers ay, ot 
by the comptroller’s decision. 
The cases are of such fe anes that the complete decision 

Comptroller General is su mitted herewith for the informat, the 
the teachers, officers, and the public. 1on of 


e SUstaingy 


DEcEMBER 15, 199 
The Preswent Boarp oF COMMISSIONERS OF THE District or Cotump, 
Sir: Cons‘deration has been given to your letter of October 18. oy 
follows: » 1928, e 
“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor 
herewith a report made to them by the Auditor of the District of e INCloge 
regarding the pay of W. J. Wallace and Mrs. Gertrude Woodard, School “olumbjg 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia, and to request yoy ~beachorg 
on the following questions: Your opinion 
“1. Is the estate of W. J. Wallace entitled to compensation for ty, 
between September 1, 1926, and September 19, 1926? ne Deriog 
“92. Whether the board of examiners in the public schools follow 
original certification for longevity placement, based on previous aa 
g 


perience, may subsequently issue a revised certification legally retry Xe 
effective for the payment of additional compensation in the Chee eee 
Gertrude Woodard?” Se of Mrs. 


With respect to the Wallace case, the report referred to in your } 
tains a statement as follows: i etter con. 
“1. Case of W. J. Wallace, deceased—The Board of Ei ‘i 
to the auditor a pay roll in favor of the estate of W. J. Wallace: mest binitted 
the sum of $87.66, covering compensation for the period September 1.04 a 
to September 19, 1926. It appears from the evidence in this case ti 1025, 
Wallace reported for duty on September 17, 1926; that he died on § tk is 
19, 1926; and that he actually did not teach during that period, as aed eater 
year for teaching purposes began on September 20, 1926, The Bo: choo 
Education maintains that September 17, 1926, the date on which Mr, wat ot 
reported for duty, was the opening day of school and that he perforr anaes 
duties required of him under the rules of the Board of Education ‘ina id 
his estate is entitled to compensation for the period beginning with Ss : at 
1, 1926, and ending September 19, 1926, the day of his death. seein 
“ The act of Congress approved May 26, 1908 (35 Stats. 291) provides: 
That the salaries of all teachers, and clerks and librarians in the hi 
and manual training schools, duly elected, whose services commence with te 


ATION li 


hall begin on the 
allments, the first 
that date as prac. 
be Made upon the completion 
tetra, laries of other teachers shall 
‘scl enter upon their duties, 
of fn st UT ot Oniniénl between the s 
diffe 
ne 


of school and who shall -per 


pg ue September and shall be paid 


a 

r : 
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: 

2 form their duties, s' 
opel! 


orities and. the auditor 
| Opening day of school.’ The 
ced upon the law by the auditor is that the ‘opening day of 
is wit tation pia hool for educational purposes, 
hool? is any 
the rules of the board 
yt “to report prior to the day on which the children aetually attend 
da chers §.. 
e Ss. ” 
for 1 sessions. ening day of school” would 
; acne phrase ceutitted to attend the school 
@ pupils hex statute with relation to the d 
sed iD Ane duties of pupils. According] 
is © to 


ordinarily refer to the first 
's for instruction. 
uties of the teache 


day 
But the phrase 
Ts and not with 


y, it is only in connection with the 
0! achers that the interpretation should be made. The activities 
relat f Sie eee in the District of Columbia, including the duties of 
autine wie periods of service, leaves of absence, 
0 thi 


etc., are governed ‘by the 
eocher) Education through orders, rules, and Tegulations. There can be no 
t of Ee 


Board of Education has authority to determine each 

Board but ay, of school. Therefore, the “ opening day of school” as 
Gules the open tite is held to refer to the day specifically fixed by the Board of 
yen jn the a itieE or not that day coine’des with the day the pupils are first 
cation, Mw ort for Instruction. There has not been overlooked the follow- 
ua 1 to rep made in decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury, dated 
statement 09 (16 Comp. Dec. 367, 369), construing this same phrase: “ The 
ue mber 7, Z Se ERG aI? clearly refers to the actual day in September when 
‘opening day This sentence would appear merely to transpose the words 
oF 1 ona which was not construed with relation to the question here in- 

hras 
f the P 


ed. dated November 13, 1928, signed pb 
me Se a eartiiten dent of schools, forwarded wi 
13 4928 it Is stated: 


y the assistent superin- 
ith your letter of Novem- 


CASE OF W, J. WALLACE 


Chapter XI of the By-Laws, Rules, a 
« Sections : non of thie District of Columb‘a provide as follows : 
e Board ones The annual leave of absence of teachers and librarians shall 
wt Seo, 5. wa day in June designated by the Board of Education as the 
tend from t ‘shool to the day in September designated by the Board ol 
flosing day of he opening day of school unless otherwise ordered by the 
padueation La ion or a responsible administrat ve officer of the board. 
ard of Be rentkars may be absent from duty because of personal sickness 
“+ Sec. 6. (1) contagious disease, death in the home, or pressing emergency 
theepresence or ateance notice shall be forthwith communicated to the next 
es iE Sriratire or supervisory officer who shall promptly provide a 
» admi 
nigecrate rovided the teacher shall pay 
bst sie 7 annual substitutes are provided the tea : wit y 
So 8) Except eens the proper administrative or supervisory ome, at os 
the substitute, od by the Board of Education for each day of actua ices 
rate of pay fixed ri substitutes are provided deductions shall be mai o Be 
ana. when ears by the office of finance and b rapper rate of pay 
e teacher § r Sducation for each day of actual s aa 
fixed by ihe ers oe XII of the By Laws, Rules, and pec ea of the 
_ Bee itestion of the District of Colnmbta rede he Sim ee ae July 
Board 0! 1) The school year shall co: ay os nee 
“*SecTion 1. (1) hall end on the last day of the following yune 
in each cals Lath pea trae annually shall designate the opening day of 
“ *(2) it ; 7 
school topes gece of Education annually shall designate the closing day o' 
“ *(8) ne ‘ k va 
i il 7, 1926, fixed the 
sehookiniS Une; ation at the meeting held on April 7, rte Gate 
“The Beare of, educa September 17, 1926, as shown by the following 
Peeiting 10 the minutes of said meeting: 


nd Regulations of 
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“phe closing day of school for June and the opening ae 
applicable for teachers and officers were named by the superiay Se 
board’s approval. The following designated dates were officiate Dten, 
ing day, Friday, June 25; opening day, Friday, September 17 pally fxegt th 

“w. J. Wallace was first appointed a temporary teacher in ‘th y k 
of the District of Columbia on February 1, 1921, and served wa ie Public ig. 
temporary appointment from that date until September 19, 1994 2UOUs] Schoo 
for duty on September 17, 1926, the opening day of school ag pre He yu N 
Board of Education, supra, and performed all duties required sctibeq Pott 
the rules of the Board of Education of the District of Colump; o him ¥ th 
September 19, 1926. a. He ae { 

“A teacher absent on the opening day of school in Septembe on 
plied with the requirements of paragraph 2, section 6, Chan Who } 
By-Laws, Rules, and Regulations of the Board of Wducation Dter x 
of Columbia, supra, is provided with (a) an annual substitute. the Disa 


annual substitute be not available a regular substitute. Such t or (y tet 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of May 26, 1908 eaaeuey (Fes ay 
1st day of September and if an annual substituie has been provide} tron tld 

ed e 


of substitute pay is deducted from his salary or if a regular subs.itute ey 


yided, the teacher is required to pay the said regular substitut ig ,ute 
prescribed by the Board of Education. e at the Pro. 
Ate 


“S teacher who is absent on the opening day of school in Sep: 
who has not complied with the requirements of paragraph 2, sect ember 
XI, of the By-Laws, Rules, and Regulations of the Board of Mduent Chapt 

on er 


District of Columbia, supra, is not provided with either an anny t) 

substitute and is paid in accordance with the provisions of the nee or the 

1908, supra, beginning with the day upon which he enters upon of May on 
his q , 


Such a teacher is not paid from the 1st day of September ey, 
may actually teach all of the teaching days during the month i ‘hough } 
“m@he foregoing procedure is followed in the case of every Se Tube 
public-school system without a waiver or modification.” €acher jp th: 
If this teacher had been absent from duty on Friday, Septemps 
it is understood from the above that he would have had to pay tenie 17, 199 
of a substitute and that the day was otherwise considered as a da the Seryige! 
the teachers in general. The teacher in this Case reported for aes of duty gs 
specificially fixed by the Board of Education as the opening day Me 00 the dq, 
performed all the duties required of him on that day. Under th, Schoo] ay 
the act of May 26, 1908, supra, he earned salary for the period Ser terms ot 
to September 19, inclusive, the latter date being the date of his dente ter ] 
understood that another teacher did not succeed to his position th, it 
until the next day, September 20, 1926. You are advised, therefor, and Salary 
tion 1 is answered in the affirmative. e, that Ques. 
In his memorandum of October 11, 1928, the auditor states the fac 
question inyolved in the case of Mrs. Gertrude H. Woodward as ete nd the 
“9 Qase of Mrs. Gertrude Woodard.—The Board of Education Bune ee 
the auditor, and the auditor refused to approve for payment and Mitte 
to Congress for the required appropriation, a pay roll in favor of Se tfleation 
Woodard, a teacher in the Miner Normal School, the amount of ths Gertrude 
being $489.33 and coyering the period between October 8, 1921, a y Pay rol} 
1926. The facts in the case are as follows: » and June 80, 
“Mrs. Woodard was appointed a teacher in the Miner Normal § 
October 3, 1921. Previous to her appointment in the public wclionrshens on 
District of Columbia Mrs. Woodard had had teaching experience in th of the 
cultural and Mechanical College at Normal, Ala., from September 1 Agri. 
June, 1905, and at Tuskezee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., from Septemb 903, to 
to June, 1908. At the time of her appointment in the public school 1905, 
District of Columbia the local board of examiners certified that she h: oe 
teaching experience in accredited schools during a period of five years ana an 
she was entitled to longevity placing of four years because of that exper eet 
On the basis of this certification the salary of Mrs., Woodard was, et aan 
and paid to December 31, 1926. On January 10, 1927, the board of crate 
of the public schools of the District of Columbia filed with the audit mn 
revised certification showing that Mrs. Woodard was entitled to placiashee 
five years because of the teaching experience above set forth from the Fat 
of her entry in the service of the public schools of the District of Columbin on 
October 3, 1921. On the basis of this revised certification the necessary adjust- 
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1" 
hool authorities { 1 
made by the sc ¢, u the stlary of Mrs, Wood 
ae ere nuary 1, 1927, and pay rolls to cover the additional Tonvevites 
mejnnié fom October 3, 1021, to Decembec 31, 1996 MY 
bi ce 


“ » Were submitted to the 
allowarrs the District of Columbia for payment. : 


1 has recognized the right of ¢ 
aminers to revise the longevity Placing in this case and fda approveg 
ard i) the additional longevity allowance for the school year beginning 
poten t anber 1, 1926, on the revised Certification of ¢: 
8 


er wance for the school year current with the revised certification of 
ot evit Heath ners, but was not willing to go bac of that year. The 
Ane poard ities contend that the revised certification of 
| au 


school, * effective beginning with October 3, 1921, and tha 


been made to the acts of June 20, 1906, 34 Stat, 319; May 18, 
Reference Mise ye yune 6, 1912, 37 tne 156; and Ju ts 


Sta he 4, 1924, 43 Stat. 367, 
4910, ae the rules and regulations of the Board of Education issued pursuant 


973, a0 controlling longevity placement of feachers. It is understood that 
thereto, no question under the statutes or rules or Tegulations as to the right 
there 1S acher to the longevity placement as fixed pursuant to the later ad- 
of the Hive certificate, but only as to the retroactive effect thereof 
ministra above-mentioned memorandum signed by th 
In the 13, 1928, it is stated with respect to the two a 
r the longevity placement of this teacher, as follows: 
controlling trude H. Woodard was appointed a teacher in th 
“ en trict of Columbia on October 8, 1921. Previous to t 
of the ae teaching experience in the Agricultural and Me 
she had ], Ala., from September, 1903, to June, 1905, a 
at Norma’ Ala. from September, 1905, to June, 1908, 
muskegee, tment Mrs. Woodard filed with the board of examiners certificates 
per appoin seryice in the two foregoing schools, The certificate covering the 
covering pene naa in the agricultural ana mechanical college showed during 
teaching Son8 to 1904, two classes in Latin and one class in English. On the 
the year Ar information the board of examiners certified that, together with 
pasis of th ay in the Tuskegee Institute, this teacher was entifled to longevity 
the experien’ four years. Credit for three years was given to the teaching 
placement re the Tuskegee Institute and credit of only one year being given 
experience ience at the agricultural and mechanical college. Longevity placing 
to the erned in the latter school for only one year, although the actual school 
was certifle vice was two, because the total teaching experience certified to the 
hata dy eee iy which was only the equivalent of one and twenty-eight 
boarc ‘ q f teaching experience. 
elghtieths oe nae Woodard filed with the board of examiners a revised 
yn. Dees overing her teaching experience in the agricultural and mechanical 
certification sine in addition to the classes hereinbefore specified that during 
college ais 1903 to 1904, she taught two classes in methods and that during 
ie pouoel aoe 1904 to 1905 she also taught two classes in methods, The board 
the schoo ae reviewed the longevity placing theretofore certified in this cise 
of ene eee total teaching experience of this teacher at the pecan 
and founc ical college, considering the additional classes reported under date o 
and ee n1926  aaRETORaG one-quarter years combined with teaching ex- 
ene the Tuskegee Institute entitled this teacher fo a longevity placement 
perience a rs, and the board of examiners so certified. : ie 
on nyeiyen f each of the certificates referred to above is transmitted herent 
i Au of aie) aayustnents in the certification ee a ES: eater 
ordance with the acts of May 26, y 2 ; 
ne ana 36 i012 and the rules adopted by the arg Oe ane sevens 
pa , ra. The modified certificate o ongevi 
peri: ne a a being an accredited school and the determination of 


€ public schools 
his appointment 
chanical College 
nd at Tuskegee Institute, 
Immediately following 
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redited resting solely upon the cept 


<perience to be er 
the total experenecived ‘and verified under oath by the pr 


by the teacher lon, 


iIncipay 6 


‘al and mechanical college.” ; (ee 
Be is not specifically provided in any of the statutes that tite teay 
ment of the teachers depends on & certificate by the Beara long ext! 


“f he right to longevity placement depends on the ger 
otherwise. The rs n teaching in accredited schools. It ian 
hin 


rears of experience i d ( ; 
tion of the board to fix by regulation what are accredited soy the be Op 
experience in teaching, but having done so, the application there He ang Urisaet 

c. 


rticular case is not necessarily depended on a certifi Of to t 
saentions The right to correct longevity placement pursumae’, the Gfaet ig 
and regulations is absolute, whether the facts disclosed on th to the arg 

the longevity placement was made were accurately or inaccurate basis 

first instance. Upon the discovery that a longevity placement ely Stateg jVhig 
inaccurate statement of facts, the matter is authorized to wer 4 dase, i ! 
the date of the original unlawful longevity placement. Theres a usted mn 4 
in such an adjustment @ retroactively effective promotion, 2° 2 ag 18 
effective exercise of discretion by an administrative office (a 
ertificate which vested rights in the Governmen 


ministrative c ( Has) Go ties 
which might not be disturbed, but only the correction of 9 Ting i Dag 
authorized and required by law. You are advised, therefor, inal CAchep 
is answered in the affirmative. ©, that que Action 

Respectfully, Stion 3 


Comptroller General of aKa TGC AR, 
ed BF, 
Ales 


5. Namine or Parts or Scroon Burmprygs 
; 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held Apri} 
superintendent called the attention of the board to sth 1999 t} 
proposals that had been made to him to designate ay Ze specige 
other parts of buildings by some name other than the ‘toriums ¢° 
by the school. These suggestions were: 

1) That auditoriums in elementary schools be give 
6 ia of the Ben09 itself. Ss 

2) The naming of a museum in honor of a distingy} 
principal still living, though retired. Hnguished formey 

(3) The naming of a library in an elementary school j 
a former principal, now deceased. : 1 honor 

This matter was brought to the attention of the boar 
that, in view of these various suggestions, the BBASOIYG 
a definite policy on the subject. a 

After due consideration, by formal vote the board agr 
a policy the board would not name parts of school build 


ares carried 


N Names Other 


of 


d in or 
ight adopt 


eed that a 


ngs, 
6. Rute oN ProcepUrr IN SELECTION OF Scuoon Srrp. 
Sires 


Past experience in the acquisition of land for i 

noses has led to the ere by the C BaiiseiOn ie Ne ree! 

olumbia of a policy o negotiating for the purchase SP ack ‘ 
with as little Publicity as possible. After the assistant eS al ai 
neer commissioner, who has charge of negotiating for ae engi 
has made his preliminary investigation, has secured ete ana 
ready to make his recommendation to the Board of Cott aa 
it becomes necessary to adopt some procedure whereby the tonne 
assent of the school officials and the board may be scoured Sid 
publicity. Thus far in the negotiations the advice and ree } 
the school officials has been informal. ae ; 


1 pur. 
strict of 
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rules of the board, the committee on buildin TOULC 
BY oe ment is charged with the responsibility of Teakeldeing 
and eft ction of sites. In order that that committee might continue 
the $¢ ction in that respect, and in addition that the conclusions of 
fo un mittee might be accepted b the Board of Commissioners as 
the omelusions of the Board of E ucation, the board adopted at its 
the ©? iON April 17, 1929, the following revision of the rules of 
mooted relating to the functions of the committee on buildings, 
the ds, and equipment: o 


UL 
ro 66, That in the case of advising the commissioners or any of their 
provitatives regarding the purehase of a school site, the conclusions of the 
Si 


repre tee shall be considered the conclusions of the Board of Education, pro- 
comm e notice shall have been given to all members of the board in the 
yided the committee meeting that the purchase of said site would be consid- 
call tt said committee meeting. 

ere . 


7. Namine or Scuoor Burpines 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held May 1, 1929, 
y: ah cial committee on the naming of school buildings, consistin 
up president Carusi, Mrs. Smith, and Doctor Johnson, proposed 
of jes for the following schools, which names were approved by 
1) The Anthony Bowen School, as the name for the new school to replace 
1d Bell-€ tardozo. That name was honored in past years while in Divisions 
the nT and until the transfer of the building formerly named Anthony 
een to Division V eas This is simply a resumption of the name of a leader 
0 - reer 
J in high regard. 
Tong Nee Alice Deal Junior High School for the new Junior High School in 
( Reno section. The late Miss Alice Deal was the local pioneer in the 
u plishment of junior high schools, She was possessed of the highest quali- 
esta of educational leadership. The selection of this name, moreover, was al- 
oe universally sought by many civie organizations, civic groups, and leading 
mos 


city he Charles William Eliot Junior High School, for the new junior 


school in the vicinity of the Kingsman School. In placing this name 
nee the facade of a Washington School building, the school system is honor- 
ee itself rather than the preeminent educator of a half century ‘and the 
ere beloved head of Harvard University. 


former 
g, Tue Functions or rue Asstsranr SurertnreNpent 1x Crarar 
} or Burrprncs anp Grounps 


Since July 8, 1924, the position of assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs has existed in the school system. In 
general, this officer has had charge of all business affairs of the school 
system. It became apparent to the school officials almost at once 
that this officer could not possibly discharge all of the functions that 
relate to the business affiairs of the school system. Moreover, certain 
functions, such as the supervision of buildings and grounds and the 
janitorial staff, were accordingly never assigned to this officer. 

The report of the Bureau of Efficiency on its study of the school 
system, issued in 1928, contained a recommendation that a new posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent in charge of buildings and grounds 
be created. The appropriations act for 1930 contained financial pro- 
vision for such an officer and the establishment of his office. 


76054—29-_3, 
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jeati received for the posit; 

75 applications were } l Positioy 

About 7 aPP nding that this appointment should 1, 


Roe 8 
eneral understan rs Mee Va 
+ roval not only of the superintendent of schools and the With tl 


jon, but also of the Commissioners of the Dist: 
Saar superintendent of schools organized a ¢ : 
“ ~intendent, the two first assistant sy 
ing of the super! Le race bE elententare 
assistant superintendent in ¢ sat nin al ary schools ; 74a 
J-IX, and the assistant superin enden se charge of busin Divigithe 
tovether with Maj. L. B. Atkins, assistant to the engine C85 gg !Ong 
sioner, designated by the Board of Commissioners to pop. Comp! 
After careful examination of the applications, the comm 
viewed at length about 25 candidates. E ttee ; en 
On the basis of the evidence, the committee selected th ep. 
the five candidates, who in the judgment of the committeg Names 
outstanding. 5, Werg 7 of 
The superintendent of schools then submitted this list ¢ Ost 
of Commissioners with the request that the commission, © Boy 
whether they had any objections to any of the five dnd indie tq 
indicated elsewhere in this report’ (see pp. 9-10 of Sect; dates “ie 
Board. of Education, on recommendation of the supering IT ih 
schools, approved the appointment of Mr. Jere J. Crane fender 0 
missioners had already indicated no objection to the appoi e come 
Mr. Crane. ‘ntment - 
Since this new officer was to assume charge of functions f 
exercised by educational officers, was to take up functions etofo, 
fore covered by any officer, and was to relieve the assista No leretg. 
tendent in charge of business affairs of some of the funetsSPerin, 
merly assigned to his office, it became necessary to define ictions for 
of the Board of Education not only the functions of this n the Tiles 
but also the revised functions o the assistant Superintens ices 
charge of business affairs. ‘ endent if 
Yor the information of the public, the rules covering ¢), 
of the functions of these two officers are included herewith definitig, 
Sec. 4. (1) The first assistant superintendent in charge of b i 
grounds shall be the superintendent's chief deputy in that field uildings ang 
(2) He shall have immediate charge of and be respons ble to: 
vision of all matters pertaining to the construction, repair, im rr 
maintenance of buildings and grounds of the school system in accor, 
the polices of the educational officers. Ordance wth 
(3) He shall represent the school system in the planning ang 
of new school buildings and additions to buildings. Construction 


(4) He shall supervise and direct the repair, alteration, and 


of all buildings, the improvement of grounds surroundi ‘mproveme 
delivery, installation, repair, and replacement of all equipment coe, and the 
u 


the 
provement.” + 


(5) He shall have immediate supervision and control of Thity 
of janitors, the assistant superintendents of janitors, dud ane “cabana caMeat 
etma 


and, through their supervisory officers, shall have general s r 
tion of the work of all engineers, janitors, matrons, Bane ANd direc. 
ee . cae janitorial and custodial staff. S) ANd other 
e shall serve as the channel of communication on all 
ing to the construct on, repair, improvement, and maintenance ce 
grounds, and equipment of the school system between the employees Putldings, 
system and the Federal or District Government, or with persons oe Lie sehot 
with said Governments. Rot connected 
(7) He shall be responsible for the progressive develo) 
of the school system of which he has charge; in ecRoraaheeserini re 


approved principl i - the m 
err P ples of organization, administrat on, supervision, ana mange 


ters pertain. 
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" s § intendent in ch 
first assistant super’ charge of buildings | 
(8) sina in rank to the superintendent of schools; he is equal in wankite 
or assistant superintendents; n the maintenance and care of baila. 


firs 
otber and equipment he is superior in rank to 
tbe grounds isory officer in the school system. Y 


Ss ery. 
re and ety The assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs shall 


50. 7 aiate charge of and be responsible for the general direct 
im of the financial transactions, property accountability and aeane 


n 
pervs other matters pertaining to the business management of the school 


very other administra- 


“7, shall supervise and direct the procurement of all furnit ip- 
OKs, and supplies, in accordance with the policies of the eda ee 


celts. all have immediate supervision and control of 
ofl aren and the ab}ie choo! warehouse. pia dresses Stance 
shall. certify all requisitions for furniture, equipment, books 
sg a0 d approve all vouchers to cover materials purchased for the Riot 
y 
eystem shall serve as the channel of communication on all matters p - 
i), He bua ness eae) te the Pero system. between the atagifees 
ing ] system a h e or District Goy. s 
i e schon) St adid Goveramenti overnment, or with persons 
not o? e is responsible for the progressive development of the business 
( of the school system, in accordance with the most approved principles 
: penganniZitiON pape area yy Negere oe } 
he assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs is subordinate 
sae to.the first assistant-superintendents and the superintendent: hie is 
{D- | in rank to the other assistant superintendents; in business affairs he 
rior in rank to every other administrative and supervisory officer in 


9. REORGANIZATION or Drytstons I-IX 


In 1924 the Board of Education agreed to the general policy of 

radually reducing the number of supervising principals in the 
school system. This action, together with other proposed changes 
jn the administrative and supervisory staff, were incorporated in a 
pill that was introduced into Congress. This bill did not become 
q law, but the Board of Education has proceeded with the plan of 
reorganization as opportunity has, presented itself. In view of 
the retirement of Dr. E. G. Kimball, su ervising principal of the 
third division, on June 30, 1929, a further opportunity presented 
itself for reorganizin the administrative and supervisory staff by re- 
ducing the number 0 enperrasiby ee 

Accordingly, at the meeting of the Board of Education held June 
19, 1929, the board approved the following orders prepared and 
recommended by the superintendent and submitted to the board by 
the committee on personnel : 

Under personnel matters the superintendent presented certain orders and 
related recommendations of major importance, the chief order being the out- 
come of Doctor Kimball's retirement and the disposition of the resulting 
yacancy. The order which follows and others resulting as a consequence had 
all received previous to presentation the unanimously favorable consideration 
of. the personnel committee, Mrs. Smith, Mr. Gans, and Doctor Johnson, 
amely = 
in “Ordered, That ffom and after June 30, 1929, divisions 2, 4, and $ be dis- 
continued under that designation. Ordered further, That the superintendent 
of schools be authorized to define the new boundaries of the remaining divisions 
of divisions 1-9, which will be designated on and after July 1, 1929, as division 
4, division 3, division 5, division 6, division 7, and division 9; and, Ordered 
further, That the superintendent of schools be authorized to transfer the baild- 
ings of divisions 2, 4, and 8, and the principals, teachers, and other employees 
therein, to the remaining divisions of the first nine divisions. 
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“Transfer the following school buildings as indicated offte 
f Ctive 


after July 1, 1929: 
Morgan School, from division 2 to division 3. on ay 
Berret School, from division 2 to division 3. i) 
Thomson-Webster School, from division 2 to division 5 
Force-Adams School, from division 4 to division 3. 2 
Henry-Polk School, from divis on 4 to division 5. 
Gales-Arthur School, from division 5 to division 6. 
Seaton-Blake School, from division 5 to division 6. 
Amidon School, from division 8 to division 7. 
Bradley School, from division 8 to division 7. 
Fairbrother-Rossell School, from division 8 to division 7. 
Greenleaf School, from division 8 to division 7. 3 


Smallwood-Bowen, from division 8 to division 7. 
“ Ordered, That under 


the authority contained in section 1 

June 4, 1924, and for the purpose of determining the classifica of the 
principals and administrative principals, the Towers School fon of tenct ot 
hereby discontinued as an elementary school under an admi divisig Chin 
cipalship: Ordered further, That the Towers School be herentSttative ty 
with the Hine Junior High School under the administration after Asgoge Tn. 
of the principal thereof. July 1, 1929.” and Super ‘ite 
“Dissolve the Wallach-Towers School group, division 7, Jy Vision 
“Dissolve the Lenox-French Vocational School group, division 30, 1999 » 
t. W J 


1929.” 
“Ordered, That the Wallach School, division 7, and the pr, ne 30, 
division 7, are hereby consolidated into a school group to be knawte! § 
as the Wallach-French School, division 7. July 1, 1929.” nowh hep atoat, 
“Ordered, That under the authority contained in section 14 ‘After 
June 4, 1924, and for the purpose of determining the classification: the nb ; 
i t of 


principals and administrative principals, the Wallach-French Sey ACh; 
7, is hereby designated as having 18 rooms, effective July 1, 1999 1h diy; nus 
“pransfer the following person as noted and effective on and j Sion 
stated: After the a 
“Miss Janet McWi ‘Ate 
4, and 8, to division 3, @ 
McWilliam. Position vice 
At this juncture the superintendent presented a plan of y, 
zation for divisions 1 to 9, which is herewith included in th 


lliam, supervising principal, class 12, froy 
ffective on and after July 1, 1929, Salat ivisiong 
B. G. Kimball, retired,” AtY Vice Tang, 
Corgan 
© Tecord, 


A PLAN FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF DIVISIONS I-~1x 


This plan provides for the abandonment of division 2-4 8 
schools now comprised in that division will be tranafe * The 
vision 3, division 5, and division 7. For the purpose of oe to di. 
more eben the school population, certain schools should being 
ferred from division 5 to division 6. The effect of the © trans. 
tion upon the several divisions will be as follows: Teorganizg. 


DIVISION 1 


The area of this division will be enlarged by having i 
boundary placed at Connecticut Avenue. arts een astern 
erand ae ue Whee? oe along Connecticut Avenue to tana 
section with Rock Creek, and north ali the li Ms 
te District line. ; rea eaanas fe Rock Creek to 

No school buildings will be transferred to this divisi 
buildings will be transferred to other divisions. rie *e 


It is estimated that its total enrollment in September, 1929, wil y 
’ i 


be 5,700 pupils. 
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DIVISION % 


‘ea of this division will be enlarged by having added to its 

he ie that section of the city south of Florida Aad, lying bee 
erritoy necticut Avenue and Vermont Avenue as far south as the 
twee? Plouse. Its western boundary will be Connecticut Avenue 


white “i Greek. Its eastern boundary will begin at the White 
and Roe d extend long the line of Vermont Avenue to its intersec- 
spouse th the present eastern boundary of this division at Florida 
tio2 
e. “ L 

Avene’. qivision will be transferred the Force, the Ad 

To eae nd the Berret Schools. i more bai 
Moree estimated that its total enrollment in February, 1930 will be 
qoopeDee st ner 

b _ophis division will lose about 300 pupils when the Paul Junior High 


Norris opened, and about 250 pupils when the new Adams School is opened 
sch ve 
next February DIVISION 5 
rea of this division will be enlarged by having its weste 
ea placed at Gu tober from the White House to 
a Avenue, where it will intersect with its present eastern 
Florida. Hereafter the south boundary of this division will be 
pe York Avenue beginning at the Treasury Building and extend- 
Ne northeastward to the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
nce alon, the railroad to the District line. Along this south 
ath dary it will abut upon the sixth division. 
To this Chelade will be transferred the Thomson, the Henry, and 
olk Schools. 4 
the FS m this division will be transferred the Gales, the Seaton, and 
e Blake Schools, which will be assigned to the sixth division. 
t is eatitnated that its total enrollment in September, 1929, will 
700 pups. 
be 5, I DIVISION 6 
The area of this division will be enlarged by having added to its 
territory that section of the city west of North Capital Street lying 
the Mall on the south and New York Avenue on the north, 
as far west as the Treasury Building. 
To this division will be transferred the Gales, the Seaton, and 


the Blake Schools. 3 
It is estimated that its total enrollment in September, 1929, will 


upils. 
be 6,200 pup DIVISION 7 
The area of this division will be enlarged by adding to it all of 
the southwest section of the city. The seventh division will then com- 
rise all of the southeast and southwest of Washington. 

To this division will be,transferred the Amidon. the Bradley, the 
 Fairbrother, the Rossell, the Greenleaf, the Smallwood, and the 
Bowen Schools. 

It is estimated that the total enrollment of this division in Septem- 
ber, 1929, will be 6,400 pupils. ; 

Below is a tabulation showing the increase in enrollment of the 
several divisions during the past three years. It should be noted that 


& 
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; 


division 2-4-8 has had a notable decrease, and that diy;.; | 
7 have been practically static. On the other hand, dnwisio 
have had considerable increases. lons 1 wt 


8 


Derait or DIVISION CHANGES 


(Based on enrollment of May 17, 1929) 
Division 1: 

Present enrollment_----------------------------~-~~-___ 
Plus— Sees 

No buildings added. “5 
Minus— 

No buildings transferred. 
Estimated enrollment, September, 1929----_-________ 


Divis‘on 3: SH 


Present enrollment---~------------------~-~---~--______ 


Minus— 
nD 7, 16 


Net enrollment-- 
Estimated enroll 


Division 5; 
Present enrollment--_-~------------------------~---_-___ Le 


Minus— 6, 6 
Gales 2 m 
Arthur_ 


Net enrollment_-__-=-----~--------~-~--------<--__-__ 
Estimated enrollment, September, 1929-----_----_-- 


Division 6: 
Present enrollment-—----------=~---=~-- ~~~ 


Gales-Arthur to Langley__— 


Net enrollment. 
Estimated enrollment, September, 


/ 


1929-_. 
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sO puildings transferred. 


enrollment. 


Net a enrollment, September, 1929___ 


pstimate 
10. Lenetuentne tun Hiau-Scuoor Day 


the meeting of the Board of Education held June 12, 1929, th 
sintendent submitted the following report, recommending the 
sion of the high-school day from 2.30 p. m. to 3 p. m., which 


extent was approved by the Board of Education: 


repor' : 
eS AND GENTLEMEN : I have received the following report from First 
ott g, B, Kramer, who acts as chairman of the board of high school Sane gata 


school P) Is that the day officiall 
e1 principals tha y officially allotted to the senior high sch 
sp riet to adequately provide time for the schedule econ to Steet iS 


a in pup 
yel0 > 
“At the meeting held on Saturday, May 18, 1929, the question 
vied by one of the principals and a poll of the peinicipals in pth Re 
opinion concerning the desirable time of ending the school day is given in detail 
pelow: Business, 2.30 p.m.; Western, 3 p. m.; Eastern, 3 p, m.; McKinley, 3 
p. th.; Dunbar, ee P. m. 5 Aeon 3p. m.; Cardozo, 3 p. m. { 
“Mr, Daniel: S impossible to organize th d 
Me Med dtgendol! day. schools as prescribed unless 
fr. Davis: I recommend the shorter day, the 2.30 dismissal. The whole 
modern tendency of the time is to shorten the working day. This teaches the 
wise use of the day and teaches the pupil how to use time out of school wisely. 
“Poctor Newton: Irecommend the longer day. If hours of labor are coming 
down, we should move up to meet them and prepare our children to do a day’s 
work in less time. We can accomplish a great deal more with an extra half 


we | 
oM 


yur, 
hou Mr, Hart: I recommend the lengthening of the day until 3. 

“Mr, Smith: A longer day is imperative if we are to include drill and extra- 
curricular activities. The school day should be lengthened to at least 3.15. 

“Mr. Houston: School day should be lengthened until at least 3. 

“Mr, Mattingly: Length of school day should be increased to 3. 

«The only dissenting principal was the principal of the Business High 
School, and in my opinion his reason for dissenting was not educationally 
adequate. 

«J desire to also note that in chapter 12, sections 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 

s , 4, 9, 6, periods are 

ven for lunch intervals in the high and normal schools whi 4 
Be eerie Dractice which are not in ac- 

“T respectfully recommend that the Board of Education be 
amend its rules so that the session of the day high schools SHA a 3 
o'clock and close at 3 o’clock p. m. 

“Tn my opinion there is a real need for a lengthened day in the hi 
Our classroom recitations are so shortened that the periods now avenge snot 
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41 minutes in actual classroo. 
by necessary classroom actiy: 


teaching period. 
“Respectfully yours, 


m teaching. This period is considerably 

ities which could not be construed as part rteheg 
0! 

the 


“S, BD. Kr 
“Pirst Assistant Superinteny. 
ement with the views of the pring; a 
Mr. Kramer that the school day in the high schools should be lengt iS ang 
therefore approve and transmit to the Board of Education the recommens 
that the board amend its rules so that the session of the day high schools Ation 
at 9 a. m, and close at 3 p. m. begin 
Respectfully submitted. 


The superintendent is in agre 


Frank W. Batr 
Superintendent of PS 
8, 


Following the above action of the board, protests were recg; 
from saat sources against the action taken by the board. “Tred 
protests were duly considered by the superintendent, who at i 
meeting on June 26, 1929, presented a more extended report, g he 
lyzing the protests and eiving further information in support ie he 
action taken by the board. This report is as follows: he 


Lapres AND GENTLEMEN : Under date of June 19, 1929, the Teachers’ Unj 
Washington submitted to the superintendent of schools a protest again: On 9 
recent action of the Board of Education in lengthening the school day ee the 
senior high schools to 3 o’clock p. m. From letters I have received anaes the 
personal conversations which I have had, it appears that the Teachers’ aa 
has not only filed this protest with the superintendent of schools and the Rulon 
of Education but also has submitted its protest to the various citizens’ fagene 
tions and other civic bodies of the District of Columbia soliciting support at: 
their position. for 

Since the action of the Board of Education to lengthen the school day 
have receiyed a letter opposing the change from Maj. R. W. Pinger, neh 
from the secretary of the council of the High School Teachers’ ‘Assoclaticn 
and another from a resident of Maryland. I have also received a letter ¢, oa 
Mr. B. A. Bowles, president of the Georgetown Cit’zens’ Association, in whieh 
he disagrees with the position taken by the Teachers’ Union. hich 

In view of the present situation, the superintendent desires to set forth 
tain facts and conditions which prompted the school officials to recommend yi 
extens‘on of the senior high school day to 3 o'clock. the 

One of the outstanding needs of our high schools to-day is a period St 
the section-room teacher of suflicient Iength to allow that teacher to pre th 
to the pupils the many problems connected with their membership in Meh 
school. At present this period is only about 10 minutes per day. In th's He 
minute period all matters of attendance, tardiness, discipline, school noti 10- 
and the building up among the pupils of a proper sentiment and an inte'lj ant 
understanding of school problems must be handled by the teacher w'th a ASL 
of approximately 30 pupils. The pressure to accomplish all of this in Fro 
minute period has prompted some teachers at times to feel justified in 1K 
omission of the reading of the Bible and the reciting of the Lord’s pr; Hie 
as required by the rules of the Board of Educat'on, The officers who eae 
vise and administer the high schools desire to initiate a more effective s, ater 
of pupil guidance and appropriate training than can possibly be Beers iin 
ue bret period of 10 minutes now available. edein 

n their annual reports to the superintendent of schools 
heads of departments have cited with regret the apparent Seen the 
ening Class periods because of school assemblies and other eetenent neni 
activities. A careful study in one of our high schools showed that mA 
single year it was necessary to lengthen the opening period seventy-eight tim 
thereby shortening the remaining periods of the day; that assembly scledale 
encroached upon the time of the early classes s‘xty-three times; and that the 
regular schedule of the school was unmodified only one hundred and three tim ie 
out of the 11 days. When it is remembered that the standard high-school aie 
tation period should be from 42 to 45 minutes, this wholesale reduction of that 
time represents a serious inroad upon classroom instruction. : 


Fs 
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in graduates of the Washington high schools rank hig) 
nile Coit nevertheless ‘a systematic effort. must be made tea 
collegiate ts in this favorable position, Moreover, a stud. 


y of the t 
n 8¢ motions throughout the school system wh ch hag been mndangyeteny 
pig! mining the past Ta eae ae a need of better cla 
( ° r high schools. The y , 
in our senior hi Percentage of» pupils pr: 
rriculan” romoted in the various groups of schools for the Ai baa 
no 


Per cent | Per cent 


not 
Promoted! promoted 


85.8 14.2 

eotary sol 80.9 19,1 

nied 74.3 25.7 
91.6 &4 

senior i 

esa wi 


pelieved that by lengthening the section room 


t is jom teacher with a larger opportunity to 


jn our thoughtful person agrees that sunsh 


ine and outdoor exercise are desir- 
govery 


rT pupils of all grades. Up to this 

ble no! hours of opening and closing public schools have been as follows: 

e the us schools, opening 9 a. m., closing 3 p. m. Junior high Schools, 

ary m., closing 3 p.m. Senior high schools, opening 9 g. m., closing 
30 p.m 


9.30 Dp. ™ yosed lengthening of the high-school day w 
phe Pe aHobl pupils beyond the closing hour jn elementary schools and 

for highs schools. High-school pupils w.ll have as much opportunity for 

junior nig! rcise as elementary and junior-high school pupils have. 

outdoor exe inion of the superintendent and his officers that the closing of the 

It Is Bea at 3 o'clock will still provide ample opportun.ty for all desir- 
high-schioo curricular activities without interfering with the home work or 
able a SHEE legitimate activity of high school boys and g rls. a 
with any © t the past year in the meetings of the high-school principals there 

Throughou curring statement of opinion of high-school principals that the 
has been a Prallatted to the senior high schools was too short to provide ade- 
ime offic na the schedule necessary to meet the needs of the pupils. Below 

uate time fo statement of the position of each of the seven high-school prin- 
js a verbatim at the meeting in which the recommendation to the superin- 
cipals DeRbiethien the school day was formulated and approved. ; 
fenden toa: It is imposs.ble to organize the schools as prescribed unless 
’ Mr. . y. 
we lengthen ee eee geatend the shorter day, the 2.30 dismissal. The whole 

Mr. Davis. cy of the time is to shorten the working day. This teaches the 
modern ated day and teaches the pupil how to use time out of school 
wise use : 

Isely. Newton: I recommend the longer day. If hours of labor are coming 
ww poctor Newitonzivarecns to meet them and prepare our children to oe pa 
Cor ieee. time We can accomplish a great deal more with an extra 
work in les : 


hi 


ill not extend the time 


we hening of the day until 3. 
‘Mt. dart i Raionger' ere peered: if we are to include drill Ane ens 

MenSmitp tivities The school day should be lengthened to at least 3.15. 
eurrleulnr tea School day should be lengthened until at least 3. 

Ae Bintingls Length of school any shoud be Increased fo 3. 

f S z - 

ele Coa ee teibitr elects irill esti in creating conditions in come 
Ee ere rehich fenchers will be able to provide more adequate instructio: 
schoo! 


76054—29-_4 
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S % icers will be able to render 
sory and administrative off e r © det 
Ce eoe al girls through the Jengthened section-room period. ter sexy, 
No arguments have been advanced Pa prov pecs vou whieh E ee 
superintendent, justify the oard of Educatio, oul 
FEO engthen! the school day to 3 o'clock. Nin y, qd, 


ion lengthening 4 i 
tare. Superintendent recommends that a copy of this report pe Ing, 


Teachers’ Union and to other organizations and individuals that : 


t to 
municated with the superintendent of schools or the Board of metre the 
Very sincerely yours, 


rn 
Fr oat 

RANK W, 
Superintenden Porat 
Loop 


11. HigHer QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


The following is the report of the superintendent of schoo}, t 
Board of Education at its meeting of June 26, 1929, relating te the 
subject: thig 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: in my annual report to the Board of Ba 
the close of the school year 1927-28 I discussed the general subject of utlon a 
ment of instruction, and indicated that classroom | instruction could wPtove. 
proved in several ways, among them by betier-trained teachers Coming lim. 
the service. Pursuant to my discussion of this matter the Board of Bd oI ‘nto 
authorized and directed the superintendent to make a comprehensive u 
gation of the possibility and desirability of raising the eligibility requi vest}. 
of teachers in elementary schools, junior high schools, senior high ements 
and normal schools. ‘ Choo}g, 

Accordingly, I now present the following orders for the approval 


board, resulting from my consideration of this problem with my ag Of th, 
fi is J ASSOCiates, ie 
I H 


Ordered, That from and after July 1, 1930, and until June 30, 1933 
otherwise ordered by the Board of Education, the basie eligibility requir Unlesg 
as to licenses for teachers, as specified in Chapter IX, section 5 of the ments 
of the Board of Education, shall be as follows: e ru 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (1A SALARY) 


A diploma from an accredited normal school requiring a 8 yearoa 
or a certificate of similar courses pursued in the educational departments 


an institution of higher learning, approved by the board of examiners of 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (24 SALARY) 


A diploma from an accredited normal school requiring a 3 year 
or a certificate or similar courses pursued in the educational department” 
an institution of higher learning, approved by the board of examiners. § of 
in addition thereto the submission of a certificate for a course in methods 
principles of the junior high school, successfully pursued in an accredite: Ee! 
stitution of higher learning within the 10 years immediately preceding, ag 
date of the examination. & the 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (2C SALARY)—AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (3a s§ Y 
ALARY) 


A master’s degree from an accredited college, together with courses in 
cation or professional courses satisfactory to the board of examiners, sy Sy 
fully pursued in addition to or as a part of the courses leading to the sient 
degree. en's 

The matter of eligibility requirements for teachers in the teachers’ col} 
will be the subject of a later report. coca 


I 


Ordered, That from and after July 1, 1933, the basic eligibility require 
ments as to licenses as specified in Chapter LX, section 5, of the rules of the 
Board of Education shall be as follows for elementary-school teachers: A 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited teachers’ college following a 4-year 
professional course of study, satisfactory to the board of examiners. 
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It 
hat from and after July 1, 1930, no person shall be eligible to 
raerea,. Ne an administrative principal who has Not earned the bachelor's 
appointme an accredited college and ha 
1 


i a lot pursued Successfully courses in 
degre ation, administration, an Supervision 

rear 

on 0 


of elementary schools as part 
ddition to the degree, Satisfactory to 


He ‘recom- 
Ddueation 


men ecordance with the aforementionea orders b committee 
a 


consideration and report to the board, 
pn rules Ae submitted. 
prespec' Frank VW, Batrou, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


aligibi for senior high schools should £0 into effect 
salfead of July 1, 1930, 
mn 


12. CHANGES IN UsE or Pusic-Scuoor, Buttprnas 


ing i High School: On the transfer of the McKinley 
Old REE Seventh Street and Rhode Island Avenue NW. to 
High ae ulding at Second and T Streets NE., the old McKinley 
en rats completely renovated, shops reorganized, and occupied 
Building ber by the Shaw Junior High School, which had form 
in SH Morn in the old M Street High School Building. 
been loca t building: Anticipating the vacating of the M Street 
M ener the transfer of the Shaw Junior High School, the 
building iched the Cardozo High School especially for relieving 
board ah r High School of congestion through the transfer of the 
its rewaeeantling commercial classes in that school. The Cardozo 
MP eC eeAL was organized in September, 1928, and occupied the 
i 
MS 


erly 


ireceipo ene iati for 1930 contained 
* 1: The appropriations act for : 
ee orecehacon for beginning the construction of a pets 
by ane Haptic to house the Business High School, now lo- 
high-sc Ninth Street and Rhode Island Avenue NW. The pees of 
eas a t attached a proviso to that appropriation as follows: * Pro- 
eee th t upon completion of such building, the building now oc- 
Cag ihe Business High School shall be used as an pe seeh! 
cupied by lored pupils.” Although the Board of Education aske 
aenmmnpines be eliminated, the House Seger ae 
aes th a spropriations bill containing this proviso. 2 e Se se 
passed an ae Appropriations eliminated the provision, ut i Wes 
etaved fo the bill in Coe ee El passed Pears ae 
: i gM q hat upon c 1 
poildaaetthe Bail ce Site by the Business High Schoot 
yu 
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elementary school.” The Board of 
shall be used as an Y ct for 1931 that the forntteatig 


ted in the appro priations act t ion 
ae and t ee there be substituted therefor the follo ction 
uage: “ Provided, That upon completion of said builee yee 
building now occupied by the Business High School shajj 18 oe 
© Use, 

q 


as a senior high school for colored pupils. 


13, Tracuers’ [xstrrures 


Teachers’ institutes are of two, kinds, general and Speci 
program of the general institute 1s designed to be of inter, al, Th 
teachers and officers. The special institute program is foy a 3 al 
lar group of teachers and officers. Partign 

The following is the program of general and specia] ; ; 
lectures for the school year 1928-29 Instity 


Date Subject Speaker 
a 1928 i. General lectures oe ea ys 28 er 
ec, 13 | Personality -~+-.---------------n--s-75TT0 777 r liam John Coo; 
ent of schools, Californin’ State Supori 
not | E y Dr. Roy W. Hi mead. 
Jan. 24| Extracurricular activities-..------------------- r. Roy W. Hatch, 8! 
Montelair, N.J. 't® Teachers) 


Dr. Matthew Stirling, Chi Oley, 
American Ethnology ief of 
tution. ORY Smithsonian ea of 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Schoo} s 
University of Chicago. of Educa 
on, 


Yeb. M | By Airplane to Pygmy Jand2.~2..-<-4>4---=- 


May 7 | Handwriting in the public schools. --~~---- 
Special lectures 


Dr. Guy M, Wilson, 


Jan. 10| The challenge of 100 per cent accuracy in the Professor of 
edu 


fundamentals of arithmetic. i Boston University, cal 
Feb. 21| The present day trend in the teaching of sci- | Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, profess, Hon, 
ence. X . Teachers College, Columbia G of Cducaty 

Mar. 7 | Design and the teaching ofart in high schools--| Dr. Albert Heckman, assistant Diversity ‘On, 


| _ arts, Teachers College, rofessor of 
Mar. 21 | ‘The blue haze of {dealism (with special refer- | Dr. C. H. Ward, teeter a is Univer 
i “nglis| Q 


ence to the teaching of Bogs )- Haven, Conn. Ni 
Mar. 25 | Conference on normal school. ----.--------==-- | Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, New Y, Ow 
‘ New York City. ork University 

, 


Apr. 15- | Conference on testing and guidance of school | Dr, Richard D. Allen, assistant 
16 pupils: (a) With members of the superin- | in charge of research and (iierinteng, 

purent'’s staff. (b) With administrative | ence, R. T. Suldance, Proyitt 
principals of elementary schools. (c) With id. 
lunior and senior high school principals. 
(ay All administrative and supervisory 
officers | 


Apr. 25 | Industrial arts as a socinl study...------------- | Dr. Lois C, Mossman, 
lumbia University. Teachors College, Co. 


14. RecowMENDATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF Erriciency 


At the request of Senator Lawrence C. Phipps, chai 
subcommittee of the Committee on Farrer otaiar arpa 8 
States Senate, the Bureau of Efficiency conducted an investi bre 
of the school system during the spring, summer, and fall of ae 
This report was submitted in writing to Senator Phipps Jai ar, 
30, 1928. In his annual report for 1927-28 the siiperintendacte 
mitted to the Board of Education the recommendations made b a, 
Bureau of Efficiency. These recommendations were referred ue : 
to the superintendent or to a committee of the board for cone . 
tion and report. The followi tabulation indicates to whore 
recommendations were referred and the status of the matter a 


June 30, 1929. 
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Statutory authority for the system of public schools, Referred 
rt ea to committee on legislation, Report is under consideration. 
pa Organization and administration. Referred to the superin- 
that tendent. Report approved Dee, 5, 1928. 
Pa The teaching staff. Referred to the Superintendent. Report 
i jil----- approved Feb. 20, 1929. 
pa The building program, Referred to committee on finance, Re- 
rove port approved Oct. 17, 1928, 
pa Business management. Referred to the superintendent. Report 
art \ eo approved Jan, 2, 1929, 
P _ Custody of buildings. Referred to committee on buildings, 
part viI--—— grounds, and equipment, Report is under consideration. 
_ Repair and alteration of buildings. Referred to committee on 
part vil---- buildings, grounds, and equipment. Report is under con- 
sideration, 


view of the creation of the position of first assistant superin- 
Ment in charge of buildings and grounds, it seemed desirable to 
tende any action on the recommendations of the Bureau of Efficiency 
defer to the custodial staff and the repair and alteration of build- 
relatl Kai the advice and counsel of that officer could be secured. The 
ings v mendations of the Bureau of Efficiency relating to these mat- 
gongs d also the question, of the statutory authority for the system 
er public schools are still before the school authorities for considera- 
0 


fonand appropriate action. 
jon’ 
15. Provision For THe Epucarion or Crete Cuipren 


At the first meeting of the Board of Education for the school year 
928-29, namely on July 2, 1928, the desirability of providing educa- 
I n for crippled children was discussed by the board. This matter 
tio had the attention of the Kiwanis Club of Washington for sev- 
aor ears. The club has carried on extended activities in providing 
ra cal service, equipment, entertainment and instruction for crip- 

jed children over a number of years. The Kiwanis Club placed 
Pr of its information regarding the need of education for crippled 
hildren in the hands of the superintendent. Many organizations 
o dorsed the proposal to provide for the education and care of crip- 
Sad children out of public funds. The superintendent having been 
asked to consider and report on the desirability of providing such 
instruction, presented the following report to the board at its meet- 
ing on December 19, 1928: 

Lapies AND GENTLEMEN : At the meeting of the Board of Education held July 
2, 1928, the board directed the superintendent of schools to investigate and 
report on the need for special school facilities for crippled children. Subse- 
uently many citizens’ associations have indorsed the proposition, prompted by 
the fine civic leadership of the Kiwanis Club. 

On November 2, 1928, the superintendent appointed the following committee 
to conduct this investigation and make a report: Miss Jessie La Salle, chairman 
Mr. Howard H. Long, Mr. Walter B. Patterson, Mr. Leon L. Perry, Miss Fay L. 
Bentley. Under date of December 14, 1928, the committee presented to the 
superintendent an exhaustive written report of nearly 50 pages, of which the 
following is the committee's complete summary of the investigatipn : 


medi 


“Sumatary or INVESTIGATION 
“A. THE KIWANIS CLUB LISTS OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
“The two Kiwanis Club lists, one of 180 names, the other 69 cases, a total 


of 249, were carefully investigated. The lists seem to be cumulative over a 
period of years, and the cases ranged in age from 14 months to 32 years. Many 
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lind moved away, some were dead, some no longer crippled, gon, 

meres been crippled but had had surgical operations for hernia “olstea , 
tonsils or adenoids removed, other cases were treatments for Tickets haq hia 
trouble and could not be considered cripples. Furthermore, Some 92h ha 
appeared. Ninety-five only of the lists of 249 could be now locate Plicgttt 


District and be considered cripples, of approximately legal Schoo} ca ih ts 
4 to 16. + thy the 
“These 95 are distributed as follows: NE Ay 
whito | Colo ne By 


4to6 years old, not in school. 
In elementary schools-- 
In junior high schools_-- 


7 to 16 years old, not enr rippled condition-. 


“Witty of these 95 are now in our schools, but the teachers re, ee 
of them subjects for special schools for crippled children, 10 jn Dut u 
J-IX, and 7 in Divisions X-NIII, or approximately one-third of such i “isto, 

“On the assumption that the Medical Department corroborates Casey U8 
ments and that this same criteria is applied to the 4 to 6 year 
but one-third of them will be found tobe subjects for special ep Olds, then 
placement. The 16 cases 7 to 16 not enrolled are badly crippled. 

“ Briefly, then, the Kiwanis Club lists, though listing 249 cases, apy) 9) 
reveal the need for special crippled school facilities for 43 clementaye tently 
(seventh and eighth grades of junior high school included) pupils, 23 ; Schoo) 
sions I-X and 20 in Divisions X—XUI, distributed from Kindergarte. 

: nt 


eighth grade. 
“B, PUBLIC SCHOOL SURVEY 


“The summary of the public school survey findings resolves itselg 
into this statement. A complete count of all pupils, including those brleny 
way crippled, slight limps, minus a finger, ete, give us 198 in eler any 
schools, 127 in Divisions I-IX and 71 in Divisions X-XIITI. Of these tentary 
recommend a total of 81 for a school for erippled pupils, 56 in Division Achers 
and 25 in Divisions X-XIII. They further recommend exclusion f, S Ty 
schools of 6, 1 from Divisions I-IX and 5 from Divisions X—XIIT, rom all 


“¢. CONCLUSIONS 


“Of the $1 teacher recommendations for special crippled school plac 
however, 17, 10 in Divisions I-LX and 7 in Divisions X-XIII, are indludes 
the Kiwanis Club lists, which gives us 64 in public schools, 46 in Die in 


J-IX and 18 in Divisions X-XIII not included by Kiwanis. Totaling kibpeaiee 
duplications the needs as shown by both Kiwanis Club and public school ire 
ey 


findings, we have 107 pupils recommended for crippled schools, 69 in Divi ons 
I-IX and 38 in Divisions X-XIIL. Stons 

“The geographical distribution of these pupils now in schools rung rath 
evenly throughout the city, 7 to 9 in each of the supervising principals’ territ; He 
except the very large thirteenth division, where we find 11. No specific tb 
graphical location for such a school, therefore, is evidenced. 


“As to grade placement, we find them distributed as follows: 


Division | Division Division | Divisi 
Grade Lix. | x-xi| Total TIX | Xx | Total 
3 0 
13 6 0 H 
Bl od sie 
3 5 2 s 
4 4 25 81 
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there was no suggestion that provision was to be considered for 
mn while rd 16 years of age or beyond elementary School, since the ques- 
. e. was prepared we also sent it to Junior high, high, and vocational 
Fon? ire nd have tabulated the cases to see if any considerable need would 
ols: 2 here. Junior high schools report 83 cases, 24 of these in Divisions 
nown g in Diyisions X-XIII. There are but 5 of these junior high- 
Be. and (Is recommended for placement in crippled Schools, 3 in Divisions 
ool Dn Divisions X-XIII. 
Lx an high schools report 52 cases, 87 in Divisions I-IxX and 15 in Di- 
“ senioy XIII. Your of the cases recommended for special school place- 
visions in Divisions I-IX and 1 in Divisions X—XIII. Only 1 is reported in a 
mel Henil school needing such placement. ‘This pupil is in Divisions X-XII. 


submitted. 
“ pespectiully “Jessie LA Satie, Chairman. 


“Way L, Bentrey. 
“Leon L.: Perry. 
“Water B. PATTERson. 
“ Howanp H, Lona,” 


pove report of the committee is presented to the Board of Education 
ges report of the superintendent, ‘The details of the complete report of 
ag th 


mittee are on file in the superintendent's office, and are available for 
the bik ration of the board. 


e uperintendent desires to’ record his’ appreciation of the thorough-going 
ghe s tion of this matter by the aforementioned committee. 

nvest er ve report defines very clearly the scope of the problem confronting 
phe ee of Education if and when the board desires. to establish special 


q_such facilities be available, funds will be necessary for the trans- 

nou! Fi of crippled children and for the employment of properly trained 

ortatio: to supervise and give treatment, to the end that'those cases of crip- 

porseenildren needing systematic treatment may receive such treatment at the 
pled 


school. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Frank W, Battou, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


r ropriations act for 1930 provides for the employment of 

AEE erapista in the medical and sanitary staff of the health 
Pheer and also for the transportation of such children to and from a 
0 $] 
‘ et haa for such classes and the alteration of present build- 
4 anre their use are being provided out of the current appropria- 
one for the public schools. — ; ; 
mr he classes for white pupils are to be located in the Weightman 
School at Twenty-third and M Streets NW., and the classes for 
colored pupils are to be located in the Magruder School at Seven- 
teenth and M Streets NW. _ j ; — 

In determining what pups shall be admitted to these schools, 
the school officers have sought and secured the valuable assistance of 
the medical and, sanitary inspection staff of the public schools. 
Many pupils have been examined with a view of determining 
whether they should continue to attend regular classes or whether 
they should be transferred to the school for crippled children. The 
officers have also eopERE the aoe oe the principals of schools and 

visi rincipals regarding such cases. ‘ 

ON eet tat tare ‘Will be a much smaller number of pupils 
to be cared for in the classes for crippled children than was at first 
believed by those interested in this problem. 
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temporary. When the enrollment in clasess for cripplec Tdeq 


; ines pal 
shall have been determined and their intellectual and physi. dye 
shall have been ascertained, it will then be possible to detegey Needs 
educational program, as well as a health and physica} tts ay 
program for the improvement of such children. The record ding 
available show children of all grades and ages, thereby ha Now 
necessary practically to provide individual instruction for such” it 
dren. Moreover, the physical condition of such children will’ ik 
essarily be a major consideration and perhaps dictate to 
extent the nature and amount of the education that can be Provige® 

ed. 


The provisions that are now being made must be rea 
ec 


16. Proposan To Dstanurasn 24-Hour Service iN tHe Harry g Cy 
OLs 
At the meeting of the Board of Education held October 3 1 
the Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis placed bef, #) 928. 
Board of Education a report of the children’s health Gling the 
ether with statistical data showing the desirability of provi) to. 
tter facilities for tuberculous children and resolutions ado, 

by the association to the effect that the health schools be exten t® 
from the present five hours per day to 24-hour service. This re led 
was referred to the superintendent of schools for consideration Pott 
report. j ‘nd 
SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT 


At the meeting of the Board of Education on November 7, 4g 
4 a nis » 1998 
the superintendent presented the following report: ; 


LApIes AND GENTLEMEN: At the meeting of the Board of Edueation h 
October 3, 1928, the board received a communication from the Association held 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, and referred the same to the Superintendent 
schools for consideration and report to the board. of 

This communication from the Association for the Prevention of Tubercy) 
consists of a resolution adopted by the board of directors of the association 
a meeting held September 28, which resolution approved a report of Dr. 1 ut 
Peabody on the children’s health camp, conducted during the summer of j W. 
The resolution also authorized the appointment of a committee to endenyo, 
to secure the changes recommended in the report. This committee, conslatic® 
of the following persons, has had a conference with the superintendent a 
schools : of 

Mrs. Ernest R. Grant, chairman. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 

Dr. J. W. Peabody. 

Dr. W. D. Tewksbury. 

Rey. D. E. Wiseman. 

Dr. William Charles White. 

Mr. Walter S. Ufford. 


DOCTOR PEABODY’S REPORT 


Doctor Peabody's report on the children’s health camp, conducted during t} 
summer of 1928S, presents evidence to show greater improvement when children 
suffering from tuberculosis receive 24hour service, The substance of th 
recommendations of the report is that the two health schools should be A 
reorganized as to render not only educational service during the regular schoot 
day, but health service on a 24-hour basis. The report points out that this 
could be done by increasing the allowance for food, and by increasing the 
number of nurses and medical supervisors. In addition, while the report does 
not so indicate, it would inevitably be necessary to increase the janitorial force: 
The Teport that was approved by the association further recommends that the 
administration of the medical service in the health schools be placed under the 
staff of the tuberculosis hospital. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
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lent has had an extended confe; 
pe superinten de ciation, as well as with the a: 
Pepherculos's investigation of the matter, the 
tbe esult res to the Board of Education, 
ang F 


rence with the committee of 
ssistant superintendents, As 
Superintendent presents the 


THE PROPOSAL ANALYZED 


lth schools were established for the purpose of providing instruc- 
phe two he upils suffering from tuberculosis, who by law are not permitted 
y those Sei schools, but who are physically able to attend instruction 
mitten the blished for such children, : 
10 chools & Is haye been established and are operated as educational institn- 
in ese seta auspices of the Board of Education, By means of these schools 
s under education discharges its responsibility for providing children 
tion ,oard © tuberculosis with appropriate education. Like all public 
pitering eT pica welfare of these children is under the supervision of the 
Snoolss mer? and sanitary inspector of schools, who is an officer subordinate 
st me 
cv ihe pealth omer one in a new building at Thirteenth and Allison Streets 
( mnese Gites pupils, and the other temporarily in the Toner School at 
4 EOL) MOTs and F Streets NW., for colored Dupils, are on the regular school 
pwenty-Four 9 a. m. until 3 p. m., with proper rest periods and diet carefully 
genedule a the medical inspection service. 
iM it attending the two health schools 
ale oe pus at public expense. 
0 


os proposal is that the health school seryice be extended from 5 hours to 


d that the medical service be placed under the’ staff of the tubercu- 

4 hours, fee This step necessarily will change these institutions from schools, 

losis hopsttal- such, to 24-hour sanatoriums operating on the basis of hospital 
g ’ 


are transported to and from 


the desirability of pro- 
24-hour medical service for tuberculous children, Many children wilt 


can or Peabody's report deals exclusively with children who are able to be 
Do z 


t, I am informed that there is a large group of children in the 
up and apo ilinblA suffering from tuberculosis, who are being cared for in 
pistrict of pres homes or In the Children’s Hospital, who are not mentioned in 
their re body's report, and for whom the District of Columbia is not now 

joctor Le in a public institution. 
making any i alae a should be thoroughly considered before the Board 
GUT a Ne action on the proposal to change the character of the service 
of adace by the health schools. bent ee 
rendere' the Board of Education can legally transform ese hea 
1. Wier tablistied for educational purposes, into 24-hour sanatoriums, con- 
schoo!s: hospitals. : 
ducted De ie ME Education would do with pupils. suffering from 
2 py a who seek instruction, but whose parents do not desire to have them 
beret Fe service in a sanatorium. A ja th 
rear her the present conditions for handling children suffering from tuber- 
3. pvyek an bad as to justify setting up a temporary expedient in 24-hour 
colo Ae the health schools, rather ‘than waiting until appropriations can be 
servic 


ed for the erection of a 24hour sanatorium for tuberculous pupils. 
_ secur 


SUPERINTENDENT'S VIEWS 


to continue to be operated primarily as educational 
rf a sec heat beetle aby believes that they should be operated as now 
lar authority and supervision of the Board of Education. ar wern 
unas te hought best, and if it can be done legally, and if the health sc pe 
mis tonverted into 24-hour sanatoriums, they should be turned over on 
apeataainiaer the auspices of the health department or the Board of Public 
ci) 
Welfare. 


— -16054—29-—5 
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Board of Ra 
The superintendant is of the opinion that the ueati 
authority in law to operate a 24-hour pata Moreover, the 
tendent does not believe that it is good administration to have throes SYpey 
bodies—the Board of Bducation, the health office, and the Boarg 6 iffey, 
Welfare—undertaking to administer the 24-hour sanatorium seryicg 5 Pup, 
mended in the resolution. F Teen & 
Furthermore, the superintendent is clearly of the opinion that the B, 
Education will not completely divest itself of its responsibility fo, ata ot 
public education for the pupils of the District of Columbia, unless it poy tdin 
education for those children suffering from tuberculosis who are abia 3 "Ovides 
and profit by such instruction. It appears to the superintendant to b TeCeiv, 
sary that the Board of Hducation should either organize and conduct Neco, 
schools for such children or assume the responsibility for arranging 5 Duby, 
instruction in private institutions as it does in the case of deaf, dling thet, 
plind children. The Board of Education could not, in the Judgment 2). ang 
superintendent, insist that all such children attend a 24-hour Sanatoriy, of the 
ducted under the auspices of the health department or the Boarg ne 
Welfare and operated primarily for health purposes rather than for Public 
tional purposes. duiog, 
For the reasons indicated, and because many questions attendant up 
proposal yet remain unanswered, the superintendent can not recommeng the 
approval of this proposal. a the 
Respectfully submitted. 
FRANK W. Battoy 
Superintendent ‘of Ronoo, 
, . 8, 
Mrs. Ernest R. Grant, chairman of the committee, was present 
the meeting of the Board of Education of November 7, 1998, whee 
the superintendent’s report was presented. A thoroughgoing dias en, 
sion followed the presentation of the report, participated jp iva 
Board members, Mrs. Grant, and Dr. J. W. Peabody, of the tubere y 
losis hospital. All agreed on the desirability of providing M-how 
service for tuberculous children. The important question left tng 
answered was how such service should be provided. n. 
At the conclusion of the discussion, the president of the board ' 
gested that the secretary furnish a copy of the superintendent 
report to the members of the committee that laced the matter bef 
the board, and suggested to Mrs. Grant and her committee that thee 
work out a detailed plan with authorative backing behind jt and 
bring such detailed plan back to the Board of Edueation for co 
sideration. HY 
Subsequently, on November 21, 1928, when steps were being formy 
lated to introduce legislation for the establishment of a sanatoriym 
for tuberculous children, the board adopted a motion “that the 
board indorse the project of 24-hour care for tuberculous children 
especially if that care can be maintained in a sanatorium.” The 
secretary was instructed to send a copy of this action of the board 
to Mrs. Grant. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Congress gave extended consideration to the care of tuberculous 
children during the second session of the Seventieth Congress, 

Congress enacted legislation providing for a sanatorium for tuber- 
culous pupils, and authorized appropriations not to exceed $500,000 
for that purpose. Likewise Congress gave consideration to "the 
possibility of extending the service of the health schools to cover 
a 24-hour period. As a result, pone modified the language of 
a proposed appropriation for the health school for colored pupils b: 
inserting the words “and sanatorium” so that the legislation rea 
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_ « For the erection of a new health school and sanatorium 
A follored pupils, $150,000.” 
for coor nount of the SO PTeat act was not ae oe Unless a 
he arehool and an adequate sanatorium can be constructed 
jtable » $150,000 appropriated, obviously no action can be taken 
withing this legislation. : ie T 
fo owl ne ng the enactment of the law providing for a sanatorium for 
follo ng children the commissioners appointed a committee to 
eroulone q report on the ay for such an institution. That com- 
consider nsists of Maj. L. KE. Atlins, assistant to the engineer com- 
sttee COD Mr. Albert L. aa municipal architect; Mr. George 


jssi0DF) 4 Actor of public welfare; Dr. Joseph A. Murphy, chief 
g, Wilsons Saieaty inspector of the public schools; and 7 Brante 
me Het oD, superintendent of schools. 
W. 


17. Sarery anp Surrasmiry or Portasies 


wing official reports tell the story of the efforts of the 
poe Feats and the Board of Education to determine whether 

sehr gchoolhouses are safe and suitable for further use. 

po 


SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT To THE Boarp, JUNE 26 
USE OF PORTABLES 


the BoARD OF JIDUCATION OF THE District or Corvarera. 


To AND GENTLEMEN : The superintendent desires to place before the board 
{tuation regarding the continued use of portables and to ask the advice 
s board and request the approval of a recommendation. The board will 
foe it on or about November 17, 1927, a small sized tornado visited the 
ecall section of the District of Columbia, doing much damage to many build- 
easter™ that section of the city. A portion of the roof of one of the portables 
jngs 10 ard of the Bryan School was torn off during that tornado. 
n the Saately, through the presence of mind of the teacher and principal, the 
eee nad been removed from the portable to the main building, and hence 
chil not injured by the falling roof. 
were cently, during March, 1929, the portables on Grant Road near 
yenue, and those In Wesley Heights, were similarly damaged by 
orm. Fortunately, this storm came largely during the lunch 
the portions of the roofs of these portables that were damaged by 
the storm were blown off during the noon period when the children were not in 


ta 
the por for a second time the pupils occupying portables have escaped personal 


3 
fry from the damage done by high winds. The superintendent and all of 
nis associates are deeply concerned with the question of the continued use of 


bles. 
vei fs not necessary for the superintendent to remind the board that the 


school officials and the Board of Education have individually and collectively 
made efforts to secure sufficient appropriations for permanent schoolhouses to 
make it possible to abandon the use of portables. The superintendent feels 
that neither he nor the Board of Education are in any way responsible for the 
delay in securing the necessary appropriations to make it possible to abandon 
the use of portables. Had the 5-year school building program act been carried 
out, most, if’ not all, of our portable schoolhouses might have been abandoned 
py the end of the coming fiscal year. The fact that the 5-year school building 
program has not been carried out not only makes necessary the continued use 
of portables, but also the continued use of rented quarters and the continuance 
of part-time classes in the elementary schools. 

Each summer witnesses the transfer of portables from one section of the 
city where they are no longer needed because of the opening of permanent 
school buildings to some other section of the city where congestion has beenme 
acute. During the coming summer there will be a few portables for such 
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transfer and a still larger number will be relieved from furthey 


located by January or February, 1930. 

The only alternative to the transfer and use of portables in Conr 
those elementary school buildings where congestion is to be faction 
placing of classes on part time. The superintendent would be ud ig th 
advised by the board as to whether the past practice of transferrin, °° ¢, the 
up of portables to relieve such congestion shall be continued, eee he 
use of said portables shall be abandoned and the children in tonges nett eet 
placed on part time. Steg Sch the 

The superintendent recommends that the Board of Wdueation 00] 
municipal architect to inspect thoroughly each of the 75 Dortableg Uestg 
and report to the Board of Education in writing on the safety an Now in the 
of each portable for continued classroom use, ut Sultapiie® 

y 


Respectfully submitted, 


rae: Where 
Nig, 


PRANK W. B 
Superintendent or et 
001s, 


—— 
Municrpan Arcuitecr’s Report, JULY 22 


Apert L, Harris, 
Municipal Architect, District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. 0, 

Sir: In compliance with your verbal instructions of the Sth inst, 
visited the 75 portable buildings located at various schools throu, Apu We iy 
of Columbia and have to report as follows: eh the Distr? 

We find there are three different types of these portable buila “s 
are designated as types A, B, and CO. Drawings of types A and pines Whi 
in the office of the municipal architect. Type C is similar to ty, are on it 
that it is smaller and has no ceiling. There are 11 buildings of ee exe id 
type B; 5 of type C. Ype A; 59 Ut 

All buildings of each type are built of wood on wood sills laia % 
the surface of the ground, these sills are of rough untreated lump directly 0 
sills are placed the posts and upper sills which support the floor er, on 
panels and also to which the vertical sections of the walls are bolted Which is j, 
are braced together with built up trusses at the top immediatel he Walls 
ceiling and on the top of these trusses are fastened the panels of the above he 
the ceiling panels are supported on the bottom of these trusses, mT ps 
panels are made of beayer board in type B and of tongued-and- ri iese Ceiling 
in type A. As previously mentioned type © buildings haye sie aa a 
panels in floors, walls, and roof are fastened together with throwing. All 
screws or both. The roof surface is covered with rubberoid at bolts or 
laid in strips the length of the building after all the framing an ate Toofi 
fastened together, This covering is renewed each time a buildin 5 Panels are 
a exterior walls on in mosh a covered with pine siding penal | 

Ww cases some of f3 uildings are coy: and 
Lae board called Hambedte: - covered sands paneled vith iq ecin 
_ All these buildings are of a temporary as well as a p » char 
information derived from the superintendent of the re rabaractar. fron, 
these buildings has been dismantled and reerected at least six 4 every one of 

Whenever a building is dismantled and rebuilt on a different atte 
sills and new posts are always provided and this is considered a MS new mud 
moying expense; by these means most of the buildings have been ki Part of the 
Becised ten on account of the constant moving. ept in fairly 
Pee Sure ses type A and type B, show evidences of deterioration fro 
arena "balk aie ne holes are worn out and timber crushed and dest an 

era el 4a - y the tightening of bolts while being reerected. Stroyed 
accouneeten ings nails were found to haye been driven at panel joint 
He I ce eae Hea ne ne en a tects, Wen, thin detectors 
is considerably | reduced, as evidenced at Grant ead a mauaually high winds 
roof of one building was bl where a portion of the 
fimilain’ha ppeutel own off, and at Wesley Heights where someth; 
diemantiine and _ or Senora has reached a stage where the Doataee 
of he balding Anvelvel “The follomiae ik gle oe rae erent value 
question with their locations and further notes as to thelr. rae Ds 


penning (I)a--22---"-1 
purryille (2)-------=-" 
Brookland (3)--------- 


Bates Road (1)-------- 


Pakoma (1)-—-------- 
Kalmia Road (2)------ 
Broad Branch Road 
Brown (2)--- | 
Grant Road (4) -- 
Wesley Heights (4)---- 
John Eaton (1)--.----- 
Park View (5)—-------- 


| Anacostia SE_.. 
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Location 


Remarks 


Type A 


‘Third and G Streets SE____ 
Eighth and T Streets NW__ 


‘welfth and RandS NW_. 
Jeventeenth and Euclid 
Streets NW. 
Tenth and Franklin Streets 
NE. 
Connecticut Avenue and 
Military Road NW, 
Thirty-fourth and Lowell 
Streets NW. 
Shepherd Street NW. 


Type B 


Virginia Avenue and Sixth 
Street SW. 


One-half and N and O 
Streets SW. 


Congress Heights SE..._..._ | 


‘Twenty-second 
Streets SE. 


‘Twelfth and B Streets SE__| Gen 


Bear ect and E Streets 


Twentieth and Rosedale 
Streets NE. 


Anacostia Road NE_._._._. Sills 
Division Avenue NE_._..__ 
‘Twelfth and Monroe Streets 

NE. 
Bates Road NE. | 


Thirteenth and V Streets 
NW. 


ighth and T Streets NW_. 
Vernicht Avenue and T 
Streets NW. 


Twelfth and R and S$ 
Streets NW. 
Fifth and Sheridan Streets 
WwW. 


Dahlia Street and Piney 
Branch Road. 

Fourteenth Street and Kal- 
mia Road NW. 

Thirty-third and Oliver 
Streets NW. 

Connecticut. Avenue and 
Military Road NW. 

Thirty-sixth and Ellicott 
Streets NW. 


Forty-fourth Street and 
New Mexico Avenue N W. 

Thirty-fourth and Lowell 
Si NW. 


Streets NW. 
Warder Street NW 


Sills have commenced to rot. 
Dry rot has started in some floor Joists and top sills 
si ne palo only, 

‘fave rot in one corner of one buildin, é 
General condition good. Coy 


Do. 
Sills have commenced to rot. 
General condition good. 


This building should not be further used until to 
and bottom sills and ts have all been repl: 
owing: to their having rotted away. Rot has 
also shown itself in the joist of the floor Panels, 


No. 3 building, sills and spots in the northwest 
corner have commenced to rot. General con- 
ditions otherwise good. Nos. 1, 2,and4 are in a 
good general condition. 

Both buildings have bottom sills commencing to 
Tot, fungus started to grow on underside of floor 
pele 1 building, otherwise general condition 
ge 


Sills have started to rot and fungus commenced to 
$row on underside of floor and joists in both 
buildings, otherwise general condition good. 

General condition ee 

No. 1 building has its sills in northwest corner com- 
mencing to rot, otherwise general condition of 
both buildings good. 
eral condition [ess except fungus growth 

commenced on underside of floor, 

General condition good. 


Sills and post at southeast corner of No. 2 building 
commenced to rot, otherwise general condition 

of both buildings good. 

and posts of north side very badly rotted, 
otherwise general condition good. 

Fungus growth commenced on sills in both build- 
ings, otherwise in good condition generally. 

No. 1—Condition good generally; No. 2—Sills 
rotted away in places; No. 3—Sills started to rot. 
Condition otherwise good. 

General condition good. No. 1—Condition good 
generally; No. 2—Sills started to rot; No. 3—Sills 
A posts started to rot. Conditions otherwise 


Sills in each of the three buildings have commenced 
to rot. Fungus started to grow on underside of 
floor of No. 1 building. 

General condition gros 

Sills are rotted. Floor has been ruined by over- 
loading and if dismantled, could not be used 
without rebuilding. 


General condition good. 
Do. 
Do. a Seiprany, 
DoMidserd fark) | 132 dy Lhikted 
a, DL Gah pial H 
Do. RilAced | 13 dy Rey Per i08 


Sills and posts commenced to rot, under both 
buildings. d Kg, 
General condition good gh KM NFZ 

Do. pes 4 li 
Don 
Buildings 2, 3, 5, have sills and posts commencing 


to rot; other condition good. 
Buildings 1 and 3 good general condition, 


G Lyte 


4 
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School Location Remarks 


v 
Type B—Continued —— 


Sills and posts have sti 
Powell Junior High (1)-| Hintt Place near Park Road gad doors rane Wy arted to rot, 


WE dition good Oles 
Thirty-fifth and S Streets | General con 800d in both p, Df 
W. ulldings, Oe 


Fillmore (2)..--------- 
Typt C 
y (1)... Anacostia SE. : General condition good, 
Clevedon a Eighth and T Streets N nh 
Wilson (2)-- . Seventeenth Sey near s 
pherd | Ww. --| Sills and posts have rott 
Petworth (1)---------- Shepherd Street NW------ ea poe nara ted eray; KE 


Condition otherwise good, — ™&de of mt 


All types of buildings are heated by portable furnaces, which 
in each aballding on the classroom floor, and which burn hard Cony ctteg 
furnaces are encased with sheet-iron jackets which provide an air space! thea 
firebox for heating the fresh air, which is drawn from the outside, ea d 
tem affords both heat and ventilation for these buildings, These _U8 sys. 
furnaces are completely overhauled and repaired annually prioy tat Pottaby, 
ing of the schools for the fall term. ie Open, 
In a few buildings it was found that the underside of the floor Was {pn 
to prevent cold air from being in contact with it; in all buildings thewlateg 
below the floor is inclosed with plain untreated boards to keep the Wing, SDace 
reaching the underside of the building; this, however, cut off all vent f 
from the structural timbers and in damp places it has been the eadlation 
decomposition due to mildew and fungus growth on the lumber, N Use of 
buildings were originally provided with eaves, gutters, and downspouty Nese 
discharged at grade; these gutters and downspouts, not being connecteq Which 
sewer, served no purpose, and in consequence as they have become we to the 
it has not been deemed necessary to replace them. rn Out, 
A number of the older buildings show cracks in the walls, due to shri 
this, of course, impairs the efficiency of the heating and ventilating ayereee 
There is no plumbing directly connected to any of the buildings, tem, 
portables are located as part of a permanent school, the toilets in the Wherg 
nent building are available at all times. Derma. 
Where portables alone form a school unit, toilets are provided in a go, 
building which is at some distance from the classrooms and are prourate 
with antifreeze closets. Ovided 
Drinking water is provided in the later class of schools from a hya 
which is located midway between classrooms and toilets, with no pret Tant 
from the weather. ectlon 
There is but one of these buildings with any artificial light, ana this 


wired and has electric lights suspended from the ceiling. ‘There is telep} 8 
connection in a number of them, especially where these portables oe Hong 
school unit. TM 9 


Hach building is provided with a fire extinguisher which appears to bi 

available for use in an emergency. © kept 
It is recommended that any further moving of these schools show 

carefully considered and only those in a very substantial condition 

other buildings should be repaired as long as necessary, but when tl 

ness in their present location is gone, they should be abandoned. 
Respectfully submitted. 


ld be yer 
be moved, 
heir useful. 


CoMAQTTER OF INSPECTION Or 
PorTABLE ScHOoL Buiprnas, 
2 Joun A. Lone, Chairman, : 
Engineer in charge of District of Columbia Repair Shop. 
Member American Society of GRE ee 
ican Vv oO vil Engineers, Ohief Stru N 
Engineer, Municipal Architect's Office, District ‘of Colne t 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S SECOND Report, Serremper 11 
REPORT ON PORTABLES 


or EDUCATION OF THE DIistrioT oF Cotumpta, 


Bo. 
9 the GenTLEMEN : At the meeting of the Board of Education held 
BS sore ak superintendent reported to the board on the matter of heron 
26, iT of 75 portable schoolhouses. The superintendent called the attention 
qnved poard to the uproofing of certain portables by high wind and their weak- 
of th dition resulting from transfer from one location to another, and asked 
Cora of Fducation to adyise him “as to whether the past practice of trans- 
nd setting up of portables to relieve such. congestion shall be con- 
or whether the use of said portables shall be abandoned and the chil- 
tinued: v ngested schools placed on part time.” 
are ee that the school officials and the Board of Education might have the 
ore pistrict officials competent to pass judgment on such matters, the 
‘atendent closed his report to the board with the recommendation that 
- card of Education request the municipal architect to inspect thoroughly 
«the ¢ the 75 portables now in use and report to the Board of Education in 
each 0 on the safety and suitability of each portable for continued classroom 


use. cecretary of the Board of Education, under date of July 6, 1929, trans- 
d the superintendent's complete report on portables to the municipal archi- 
mitte SACLE Harris. Mr. Harris designated a committee, consisting of Mr. 
‘A. LONE, chairman, engineer in charge of the District of Columbia repair 
John andoMr: Harold H. Marsh, chief structural engineer in his office, to 
shODr all portable school buildings. This committee invited Mr. J. J. Crane, 
insP© ssistant superintendent of schools in charge of buildings and grounds, to 
firs pany them in their inspection tours, and Mr. Crane accompanied the 
accor ittee during the first day of its inspection. 
comm meantime, in accordance with the usual practice, school officials were 
nesting the transfer of portables to other locations where congestion made 
req of portables desirable, These requests were received by First Assistant 
rintendent Crane from various school officials, as follows: 
pe 9g—Mr. Haycock: Two portables at Brookland; one to Whittier School 
pod one to John Baton School. 
June 2g—Mr. Wilkinson: One portable from Birney School to Giddings School. 
July S—Mr. Haycock: Five portables, Park View School, to Municipal Play- 
ground, across the street, 
Under date of July 10, 1929, First Assistant Superintendent Crane sent the 


following communication to the municipal architect: 


«Memorandum for the Municipal Architect, District of Columbia : 
umphis office requests an inspection and report on the two portables at the 
Brookland School, the five portables at the Park View School, and the one port- 
e at the Birney School. The removal of these portables is under considera- 


fom decision to be made when report is submitted by you as to their present 


ndition. 
coran early reply will be appreciated. lao 
ERE J. CRANB, 
“ First Assistant Superintendent.” 


Under date of July 16, 1929, Mr. Crane received the following reply to his 
communication from Mr. S. B. Walsh, assistant municipal architect. 


“Memorandum to Mr, Crane: 

“Replying to your memorandum of July 10, you are advised that as a result 
of inspection of the two portables at the Brookland School, the five portables 
at the Park View School, and the one portable at the Birney School, it has 
been ascertained that same can be reused elsewhere. 
“S. B. WaALsH, 
“Assistant Municipal Architect, District of Columbia.” 


On the basis of the above report of the municipal architect's office, the school 
officials issued instructions to the repair shop to transfer said eight portables to 
new locations, and said portables will be ready for the use of pupils when 
schools resume work on September 23, except one at Brookland School. 

The two portables at the Brookland School, which it was proposed to move 
were being released because of the anticipated opening of the Langdon School. 
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i he municipal architect informs us that this school will not 
SOE wenenary) 1930, or even later, one of the two portables at the BroePehey 
School is being retained at that location. n s Ollang 

Under date of July 22, 1929, the committee of inspection of Portable 
buildings submitted its report to the municipal architect, Mr. Albert L Schoo) 
who in turn transmitted the same to the secretary of the Board of Daya 
Under date of July 28, 1929, the acting secretary of the Board of B Ncton 
Mr. R. W. Holt, transmitted a copy of the report to the superintenqent@%tlon, 
superintendent immediately directed that copies of this report be trong The 
to each board member. Mitteg 

The first opportunity for 
report of the municipal arch 


the Board of Hducation to formally ¢o, 

itect was at its meeting on September 4, 1990 the 
the report was received and referred to the superintendent foy Consider Hen 
and report in consultation with the committee on buildings, grounds, and TAtion 
ment, Accordingly the superintendent presents this report. equip, 


THE REPORT ITSELF 


The report of the committee appointed by the municipal architect g), 


as OW. 

careful inspection of 75 portable schoolhouses now in use. It deser} Sq 

three types of portables now in use, the methods of construction, anq prov, the 
0} 


for heating and yentilation. The report includes a list of portables, ¢he;, {ns 
tion, and gives a comment on each portable or group of portables, The loca. 
gives clear evidence of a painstaking inspection of each portable to ascertay Lott 
present physical condition. 1 its 
A reading of the recommendation of the superintendent quoted earlier j 
report will reveal the fact that the superintendent recommended that the this 
nicipal architect report in writing “on the safety and suitability of each: ny. 
able for continued classroom use.” The report does not specifically ao theo 


The form of the report is such, however, that there can be little doubt . 
the inferences that the committee would have the school officials and the pbout 
of Education draw. Under “ Remarks” the report indicates that conditionc¢ 
the portables may be classified into three general groups: DS of 

1. General condition good. 
2. Materials beginning to rot. 
3. Not in usable condition until repaired. 
The fact that the committee specified that the two portables at the Petwort} 
h 


School “ should not be further used until top and bottom sills and posts hay 

been replaced” makes it appear clear that similar statements would have b all 
made concerning other portables if the deterioration of the buildings had n eeu 
sitated such recommendations. SIRs 

A careful study of the conditions of the 75 portables revealed by the in 
tion made by the committee shows that 45 are in “ general good condition a 
show yarious degrees of rotting of timbers, and 2 should not be useq in tl 
present condition. #3 

The report closes with this recommendation: 

“It is recommended that any further moving of these schools should be y, 
carefully considered, and only those in a yery substantial condition be m, very 
other buildings should be repaired as long as necessary, but when their aoeran 
ness in their present location is gone, they should be abandoned.” eful. 


ir 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


The superintendent recommends: 
le That the two portables at the Petworth School, which are reported by thi 
committee on the inspection of portable schoolhouses to be unfit for further 5 
prithont repairs, be abandoned. mse 
2. That the Board of Education authorize and direct First Assistant 
tendent Crane to secure from the repair shop a further report on the oan 
ables ia pultich sorting of Sunbers has taken place, for the purpose of determining 
whether said portables are safe and suitable for classroom use, bef 
Broan in them on September 23. "ha tbat gna 
. That the Board of Education authorize and direct First Assistant 
Ee eeabl Grane ghee oO Secure an estimate of the cost of any repaivete ad 
ortables that in the judgment of the repair shop may be necessar § 
portables in proper condition for use. M no Oat 
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nm jntendent advises the board that as heretofore the District repair 
ne super asked to determine whether portables May properly be moved 
7. Will be orders to the repair shop for moving them to another location. 
sho? jssulné vf dation of the committee that only those portables in a very 
pie re! mondition be moved, and that others should be abandoned when their 
pstaD l their present location has been served, is a policy that the school 
su (ulness iD ity indorse. The abandonment of all portables without further 
clals heat {deal that the school officials would sincerely like to attain, 
ving 18 mintendent believes that hereafter portables should be moved to new 
mone super y in the case of the most urgent needs, The adoption of this policy 
ps only ry not only because of the condition of the portables, but also 
gers secre ee of the new schoolhouse construction annually being carried on 
possi trict of Columbia. 


bmitted. 
ID respecttully as Frank W, Batrou, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Approved: Dr. F. I. A. Bennett, 


Chairman Committee on Buildings, Grounds, and Dquipment. 
REPAIR SHOP'S REPORT SEPTEMBER 18 


F EDUCATION OF THE Districr or Corvynra, 
To THE Boe Washington, D. 0. 
anp GENTLEMEN : The inspection of portables requested by the Board 
ADIES Gi at a meeting held on September 11, 1929, has been completed. 
ff Bduca ction was made by Mr. J. A. Long, engineer in charge of the District 
phe ob and Mr. J. J. Crane, first assistant superintendent of schools in 
repair ft puildings and grounds, 
4 d is a report submitted by Mr. Long covering the different portables 
Attache nd the necessary recommendations for repairs, 
inspectet rd to the portable at the Phelps Vocational School, this portable has 
In Abe for bricklaying instruction. It is of no further use for this purpose 
een use! mendation is made that it be removed. 
and recom information of the members of the Board of Education a model 
For the table construction below the first floor is submitted. The 


OT" 
Bieter ia different items mentioned in the report. 
mode) * 


ibmitted. 

Respectfully su Frank W. Batzov, 
Superintendent of Schools, 

submitted. J. J. Crane, 
First Assistant Superintendent. 

Approved. Dr. F. I. A. Bexnerr, 
Chairman Committee of Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment. 

76054—29—6 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT oF Co; 
ENGINEER DAS He, 
Washington, Septem mbe, SETAC 
Mr, J. J. Crane, Tr 184 1 
First Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 29, 
District of Columbia, 


Sr: In compliance with request to inspect portables, the followin, 
tion is submitted: gs infor, 
as 
School Location Remarks 
Biddi Dx-patwasd Third and G Streets SE_.... Necessary new sills i 
ngs (1) also that the piesentye rank ree 
board walks provided one can eee 
Cleveland (1).-..-_.. Eighth and T Streets NW-- ye Posts and sills on east seh by bui 
G 1 T ae and Rand Streets | New posts and sills 
jarrison (1) Nut a rn sbuiling. = at Northeast ¢, comer 9 f 
Brown (3).. Sahat Avenue and |. New si an pists al ‘0, 
© Military Road NW. building No. Sills 5” ort 


C 
southwest a and along ts orthy Side 


No. 2. New sills and est, 
ie ON aes nana along cast side of Baila orth sn 
Jefferson (1)-.-.-.--... irginia Avenue an ew posts and sills 
: Street SW. building No. 3 under 1 orth y 
Syphax (2)_...-.----__ a web velin Nand 0 Streets | Necessary new pate of sill for No, 1 ae of 
ing, 
CoS Heights (2)__ Congress eee ees Steoaiy oe Parts of sil]. 
PE ees eo ‘wenty-second and Prouw' ew sills northwest co: 
Mi athe d B Streets | R id that hi arel al 
Chg Ae elft) lace an reets ecommend that d 
Rosedale ( Tren eth id Rosedal New reels stra i. i; ee og 
osedale (1) --..-..-_.| entic ani le | New posts ani of 
: Streets NE. of building No.2,» 1 Mt the southeng 
Benning (1)-..-..-.... Anacostia Road NE_...._.- alew, post) ead ait of sill under agin 
Brookland (2)......___ aye and Monroe Streets Necessary new sills under buildings A Sldo of 
Keene (2).....-------- Blair Roud and Sligo Road New. posts at the southeast earner ang 
building to be leveled and blocks NO: % No, 


side, new sills und Up ‘on 
Taljents and ¥ sus | Neen a ae “i Ea 
we Feenth) Si ecessary new sills al 
Nos. 85, 30; and 37.0% NOTAN side of buitaingy 
Powell (1)_... nat Place near Park Road | New hosel at ari corner and uy; 
ling, also necessary sills u inden, en Center of 
Phelpscnancteetan| Vena Avenue and T | Floors and interior and exterior walle 
NW. gels _ Entire, building is b; ie ja bag 
and sagged from being oy, Strain 
used as a brick m eine verlouded “per beg 
sills are decayed, Recommend that this bui 
be condemned and removed from the gro, rig 


Respectfully submitted. 


JOHN A. L 
Engineer in Charge of District of Columbia Repair ‘Shop, 


a ee 


SECTION Il. CHANGES AMONG SCHOOL OFFICIALS, 1978-2 
» 9 


The Te sty sta "Ofereant changes in the administra 
«ve a : Mths My ial signi : i 
Honeress authorized the creation of Ree Nir pectstina eae that 
‘onal first assistant superintendent of schools in charse of addi- 
fo” and grounds as authorized: by Congress wa rge of build- 


j . Ss . 
provision was also made in the appropriations aS peated a une 1. 
if ointment of an assistant principal, male, at the West or the 
j. The statistical office was enlarged by the estern High 


choo! cS a ie ; provisi 
e position of statistician in grade P_ ovision made 
for Totark in oti CAF-3. = 3 and an additional statis- 
The year also saw an unusual number of retirements of school 


rs and transfers of officers growing S 
Lisi section of the annual report pots gt fuck retirements. 
chool officials due to deaths, retirements, resignations Bes prong 
ganization Or aaa ioe of te school systemon™ » and reor- 
Us hs were as follows: Mr. < 7 AL: ¥ 7 
ers =i fin W. Miller and Miss Miriam 
Retirements were as follows: Dr. E.G. Ki Mike"! ‘ 
patti Miss Alice M. Clayton, Miss A. I. Galedbier ant an gee 
Macqueen. 2 « te. 
Appointments to fill vacancies were as follows: Mr. Har 
smith, Mr. H. Dale Davis, Mrs. Florence N. Cornell Mix Bile 
M. Crook, i eich H. Rogers. : 
fiss A. E. Hopkins was appointed t Kp } 
a Pani of Sere te © a new position created as 
Appointments. to I new positions due to growth of the school 
tem were as follows: Mr. Jere J. Crane, Mr. Nor 
a Mr. George D. Straver, _ , Norman J. Nelson, 
Transfers were as follows: Miss Janet McWilliam, Mi 
C. Mortimer, and Mrs. Florence H. Rogers. Cot 


1. Deatus 
MR. ALVIN W. MILLER 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held June 5, 1929, the 
superintendent presented the following statement on the death of 
Mr. Alvin W. Miller, whiclt occurred May 19, 1929: 


It is with very sincere regret that I have to report the death of Mr. A. W. 
Miller, principal of the Central High School, which occurred at approximately 
1a, m. on May 19, 1929. 

Mr. Miller was a product of the Washington publ’e schools, having gradu- 
ated from Western High School and Washington Normal School. He was 
also a graduate of George Washington University. 

He was appointed to. service on October 1, 1903, in the primary schools and 
in January, 1904, he was promoted to be teacher of bookkeeping and business 
arithmetic in Business High School. On September 1, 1916, Mr. Miller was 
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erred to Central High School as a teacher of business subjeg 
pectke Ereablisharent of the business courses newly created in that se! Chay, 
May 10, 1920, Mr. Miller was made assistant principal of Centra} igh & 
and on December 30, 1924, he ey principal of the school, whieh DShoot 

d until the time of his death. Sit 
ars seemingly untimely death of this splendid school officer has ro: lon 
the Washington public schools a very great loss. He was in the miageht to 
successful and progressive administration of a great school, He enjor ot 2 
respect and esteem of his coworkers and the devoted admiration of the the 
student body. The loss to the public-school system in the death og Me ting 
is very great. ~M lep 

MISS MIRIAM J. AUSTIN 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held March 64 
the superintendent presented the following statement on the q Ee rey 
Miss Miriam J. Austin, which occurred March 2, 1929; of 


With deep regret it becomes the duty of the superintendent to re, ort 
Board of Education the death of Miss Miriam J. Austin, administrative re the 
pal of the Wheatly School, sixth division, Miss Austin died at Garfielq Dring. 
on the morning of Saturday, March 2. Although Miss Austin haa been in vita 
ing health for several years, her death came rather suddenly after an {1} 
of less than a week's duration. Funeral services were conducteq at les 
o'clock Tuesday morning, March 5, at the residence of her brother, Hartt 
Austin, 1707 Hobart Street. Mf 

All of Miss Austin’s school experience as teacher and principal Was fy 
schools of the northeast section of the city. She was held in high esteen the 
her school associates and by the patrons of the schools in which she devote ni 
years of her life to the education of youth. It would be difficult to meas 42 
the extent of the influence of her well-spent life in the character developme’ 
of the many boys and girls with whom she came in contact as teacher mt 
principal, 

In 1887 as a graduate of Washington Normal School she was appointeg 
first-grade class at Blair School, Sixth and I Streets NB. She won rapid 
motion in the elementary grades and was assigned to the principalsh{ 
Pierce School in 1897, In 1906 she was assigned to the principalship of Maqtgo% 
School and later, in 1918, was promoted to the principalship of Wheaticw 
School, where she served as principal up to the time of her death, Meanwy 1 
the Wheatley School had developed from an 8-room building to a 20-room at 
with assembly hall. nit 

The superintendent desires to express his word of commendation of 
faithful and effective services rendered by Miss Austin as teacher and prinej L 
and desires to recommend to the Board of Education that a copy of this sete 
ment be spread on the minutes of this meeting and that the secretary of the 
board be instructed to send a copy of this statement to the members of the 
bereaved family. He 


2. RETIREMENTS 


On the retirement of the persons indicated the superintendent pre- 
sented to the board the following statements: 


DR. E. G. KIMBALL 


After the close of the past school year the superintendent desires to bring to 
the attention of the Board of Education the retirement of Dr. EB. G, Kimball, 
for so many years an important officer in the public school system, and in 
recent years supervising principal of the third division, 

As teacher and officer his work in the schools has extended over a period of 
47 years. The superintendent, school officers, and all teachers who haye been 
associated with Doctor Kimball will greatly miss him. re 


His accumulated knowledge of school affairs and his good judgment had much 


weight in the solution of administrative problems. His leadership of teachers _ 
was most influential in the development of a fine esprit de corps in the schools 
that he supervised. He impressed the communities in which he labored as a 
fair-minded official and worthy citizen. 
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- his graduation from Dartmouth College, Doctor Kimball ¢ 
oon ae and was appointed as teacher in the seventh grade at Trance 
ayashing’ September 1, 1882. His ability as a school man Was early recognized, 


7) levated to a position of superyisi it 

00 was ele p ing principal and assigned 
be 490! ere division. Later he became Supervising principal of the old third 
to the ‘ollowing which he was assigned to the position of supervising Principal 


yisioMy nth division, which covered a portion of east Washington north 
al e Cahn Capitol Street. In this position Doctor Kimball beeame ental 
s an esteemed community leader, For nearly 20 years he labored con- 
ished as in that part of the city. 
in 1923, when there was a readjustment of school divisions, Doctor 
te was assigned to the third division which was in that part of the city 
gimbal Florida Avenue and the District Line and between Rock Creek Park 
‘s' Home. 
nd Soldier mball has served as president of the Teachers’ Annuity and Aid 
Ca for a number of years, and has also acted as president of the 
Associate supervising principals for some time. In addition, he has acted as 
poard n of the following committees: Committee on thrift work in the ele- 
enairml schools; committee of the teachers’ council to consider new salary 
mentary ns committee on the revision of the course of study in arithmetic for 
jegislation tary schools. 
ew of his record of service the superintendent Tecommends that the 
of Education record a special vote of appreciation of the services rendered 
poar gchools by Doctor ©. G. Kimball, that a copy of this statement be spread 
in the minutes of this meeting, and that the secretary of the board be instructed 
a copy of it to Doctor Kimball, 


MISS ADELAIDE DAVIS 


meeting of the board the superintendent has the honor to submit 
and for retirement of Miss Adelaide Davis, supervising principal of the 
oe division, this retirement to become effective August 31, 1929. Miss Davis 
sixt its her retirement papers voluntarily, feeling that it is to her advantage 
sally to withdraw from the arduous work of her office, and thus put 
bys in a position to enjoy the freedom of retirement. The superintendent 
Bere the administrative officers regret that the schools must now lose one of 
and most valuable supervisory officials. Miss Davis has been a recognized 
a ae among us, haying contributed much to the progress of our schools during 
Titel period of her service as principal and supervisory officer. In the coun 
the of the superintendent Miss Davis has displayed marked professional ability 
_ sound judgment. In the supervision and leadership of her teachers, her 
ee ence has been felt in the effectiveness of classroom instruction in her 
Sota In the communities where she has labored she has won the esteem 
Ha confidence of school patrons. 
erie is a notable record to have served the schools so acceptably for 46 years. 
Appointed to the sixth grade at the Abbot School in 1883, Miss Davis was 
PO eferred successively to the Seaton, the Webster, and the Henry Schools, 
La her promotion to the seventh grade at the Arthur. Later she was pro- 
voted and again in 1893 assigned to the eighth grade at the Twining School. 
va recognition of her executive ability, Miss Davis was promoted to the prin- 
eipalship of the Emery School when that building was erected in 1903. At 
this time the Bloomingdale-Hekington section was growing rapidly and the 
Emery School was recognized as its educational center for elementary pupils. 
For a period of 20 years Miss Davis worked in this community as principal 
of the Emery School, where she won recognition as a community leider and 
at the same time established herself as one of the leading principals of the 
city. During this period Miss Davis for a number of years was president of 
the principals’ association, and served on a number of committees which were 
steering important legislation in Congress affecting our teachers. Probably 
the most valuable achievement of this period was the passage of the teachers’ 
retirement law, which has been a great boon to the teachers of this city. It is 
significant in this connection that at this time Miss Davis becomes the bene- 
ficiary of the very legislation for which she labored so assiduously for a number 
of years prior to 1920 when Congress passed the teachers’ retirement act. 
In recognition of her outstanding ability as administrator, Miss Davis 
was promoted to the supervising principalship of the sixth division on October 
1, 1923. For six years Miss Davis has had charge of the supervision of 17 
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Jementary school buildings in that portion of northeast Washin 
she has von an enviable reputation as an effective school officer ce Hey, 
community leader. She will be greatly missed in the conferences Att Wise 
headquarters. Scho, 
In view of this record of notable service in the schools, the super 0} 
respectfully recommends, that the Board of Education express q y 
preciation and commendation, that a copy of this statement he 
the minutes of this meeting, and that the secretary be instructeq tue a 


copy to Miss Davis. Seng H 


Ote of 


MISS A. M. CLAYTON 


At her own request the superintendent has the honor to presen, 
Board of Education at this meeting the retirement papers of Mic. ° th 
Clayton, administrative principal in charge of Seaton-Blake Schools 2 M 
tirement to become effective August 31, 1929. In retiring at this tir thig te 
comes to a close a period of 44 years of continuous service in fa they, 
schools of the District of Columbia. School officers and associntos blig 
that it becomes necessary for Miss Clayton to withdraw from the a4 Tegra 
this time. As teacher and principal throughout these many years. Schools at 
of Miss Clayton has been characterized by conscientious devotion to oie Work, 
In the early days of her labors, Miss Clayton taught the primary 
advancing from grade to grade in several different schools. Her fi Stradey 
ment in October, 1885, was to the first grade at Peabody School, on a é 
salary of $400 per annum. She was gradually promoted to higher Meager 
teaching at Blair, Madison, and Taylor Schools, until she was clevitte gr; 
principaiship of Hayes School in 1896. She continued from that ta to the 
a teaching principal in several buildings until she was advanced to hate. On as 
trative principalship at the Seaton-Blake School in 1926. Previously Adminis. 
served as teaching principal at Seaton for three years. S'Y she haq 
Professionally high minded and deyoted to her calling as an edueat, 
Clayton served the schools well throughout her career, She was AlWwer Miss 
cerned that her school be a center of wholesome influence for the eo; AYS con. 
and labored consistently with that high purpose in view. In her Ter ttnity 
of teachers she stood for high professional ideals. Cadershin 
In submitting her retirement papers to the Board of Education, the 
tendent recommends that the work of this officer and teacher be comm SUperin. 
the board, that a copy of her record of service be spread in the ain by 
the meeting, and that the secretary send to Miss Clayton a copy of thee 0 
cord, 


MISS A. L. GALESKI 


; The snperintendent has the honor to submit to the Board of Edueati 

its consideration at this meeting, the yoluntary request for retire; antics 
Miss A. L. Galeski, administratative principal of Grant-Weightman gut of 
this retirement to become effective from and after August 81, 1929. pc liool, 
in the best of health, Miss Galeski deems it wise to withdraw trot thong 
at this time rather than delay her retirement until impairment of ¥rvicg 
makes her retirement necessary. Devoted to the work of ler professj hearth 
gales has Rendered faithful service in the schools as teacher and pine 
‘or 43 years. During 14 years of this time she has bee rine: Dal 
mentary schools. is ae RecN or Os 

Her first assignment as a primary teacher in the schools was to th 
grade at Thomson School in September 1886. She was promoted ra i first 
higher vrades, teaching third and fourth grades at Grant School ay to 
fifth grade at Adams. In 1892 she was promoted to a sixth grade assi ans a 
in Franklin School, after which she seryed for 14 years as seventh wea 
teacher in Dennison School. After teaching eight-grade classes Roa 
Thomson, Johnson, and S. J. Bowen Schools, Miss Galeski was honor pate 
promotion to a principalship at Bowen. This was In 1916. Later a by a 
assigned to the prineipalship of Hyde School and in 1922 to the princi ale ae 
AveentpOR School. Two years later Miss Galeski was advanced to ae 
ml n strative principalship when Grant and Weightman Schools were combined 
Tler record shows that Miss Galeski has been in a posi o 

ina number of different communities. In the solution Bas ugh 
lems Miss Galeski bas always been courageous and aggressive. Sait 
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3 was always recognized as a successful teacher of boys, wh y 
eason =f her fine comradeship and broad understanding of the natural Tatas 
Femembe As an bas Sad ein pease than 20 years Miss Galeski {n- 
poys: reds of boys sitls of adolescent age and will be r 21 
of enced nuncrriendly teacher and principal. rey saser eee 
m dent desires to recommend that the Boar Y 
y the rintend e Board of Education ex- 
bs phe SU of commendation of this officer who now retires, that a copy of 
press a rd be spread on the minutes of this Meeting, and that the secretary be 


MISS K. R. MACQUEEN 


endent is presenting for the consideration of the Bo Edu- 

aperie meeting, the request for retirement of Miss Katherine n a 

cation wqministrative principal of Takoma School, this retirement to become 
queed, a from and after August 31, 1929, 

Ive etirement will terminate a period of serylce very satisfactorily ren- 

proughout a period of 47 years. Bor 17 years Miss Macqueen has 


mber, 1882, Miss Macqueen began her career as a teacher in the 
a grade at Thomson School. She moved up in the grades by gradual 
8c ions, teaching the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades at Force 
pron a east Her promotion to an eighth-grade position came in 1906, her assign- 
and peing Dennison School, where she taught for three years. In recognition 
ment executive ability Miss Macqueen was promoted to the principalship 
of seroma in 1909, and when that building received its addition and became 
at groom unit Miss Macqueen became an administrative principal. 
a He js an honor to labor acceptably in a community as an educational leader 
o long a period as 20 years. Miss Macqueen has Seen the school in Takoma 
m a small unit to a large building that now requires portable schools 
take care of its enrollment. Her work as teacher and as principal has been 
naracterized by the maintenance of high standards of instruction and by a 
ciyotion to high professional ideals. As a teacher and officer Miss Macqueen 
Me eased her pupils with the desirability of being useful members in the 
ee and worthy citizens in the community. She was always solicitous of 
hom ood effect of her schoo! i ine community life, “ 
his time when this faithful officer requests retirement, the su erintende) 
ner to suggest that the Board of Education yote its Bpretiation of acoieed 
well rendered, that a copy of this record be spread on the minutes of this 
meeting, and that Miss Macqueen be sent a copy of the record by the secretary 


of the board. 


for 5 
row fro) 


8. AppornrMENTs To Finn, VacAnctrs 


The following appointments were made to fill vacancies during 
the school year 1928-29; ¢ 


SPNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


MR. HARVEY A. SMITH 


fr. Harvey A. Smith was appointed to fill the position vacated 
ane death of Mr. Alvin W. Miller. ee AR 


Mr. Harvey Arthur Smith is a native of Lancaster, Pa. He was educated 
in the public schools and Fairview Academy, Pennsylvania. He received a 
degree of A. B. in 1914 from Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
In 1921 he received the degree of M. A. from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is just completing his work for a doctor’s degree in Teachers College, 
‘Columbia University, New York City. 

Mr. Smith has had very extensive experience as teacher and school admin- 
istrator. He was teacher of Latin and mathemuties jn Franklin and Marshall 
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College, Lancaster, Pa.; teacher of Latin and German in the Ch 
School, Chester, Pa.; teacher of German in the Lancaster High g ter Hi 
of mathematics in the Millville High Schonqeool, gh, 


caster, Pa.; and teacher ins U 
N. J. He was made principal of the Millville High School, Millyijje Milyyy? 
4922 and was promoted to the position of superintendent of schools’ N, le, 

, 


N. J., in 1925. i 
During the past year he has taken intensive postgraduate Work j 
preparation for administrative and supervisory positions, Among tne furth, 
1 in Teachers College have been a major course 1e Course 
eq, 


which he has pursued ; 

tional administration, principles, and theory of the junior high school, 

of education, school statistics, methods of research, and comparatiye logo, 
Ve a Dhy 


Mr. Smith is 39 years old and married. He is the author of wy Aueatj, 
High School Failures,” and of various articles in the American jyq, tuay n, 
Digest. He has won the academic honors of Phi Beta Kappa and Teationgt 

h 


Kappa. i Deyt 
Mr. Smith has been recommended in the highest terms by those a 
known of his work as a teacher, principal, and school superintendent.” © hay 
The following quotation from a commendation by Paul R. Mort, q @ 
the school of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, irecto, é 
of the character of commendations which have been furnished ‘in is Viens 
Mr. Smith: Yegarq 4 
“Mr. Smith is one of the most outstanding students that has eo. 
the department of school administration for a number of years, Tae throng) 
mend him without reservation of any sort for a position of major re. can recom! 
as a school administrator or as an instructor in a school of duce oh Stbility 
is well fitted to make an outstanding contribution in either of these felony © 
8,7 


ASSISTANT HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


MR, H. DALE DAVIS 


The vacancy caused by the promotion of Mr. Frank A. Woog 
to the principalship of the Gordon Junior High School was para 
by the appointment of Mr. H. Dale Davis. filled 


Mr. Henry Dale Davis is a native of Wichita, Kans., and was graduat 
the Kansas Teachers College of Emporia, Kans., in 1914 with a degree ed fro 
He received the degree of A. M. from Teachers College, Columbia Ur fa 
New York City, in 1920. oer 
Mr, Davis was teacher of history and economics in Mulvane, Ka 
was principal and superintendent of schools in Protection, Kans., and 
of history in the Wichita High School. He was principal of the Hora teach, 
Junior High School in Wichita, Kans., and teacher of history in the Lak Mann. 
High School of Lakewood, Ohio. He was principal of the Horace Maan ee 
High School in Lakewood, Ohio. n Junior 
Mr. Davis has been since 1925 associate in charge of univers’ 
Columbia University, New York. He comes to Washington Mein patension, 
perience in school work in the elementary, junior high school, and eae Ske 
and university fields. He is married and has one child, a girl 12 years pr) 
ge. 


B, 
sity, 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPALS 


MRS. FLORENCE H. ROGERS 


On September 1, 1928, Mrs. Florence H. Rogers nntert 
principal of the Wallach-Towers Schools, vice Miss Julia Mt Ree 
lings, retired. ‘ 


MISS ELLA M. CROOK 


On January 2, 1929, Miss Ella M. Crook was appointed princi 
of the Wallach-Towers Schools, vice Mrs. Fl i. principal 
ferred to the Bryan School. 2 orence H. Rogers, trans- 
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MRS. FLORENCE N. CORNELL 


7, 1929, Mrs. Florence N. G i ‘ 
On Mare Bamonds-Maury Schools, iol Mi Mor. 


vice Mi 
cps! of ansferred to Wheatley School. pobre 2 
time ’ 


4, Ave ornTMENT TO New Position Dur to Reorganization 


MISS A. E. HOPKINS 


8, the Barnard School i 

August il, 1928, School was designated as a 16- 
puilding, and Miss A. E. Hopkins, who was formetty the teach. 
00 rincipal of that school was promoted to be its administrative 


MR. JERE J. CRANE 


June 1, 1929, Mr. Jere J. Crane was appointed t 
Uae of first assistant superintendent in hing of buildings aad 
prounds. 


_ Frank W. Ballou announces the appointment of Mr. Jere 
Sriaseistant superintendent of schools in charge of buildings and Aone rH 
ryice June 1, p 
bei “Crane resides at 5829 Chevy Chase Parkway NW., Washington, D. C. 
at present employed in the office of the Supervising’ Architect, Treasury 
partment, Oesigring Government buildings, The following is a statement 
of his qualitrogan the study of archi 
_ Grane began the study of arc tecture in 1894. For five years he 
i as office of Carrere & Hastings, architects for the ‘Now York aie 
qibrary ; he studied four years with Donn Barber, New York City; and he 
vas a student of design at Columbia University. 
weir Crane’s experience Is as follows: 
4006-1911: Office of the Supervising Architect, Treasury Department. 
4911-12: Office of Ingalls & Hoffman, architects, New York City. 
4912-1921 : Resident architect for the municipal sanatorium, § Otisyille, 
orange County, N. Y. 
4921-1924: Office of the Supervising Architect, Treasury Department, con- 
‘ith hospital construction, 


dW 
ots 4-25; While on leave of absence, office of De Garmo & Varney, architects, 


mi, Fla. 
M629. Office of Supervising Architect, Treasury Department, designing 
Government buildings. . 

The municipal sanatorium at Otisville, N. Y., is a city hospital, operated by 
the New York City Health Department. As executive head of this sanatorium, 
Mr, Crane was in charge of all activities except the medical care of patients, 
including the designing, planning, and erecting of new buildings, and the 
management and upkeep of all the existing buildings and grounds, which 
were approximately 125 in number, located on 1,300 acres of land. Mr. Crane 
was responsible for securing the materials and labor for construction and 
maintenance of the buildings. 

A complete water and sewerage system was installed, together with a system 
of roadways. Woodworking, plumbing, electrical, and blacksmith shops were 
operated on the premises, In addition, the hospital facilities, including a 
dairy and general farming and truck gardening, were developed and operated 
under his direction. ‘The sanatorium provided for the care of 600 patients, 
and required 250 or more employees for its operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Crane has been a registered architect in the State of New York since 
1916, and is also registered in the District of Columbia. 
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MR; NORMAN J. NELSON 


On July 1, 1929, Mr. Norman J. Nelson was appointeg 
principal of Western High School. 2Ssiety 
Mr. Norman J. Nelson is a graduate of George Washington Uni Dt 
a degree of A. B. Versity li, 
Mr. Nelson was first appointed as a teacher of business Subje With 
High School in 1922. In 1925 he was promoted as assistant Prine} in Ce 
High School. In 1928 he resigned in order to go to Harvarg pe, Ognttay 
pursue graduate study. Divers etal 
Mr, Nelson established for himself a splendid record for efficte ty 

service in his connection with Central High School and we feo] ‘ey an, 
service in the new position will be of an outstanding character’ thag* al 
.. iy 


MR. GEORGE D. STRAYER, JR. 


On July 1, 1929, Mr. George D. Strayer, jr., Was apo} 
new position of statistician. ; PPointed to t 


Mr. George Drayton Strayer, jr., was graduated from Princeto 
with a degree of B. S. in 1927. In 1928 he was awarded the ase Univerg 
by the Teachers College of Columbia University, New York Fee of MY 
candidate for the degree of Ph, D. at Teachers College. x § now 
Mr. Strayer now occupies the position of assistant to the super{ 
schools, in charge of research, Great Neck, Long Island, N. y Nten, 
for the position to which he is recommended includes courses jn S train, 
administration, educational statistics, problems in elementary eq edu tong) 
mentary school supervision, the psychology of elementary schoo) eat tion, en 
mathematics. Ubjects) ine 
Mr. Strayer has presented testimonials of the highest characte 2 
ing him both for his training and personal qualifications. Prof N Commend. 
hardt, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Unive; L. Engg, 
York City, makes the following statement: ersity, New 
“Mr, Strayer gives splendid promise as a worker and leader { 
of education: I have known him since boyhood and characterize {0° flelg 
splendid specimen of American manhood. I have every confidence ih ae a 
to succeed and recommend him most strongly to boards of educatio; is Ability 
intendents of schools desiring the services of an ambitious, clang ah ts 
and hard working young man.” W thinking. 


6. TRANSFERS 


Transfers of officers during the past school year withoy 


of rank or salary were as follows: it chang 


MISS JANET M’ WILLIAM 


Supervisin. principal, from the second, fourth, and eighth divi 


sions to the third division. 
MRS. FLORENCE H. ROGERS 


Administrative principal, from Wallach-T 
anny p pal, owers Schools to Bryan 
MISS FLORENCE MORTIMER 


Administrative principal, from Edmonds-M: 
Wheatley School. , Hen) mer aaige es ty 


> * 


SECTION III. ESTABLISHMENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


stablishment of teachers’ colleges in the District i 

Du ¢ the most significant developments that has taka 
is O60 system of Washington in many years. The importance 
the te establishment of these schools lies in the far-reaching effect 
of t h better prepared teachers will have on the instruction provided 
wine public schools. Heretofore teachers in the elementary schools 
in? peen graduates of the 2-year normal school, Recently the 
rial school course was extended to cover a 3-year period. The 
no blishment of teachers’ colleges during the past year means that 

fl 1, 1933, when the first class will be graduated from the 
eachers’ college, the eligibility requirements for teaching in 
Ais slementary schools of the District of Columbia will be a 4-year 
fessional course leading to an appropriate degree. Because of 
Bre significance of thus raising the eligibility requirements for ele- 
the tary school teachers, Section IIT is devoted to a brief historical 
metement covering the professional training of teachers in 


Washington. 
j. EsTABLISHMENT oF THE Norman ScHoots 


By an act ap roved June 23, 1873, a normal school was established 
fot vee City of Washington. Since certain provisions of that law 
ied directly to the establishment of the teachers’ colleges in 1929 
the law is quoted in full as follows: , 


[An act to establish a normal school for the city of Washington] 


it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unite 
dae. of America in Congress assembled, That the board of tasted of pabiie 
schools of the city of Washington be, and is hereby authorized to establish a 
normal school in the Franklin School Building for the special education of 
advanced pupils, who are to become teachers in the public schools of said city. 

Seo, 2. And be it further enacted, That the Board of trustees be authorized 
to employ 2 principal teacher of said school, at a salary not exceeding fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum, payable in monthly installments, as the salaries of 
other teachers of the public schools are paid; Provided, That no further 
expense shall be incurred by this act than is now required for teachers in the 

ublic schools for the year ending June 30, 1874. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That the board of trustees shall have 
power to make all necessary rules and regulations for the organization and 
government of the Normal School, to prescribe the course of study to be 

ursued therein, and to fix terms for the admission and graduation of pupils: 
Provided, That the graduates of this school shall have preference in all cases 
when appointments of teachers for the public schools are to be made, 


Approved June 23, 1873. 
Teacher preparation for colored pupils in the District of Columbia 
was undertaken as an endeavor outside the public-school system 
revious to 1879, largely threngn the efforts of Miss Myrtilla Miner. 
tin the year 1879 the normal school for colored pupils became a part 
of the public-school system of the District. of Columbia. 
45 
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9. Report or THE Scuootnouse Commission 


The report of the schoolhouse commission of 1908 reco, 
for both the white and colored schools “a normal school or nite 4 
college with a large model Grice de artment, As a re 2a} 
this recommendation, the J. Ormond Wilson Normal Schoo] it t of 
Myrtilla Miner Normal School buildings were constructed in the 
and a more extended normal-school program inaugurated, 1943 


3. REORGANIZATION OF NorMAL ScuHoois 


In October, 1925, the superintendent called to the attention , 
Board of Education the need of answering certain question 
had arisen in connection with the organization and o eration of 
two normal schools. Subsequently, on January 6, 1926, the Supe the 
tendent presented a formal recommendation to the Board of 7Petin. 
tion that the United States Bureau of Education be asked ta ita. 
the normal schools and make such recommendations to the Bott Udy 
Education for the development of those schogls as their ahd of 
the present institutions and the needs of the District of Columbia gt 
trained teachers might suggest. Accordingly, the Unite Starr 
Bureau of Education accepted the invitation and reported to tes 
board on June 28, 1926. The recommendations made by the Unite’ 
States Bureau of Education were considered by the board anq ah eq 
officials for several months. Following this study, the super; 
(endent reported to the board on March 30, 1927, indicating geneny 
approval of the recommendations of the Bureau of Education” 
Significant among these recommendations was one Proposing ¢h,; 
the 2-year course in the normal schools should be extended { at 
three years. This recommendation was approved by the B 
Education and put into effect July 1, 1927. 


© Covey 
Card of 


4. Junior Coiieces AND TEAcuErs’ CoLLEGEs ror WaAsntnetoy 


The junior college moyement is a significant development that has 
taken place in higher education during the past 10 or more Years 
throughout the country. Junior colleges have to do with the firs 
two years of the 4-year college course. _ The movement has resulted 
in the establishment of independent junior colleges in different parts 
of the several States, thereby bringing higher education Nearer to 
the homes of the people. Naturally, these institutions become 
feeders for the State university or for other 4-year collegiate institu. 
uions. The movement is also to be observed in 4-year collegiate 
institutions that have divided their 4-year program of study leadin 
to a degree into two parts, one covered by the junior college and the 
other covered by the senior college. 

From time to time during the past several years proposals haye 
been made in the District of Columbia for the esta lishment of a 
junior college. This proposal was made in the interests of provid- 
ing collegiate education for the high-school graduates of the District 
of Columbia at public expense. In his report for the school year 
1927-28, the superintendent called attention to the junior college 
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nd also to the desirability of considering the transforma- 

- ovement Mhormal schools into teachers? colleges. The superinten- 

tioD © zed his discussion of the matter with a recommendation that 

dent clot authorize a thoroughgoing study of the need of a junior 

hi jn Washington, as well as the establishment of teachers’ 
e 
colleg 


yleges:. jon of the needs of the normal schools an 
Orr} e dis program of studies from two to three 
jon 0 Hae lic attention to the desirability of ta 
qirected Ptablishing teachers’ colleges. Befor 
step of ia study and report on the need of 

as able lishment of teac’ 
the 


patie (0 the establishment of teachers’ colleges. 
en ing 


d the exten- 


5. Coneresstonar Acrion 


hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee o 
The a of the House of Representatives develo 
priations cesity, desirability, or Justification of the fo 
of BP ect of June 23, 1873, establishing the n 
i 
0 5 
f ‘ollows : 


7 at the graduates of this school s 
provided, epeta ements of teachers for the pa 


nA ppro- 
ed a discussion 
ollowing proviso 
ormal school, as 


hall have preference in all 
yen blic schools are to be made, 
cases der the provisions of this legislation, graduates of the normal 

DoS OF the District of Columbia have been given preference in 
schoo ntwents of teachers for the elementary schools of the District 
ape clumbia. During the past several years the number of such 
of Co tes has been sufficient to fill all new positions or yacancies 
Beet hing! staff of the elementary schools, thereby precluding 
jn the : ibility of any teacher outside’ of the District of Columbia 
Ee Eine a position to teach in the elementary schools of Washing- 
sect 


no matter what her training or success in teaching may have 
_ ton, 


Laas appropriation bill as reported by the subcommittee to the 
a a oF Representatives, contained the following legislative pro 
ou: 
yision ‘ 
ied, That beginning July 1, 1931, ana thereafter, section 3 of the act 
neha Aslative Assembly of the District of Columbia, approved June 28, 
of the tad “An act to establish a normal school for the city of Washington” 
1873, en 42, chapter 57, of the Compiled Statutes in force in the District of 
(section ) ’ shall apply only to those graduates of the normal schools of the 
SOF Columbia who shall at the time of their graduation rank within 
Dis 


5 r cent of their respective classes, arranged in order of their 
recived for their entire normal-school course, 
ra 


i islative provision aroused much discussion among the 
ae eet District of Columbia, and caused the passage of a 
a aaben of resolutions by citizens’ associations against the enactment 
of this legislation. Nevertheless, the above proviso was included in 
the appropriations bill as it passed the House. a, 
Further consideration was given to this provision by the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
provision was eliminated. 
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In conference the proviso was modified to read as follows. 


rovided, That effective July 1, 1938, that portion of section 3 of 

he Wagilntae Assembly of the District of Columbia, approveq Tung Wf, Act 
entitled “An act to establish a normal school for the city of Washingtos 3, agit 
tion 42, chapter 57, of the compiled statutes in force in the Distrieg (see? 
lumbia), which provides that the graduates of the normal schools jpn the of Co. 
of Columbia shall have preference in all cases when appointments of { ‘stoic 
for the public schools are to be made, is hereby repealed ; Provide mechery 
Board of Education is hereby authorized, under appropriations hereatt, hat the 
made, to expand the two existing normal schools into teachers’ Colleges > to 

the end of the fourth year thereof to award appropriate degrees, » And at 


The significant changes made in this provision in confey, 

1. Chaneinlf the date for putting the law into effect from Jo fe: 
1931, to July 1, 1933. § Y 1, 

2. Changing the preference from the first 25 per cent of the 
ating class to the entire repeal of the provision giving prefe ady. 
to normal-school graduates. ie Tene 

3. The addition cf the proviso authorizing the Board of Ra 
tion to expand the normal schools into teachers’ colleges, Ueca. 

This provision of the District of Columbia uppropriations act 
1930 is the legal authority for the establishment of teachers? coll for 
in Washington, D. C. eg 


6. Estriaatep Cosr 


In connection with the consideration of the establishment of te, 
ers’ colleges by the Senate Committee on Appropriations, attente 
was given to the probable cost of such action. At the request ou 
the bhatt of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appro of 
ations, Hon. Hiram Bingham, the president of the Board of Rae 
cation, Mr. Charles F. Carusi, under date of January 28, 1999 U- 
dressed the following communication to Senator Bingham: » ad. 


Dear SENATOR: Complying with your request for an estimate of Cost inyo} 
in expanding the two normal schools into teachers’ colleges, I beg to bate 
you that after consultation with the school officials I feel justified in vi 
to your committee that the cost will not exceed a sum between $30,000 
$35,000 for each of the two normal schools. i 

The items of cost involve a salary for the head of the institution of bet 
$6,000 and $7,000; four full-time professors, at salaries of $4,500 to $5,000 ‘Ween 
an increase of from $6,000 to $8,000 to provide a new salary schedule for rar 
other members of the faculty of the normal schools. T the 

I think I am speaking for the people of Washington when I Say that 
better equipment of their sons and daughters for teaching positions throu i ne 
the country would be regarded as a reasonable quid pro quo for the mine rae 
of the existing priority of placement in the local schools. der 

Very respectfully, 


and 


Cranes BP, Oanusr. 
7. Boarp Action : 


Under date of April 17, 1929, the superintendent of schools sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education the following report and orders 
establishing teachers’ colleges, which orders were approved by the 
Board of Education. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The ‘appropriatons act for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1930, contains the following legislative provision: 
“ Provided, That the Board of Education is hereby: authorized under ap- 


propriations hereafter to be made, to expand the existing normal schools into” 


ise 
Stating 
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, colleges: and at the end of the fourth year thereof to award ap- 
i» 
degrees: members of the Board of 
wate ‘est of the of Education and for th 7 
prone req the above legislation into effect, the superintendent gabmite 
y, 4s ‘orders for the consideration of the board. 


ESTABLISHING TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


¢ from and after July 1, 1929, and for all pupils enteri 
oracret pay yilson Normal School and the Miner Normal School ibe Fahd 
A date *xpanded respectively into the J. Ormond Wilson Teachers’ College 
wreeby Ome rtilla Miner Teachers’ College. . 
md the ett program of study in the teachers’ colleges shall be four years in 
gha 
he cessful completion of the said 4-year course an 
eat srtee cht be centeeg ees 
elo ce of this order.—The significance of the passage o: r 
bar, signflcd jicated by ie eS ate statements. MESES US WS UKE 
er students entering the teacher-training institutions after Jul 
ori Ay nenter for a Sich deacliore aoe course leading to a deereong ue 
ents now in the normal schools will continue as n - 
AL studpleting i ovens Peano course. seer 
students oct graduates of the teachers’ co lleges will be in the graduating cl 
3. “os fl 3, and the members of this class and all subsequent Cenchiers college 
of Jun ie will not receive the benefit of preferential consideration in the 
grad ement of teachers in the schools of Washington, as provided in the act 


of 1873. PUPILS NOW IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


d, That the status of the pupils now enrolled in the normal 
fae to be that of normal-school pupils, and that they shall be alaned 
e the 3-year normal-school course on which they have entered, not- 
the accompanying order establishing teachers’ colleges for students 
entering TON ase institutions.” 

ificance of this order.—The significance of the passa 
rho sign indicated by the following statements. Ms LOGO Cuan: 
er gent second-year class in the normal schools will complete its 


he pre: 
oa course in June, 1930, and the present first-year class will complete its 


uurse in 1931. 
8 yemsince the first class from the 4-year teachers’ colleges will be graduated in 
1033 there will be no graduating class from the normal schools or the teachers’ 


es in 1932. 
Ce il students now in the normal schools who successfully graduate there- 
from in 1930 or 1931 will be entitled to preference in appointment of teachers 
fn elementary schools as provided in the act of 1873. 


« order 
shall conti 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND TEACHING STAFF 


‘iro change the present normal school faculties into teachers’ college faculties 
the superintendent recommends the passage of the following orders: 

«Ordered, That the administrative and teaching staff of each teachers’ 
college shall consist of: (a) A president, (b) a dean, (c) professors, (d) as- 
sistant professors, (¢), instructors, and (f) part-time instructors. 

“ ordered, That the salary of the president of a teachers’ college be, and 
hereby is, fixed at the salary of a first assistant superintendent of schools, 
namely, an initial salary of $5,000, with an annual increase of $200 for a period 
of five years until a salary of $6,000 is reached. 

“That the salary of the dean of a teachers’ college shall be, and hereby is, 
fixed at the salary of the principal of a high school, namely, a minimum salary 
of $4,000, with an annual increase of $100 for a period of five years until a 
salary of $4,500 is reached. 

“That the superintendent of schools be, and hereby is, directed to make a 
study of the salaries. of professors, assistant professors, and instructors in 
teachers’ colleges, and to recommend to the Board of Education for its ap- 
proyal/a salary schedule for the teachers’ colleges in Washington.” 
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APPROPRIATIONS: 


mes urpose of organizing and conducting teachers’ COlleg, 
SE maendd that the Board of Education instruct the @ the Sy 
finance of the board and the school officials 4 oie consideration (IML eer. 
of appropriations to be requested, either in the mane Supplementa)” the ned 
which go to Congress in December, 1929, or in the regular appro: @ tm, 
ving specified purposes : Priation tea, 


for 1931, for the follov ! 
1. Salaries of presidents of teachers’ colleges. adel 


” Salaries of additional professors, 
3. Sneteaned salaries for members of the present faculties, 


4, Additional assfStant professors, instructors, and part-ti 


Me teag 
5. Structural changes in the two normal-school buildings, Acherg. 


RESTRICTION OF ENROLLMENTS 


The superintendent and his assistants have not completed their st 
matter of restricting admission of students to the teachers’ cai Udy ot 
superintendent hopes to report on this topic at an early date, Cges, atte 
le 


Respectfully submitted. 
FRANK W, Ba 


Superintendent of Bet 
901s, 


8. Apission to THE TEACHERS’ Contners 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held July 4 19 
following statement of entrance requirements and limitatin’ the 
nh of 


enrollment was approved: 


GENERAL INFORMATION CONCERNING TEACHERS’ COLLEGES, Wasuty 
n SHIN 
Jury 1, 1929 NESTON, Dg 
” 


FOREWORD 


The following information is given for the benefit of Prospectiy 
who consider entering the teachers colleges: € Students 
An appropriate degree will be conferred on those who success 
the prescribed 4-year course of study. 
The program of studies will include preparation of students to teact 
I. Kindergarten-primary grades (1, 2, and 3). eh in: 
II. Intermediate grades (4, 5, and 6). 
III, Junior high schools (7, 8, and 9—salary class 2A), 


fully COMplete 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


1. Graduation from one of the high schools of the District of Col 
graduation from a 4-year accredited high school that requires not l po 
units of secondary work or the equivalent thereof, Sssitl 

ot patent Aa ect all health requirements, All students on enter} 
and,annually thereafter are required to take a physi a erin 
a physical and medical examina. 

3. Students on entering will be required to take an ent 
Wes ou more accurate guidance and classification, rance test for the 

. Candidates who have had equivalent courses in acer i 
shall be given appropriate credit for such work. sues institutions 


bia or 
Man 15 


LIMITING ENROLLMENT 


Since the pupil capacity of each teachers’ colle, i 
ge building is not 

students, it becomes necessary to establish 5 i eA LL) 
else yg re trees te a procedure for limiting the entering 

n case the number of applicants for admission to the 

S s ent 

poachers college in the District of Columbia in any year esteadaribowtne 
the principal shall admit applicants who are graduates of an enw heh 
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are certified by the health officer as ysically 
and no pre catgvorder’ as physically eligible for 


s , yesidents of the District of Columbia, who s é 
pa on © quartiles of their respective graduating elas in 
tne UPS ge residents of the District of Columbia, who stand ir 
in i pout d quartile of their respective graduating Classes, 
yn the Msidents of the District of Columbia, who stand in scholarshintl 
3. Noor two quartiles of their respective graduating classes, P in 
the upper .idents of the District of Columbia, who stand in 
yonr gartile of their alti graduating classes, 
of persons admitted on advanced standi 5] 
rhe ancan any class exceeding 150 students. PB should not be such 
tot jon for admission sha e considered after Se 
Ca Be ie fill the entering class quota of 150. Ptember 1 of each 
ear exe jent student is one who resides with 


nore fin the boundaries of the District of Columbia, parents oF legally appointed 
an 


who 


scholarship 


n scholarship 


Scholarship in 


9. Course or Srupy 


y meeting of the Board of Education held June 26, 19 
sa course of study was approved for the first year ae fie 
follors! colleges. Tentative courses for the second, third, and 
rth years, have been worked out and informally discussed’ with 
fou Board of Education. The officers requested further time to con- 
the * the courses for the later years, : 
aon a rograms of ison will es Wc) namely, kinder- 
Z ary, intermediate, and junior high. 
aie Pll be the same for all sadenta Pues ambien 


rst year 
| Hours | Credits 
First year, first serester | 
Participation) .___ = 
: 3 
8 G 3 
Physica! 
Kr, 101--- ; 
Electives-- & 
otal. .-------=---- 2-2-0 orn tetera nen nna en nnn een en nen ee Fr 
Electives: x 
co, 101 (biology) --- ; A 
Pies it {phrystes) y ~ 
Science, 121 (chemistry). r 3 
Mathematics, 101 hae 4 3 
Mathematics, 111 (college algebra) - 2 2 
Foreign language, 101 C 3 
Music, 111 (plano) -- 7 - 
Firat year, second semester 
Require ology, 102 (introductory or elementary) - 3 : 
English, 102 (speech arts)-.-.---..--..-.__- 3 3 
Social studies, 102 (geography, physiographic influences) _ 3 3 
Music, 102. ------------------------ 3 : 
Physical education and hygiene, 102. H 2 
Electives. 
TES aR ran hr el i bo as io Repos i == 
tives: 
ee clence 102 (zoology), ; A 
Science, 112 (botany). 4 a 
Science, 122 (physics) - - 3 
Sclence, 132 (chemistry, > = 
Mathematics, 102 (er metic) 2 2 
Mathematics, 112 (trigonometry) 3 = 
Foreign language, 102. 3 - 


‘ord. 1 Or 16, 
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10. Toe Forore 


a program of instructj 
¢ It is the hope of ihe oe or ¢ 
cials that when completed the program of instruction in 06 Schoo] he 
colleges will be second to none in the country. A fac fe te cho. 
procured that will represent the standard of scholarshj ulty Wij Pry) 
ing that should characterize a teachers’ college of first ay and tea, be 
Tt must be recalled that for two years the faculty a nik, ch. 
school and the teachers’ college will be concerned not al the ng 

rogram of instruction for teachers’ college students bates With 
cerned also with the 3-year program of instruction for n will be the 
students who are expected to complete the course that Gee Choo} 
é ley, hay. 
€ 


entered upon. 
that has been exhibited by the i 
: Principal, 
S 


The ae 
of the normal schools, and by the supervisor 
cerned with the development of these schools, yeaa plicers aa 
ance to the superintendent that these schools will poate ul 
ake tha, 
at 


lace in the school system which such collegiate institutio: 
rank should take. — giate institutions of high 
{ 


e to work out 


Tt will take tim 
f Washington. 


teachers’ colleges 0 


faculties 


cTION IV. LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 
SE 


«on IV the superintendent Proposes to di 
Sieceriem was prepared and supported by the Board of Edu- 
Jogisla Artie the school year 1928-99, and to call attention to cer- 
ation dur! legislation which did not originate with the Board of 
in a put which affects the public-school system directly or 
aduca 
Parrectly: 


scuss briefly the 


Tue Boarn’s Lratsnatiy, Progra 


t of the school year 1998-99 the boar 
t the te ie securing the passage of the legi 
derbi ae ed by the board during the school yea 
geen PIek®. follows: 
Jegislation ending certain sectio 
© °°} Foxempting individual b 
i ility. isi 
5 eae public-school employees from the $2,000 salary 
“limitation. 
4 Se giaing free textbooks fo 


r_all public-school pupils. 
5. Providirig leave of absence with part pay for teachers and 
5. Bears! 


i lition to the above bills prepared in 1927-28, the Board of 
{n addi directed the committee on legislation early in the school 

Eden 99 to.prepare another bill covering a second 5-year 
ear 


d adopted a sys- 
slation that Had 
¥ 1927-28. This 


ns of the teachers? salary. act. 
oard members from personal lia- 


<hool-building program for submission to Congress, 
school- 


c ed legislation ‘will be classified and considered 
ay Oe toice:, Billa that passed, bills that failed, and bills not 
under ° 


acted on. 


BILLS THAT PASSED 


tioned bills, two were enacted into law, namely, 

peu aaa chen of the teachers’ salary act and exempting 

amen¢ nal board members from personal liability. “i 

see dment of certain sections of the teachers’ salary act—This 

gape a law when approved by the President on February 28, 
ih The law is as follows: 


[Public No. 834—Seventieth Congress] 


f the teachers’ salary act, approved June 4, 1924, 
AN ACT Toamend) cextatn cgirier ety other purposes 


i United States 
nate and House of Representatives of the 
Bat CUPS Eade assembled, That the following quoted bettas as 
Us é Siig tt Oi salary class 2, teachers in junior high schools, are hereby 
Artic! ’ 3 
esse: jire- 
Reta nior high schools who possesses the eligibility requ 
Se tegehara a Te elementary schools, and who in addition has met 
men 


the higher eligibility requirements established by the Board of Education for 
.the y 
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teachers in junior high schools, shall be paid in accordance With th 
@ fo 


schedules: A 
“AS teacher in the junior high school who possesses the eligibility req 


of teachers in the senior high and normal schools shall be paid in deeretien, 
Orda, 8 
Ne 


with the following schedules,” 
So that the salary schedule, as amended, shall read as follows 


Mowiy 


“CLASS 2. TEACHERS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


“Group A. A basic salary of $1,600 per year, with an annual 5 
salary of $100 for eight years, or until a maximum salary of $2 409 Tease ts 
5 Dey 
Yeq 
r 


is reached. ‘ 
“Group B. A basic salary of $2,500 per year, with an annua) 


salary of $100 for three years, or until a maximum salary of go 809 Tease ’ 
‘ Der nh 


is reached. Yeq 
“Group ©. A basic salary of $1,800 per year, with an annua) in : 


salary of $100 for ten years, or until a maximum salary of $2,800 Ri fh 
5 ae 
r 


is reached. 
“Group D. A basic salary of $2,900 per year, with an annual ing 
Te: 
288 fh 


salary of $100 for three years, or until a maximum salary of 

is reached.” $3,200 xe re 
Src. 2. That the Board of Education is hereby authorized to ae r 

eligibility requirements and prescribe such methods of appointment ADblish th 

tion for teachers in the junior high schools as it may deem preper or Drom, 

provisions of law covering such matters now in effect or which may qed % 


“be-enacted. reattay 
Sec. 3. That the totlowing provision of section 9 of Article y of 
June 4, 1924, “ Provided further, That no person who has not Tedgiene Act of 
least one year the maximum salary of Group A in any class, or aan Or at 
class 2, shall be eligible for promotion to Group B of any class oy oup G of 
of class 2,” shall not apply during the fiscal year 1928 to the teachers Toup Dd 
by the provisions of paragraph (d) of section 6 of the same act, Aflecteg 
Src. 4. Amend paragraph (q) of section 6 of Article IV py addi 
following: d ONE the 
“Provided further, That in the case of trade teachers in regular] 
ized trade schools the Board of Education is authorized to credit appre reeean. 
perience in the trades in the same manner and to the same extent ag Gl ex. 
were experience in teaching.” * Ugh it 
Suc. 5. That this act shall take effect on its passage. 


Approved, February 28, 1929, 


COMMENTS ON THE LAW 


The above legislation was sought by the Board of Educat; 
to raise or chug teachers’ salaries but in order to singers a 
the field of controversy certain provisions of the law relatin 
promotions and appointments. : : 8 to 

rtain explanatory matters relating to salary schedules for jy; 

high-school teachers was the dibsiet of misunderstand 
prompted appeals by teachers for promotions which, in the 9 inio 
of the Board of Education, were not thought to be desira le . 
within the meaning of the law. The passage of this law repealing 
that explanatory matter eliminates any ground for differences ¢ 
opinion regarding the eligibility of teachers for promotions to the 
2C salary class, since section 2 of the above law specifically gives the 
Board of Education the authority to prescribe such methods of ap- 
pointment or promotion as the board may deem proper, subject, of 
course, to the provisions of law. } 

Section 3 of the act was intended to correct partially an injustice 
to a group of 75 or 80 junior high school teachers who were actually 


—— ee eee ee eee 


nee 
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‘rom elementary. school salaries to junior hie 
on or who were not given the benefit of $100 for Eas iin 
Fi ies hp benefit had been extended by the law to every teacher 
fio Shing the same La Catt since the teachers? salary act went 
Ye peri met i 1924. The fact that the act Was not passed until 1929 
n 3 of no force and effect, since the relief provided 


jnto © section ii too 1 . 
makes “oy said teachers came too ate to accomplish its purpose, 


ereil makes it possible for the Board of Ed 
tb tion 4 roved experience in the trades to tos thas pane 
credit from the trades into teaching, Heretofore persons comin 
who e trades into teaching positions in trade schools could only fie 

Os 00, the basic salary of that schedule, since practically none 
paid vf had had experience in teaching. This provision does not 
Tet ae salary schedule but it does permit the Board of Edueation 
change credit for trade experience thereby making it possible for the 

iy ay persons of experience in the trades as much as $1,800 

bowl jnitial salary. 


gs an pting * dividual Board members from personal liability — 


garen me a law when approved by the Presi 
Th OO. Peng law is as follows: y the President on January 
20, ; 


[Public, No. 687.—Seventieth Congress] 


end Public Law No. 254, approved June 20, 1906, kno 

act TO amene to relieve individual members of thi .  Bducation ao Ae 

Ae £0 a8 peters of the Board of Education of personal 
1 

‘ the Senate and House of Re iv i 

; enacted by. presentatives of the United 

Bee of America in Congress assembled, That Public Law No. 54, apnrared 

sta 20, 1906, be amended by adding, at the end of section 2 of said act, the 


following = pers of the Board of Education of istric’ ¥ i 

I ‘members of m of the District of Colum 

‘be personally liable in damages for any official action of the mice 
not med in good faith in which the said members participate, nor shall any 
pel per of said board be liable for any costs that may be taxed against them 
me poard on account of any such official action by them as members of the 
LA poard; but such costs shall be charged to the District of Columbia and 
Ca as other costs are paid in suits brought against the municipality; nor shall 
Tr said board or any of its members be required to give any supersedeas bond 
iB security for costs or damages on any appeal whatever.” 


Approved. January 26. 1929. 


COMMENTS ON THE LAW 


The report of the Committee on the District of Columbia of the 
House of Representatives explained the purpose of this act in the 


following language: 

The object of the bill is to relieve members of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia of any personal liability for payment of damages or 
costs in suits or actions at law growing out of official acts of the board. 

The bill is intended to relieve a situation brought about by the fact that judg- 
ments, carrying costs, have in several instances been rendered against members 
of the board in actions brought against them regarding matters of interpreta- 
tion, ete., of acts of Congress dealing solely with school matters, and with which 
the members of the board had no personal connection, the result being to hinder 
and obstruct them in making transfers of their own real estate. Eventually 
the District pays costs taxed against members of the board in litigation growing 
out of their official acts, but in the meanwhile a cloud is put upon the title to 
property of the individuals constituting the board. 
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BILLS THAT FAILED 


Two bills which were prepared and supported by the 
Education failed of passage in the Seventieth Congress, Oarg 
provided the exemption of public-school employees from, tyes bint 
salary limitation, and free textbooks for public-schoo] pupil eg sig: 

Eaempting public-school employces from the $2,000 salar : iN 
tion—The bill was introduced in Congress on March 99, 1934 ‘mit, 
following form: yin the 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 0 


States of America in Congress assembled, That the provisions of ke Unig 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act, approyeq M Con pied 


as amended, shall not apply to employees of the night schools, vacatio, 10, 79,0¢ 
and Americanization schools of the public-school system of the mS Schogi 
Columbia conducted under and within appropriations made by Congresttict “ 
The bill was indorsed by the Board of Commissioners oy x 
1928. It passed the Senate on May 3, 1928. It was reporteyee oy 
certain amendments by the Committee on the District of rash With 
of the House of Representatives on May 11, 1928, and recone tmbig 
for passage. It died on the calendar of the House when Ca Ndeq 
adjourned on March 4. greg, 


COMMENT ON THE BILL 


appropriation act, approved May 10. 1916, as amended, whie 


above bill modifies, are as follows: h the 
Src. 6. That unless otherwise specially authorized by law no mon 

priated by this or any other act shall be available for payment to ane 8Dpro. 

receiving more than one salary when the combined amount of ealar, Derson 


exceeds the sum of $2,000 per annum, but ths shall not apply to Salaries 


officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps whenever they may be eti; 
or elected to public office or whenever the President shall appoint tronted 
™ to 


office by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or to Offic 
enlisted men of the organized militia and naval militia in the several and 
Territories, and the Distr.ct of Columbia. States, 
The effect of the above law is to prevent the Board of Educa 
from employing in night schools, vacation schools, and American® 
tion schools employees of various Government department aa 
have expert knowledge that would be of great value to shidar Who 
such schools. Because of the higher salaries that have been “ae a 
lished since 1916 both in the school system and in Governme a 
partments, persons in the Government whom it is the desire of 2 ae 
officials to employ are receiving a salary from the Government wh fe 
when combined een Ris By Ra they receive in the high chia 
computed as directe the Comptroller Genera rama 
Sear $2,000. vi r i ae ea 
The repeal of this provision, as proposed in the above bj 
not increase the cost of the activities ‘cartied on andes st Boe 
of Education; neither would it modify the salary schedules for se 
service. It would, however, permit the employment of better-traiy ed 
teachers in some of the vocational and clerical subjects. i 
Providing free textbooks for public-school pupils—The free text 
books bill was introduced in Congress in 1928, A similar bill had 
received the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
on February 15, 1927, and he reaffirmed his former opinion relative 


The provisions of section 6 of the legislative, executive, anq ; ate 
al 


Se ae 
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eed March 29, 1928. The Commissioners of the District 
his ieee recommended its passage in a report to Congress dated 
to Golum 0928. The bill passed the House of Representatives on 
orl a 11, 1929, in the following form. 
uar, ; Senate and House R 
br" by the Se of Representatives of the 
f 7 aotet in Congress assembled, That the Board of Bdueation Ot the 
B f Aeorumbia shall provide pupils of elementary schools, junior high 
. high schools of the District of Columbia free of charge 


jet ior 
DisoIs an8 Af all textbooks, supplemental books, and other necessary educa- 
gC e 


tion4! District of Columbia and shall be loaned to pupils unde 

See of ie Board of Education may prescribe. VP eda wer 
as nitions hat arents and guardians of pupils shall be responsible for all 
oe 5 ed to the children in their charge and shall be held liable for the 


po0ks 1086 every such book destroyed, lost, or so damaged as to be made unfit 


ric! upils. ~ 
foll ice by, otriehe Board of Education shall purchase for use in the public 
fo & such books and supplies as shall have been duly recommended by 
<onool untendent of schools and formally approved by the Board of Educa- 
e sup’ 


n. t the Board of Education, in its discretion, is authorized to make 
tio ee rte sell books or other educational supplies which are no longer 

cha ol use. phot 
excred ar eee Board of Hducation is authorized to provide for the necessary 

, 6. urchase, distribution, care, and preservation of said textbooks, 
exPetementary Dopey ait educational supplies out of Money appropriated 
uu ity ° " 
ander autho this act shall take effect from the date of its passage. 
Seo. 7 the House of Representatives February 11, 1929, 
188 ‘ 

ia February 15, 1929, the Senate Committee on the District of 
jumbia, recommended to the Senate favorable action on the bill 
Co; assed the House. . 3 
ONO legislation in recent years has raised more interest or been 

edited more universal support than this bill to provide free 
thooks and educational supplies for the pupils of the public 
bts ols of the District of Columbia. 
CoN pill, similar to the bill as it passed the House, had been ap- 
ed by the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia May 4, 
bee sel recommended for passage. 
Us failure of the passage of t e free textbook bill in the Senate 
was due to the objections raised to it first by one Senator and then 
her. 3 Saati : 
Cae having satisfied the objections of the first Senator who ob- 
‘scted to the measure, another Senator objected to the passage of 
the pill unless it should be amended to incorporate certain views 
which he holds with respect to the matter of separation of church 
State. EU . : 
oats committee on legislation of the Board of Education, of which 
Mr. Henry Gilligan is chairman, made the following report to the 
Board of Education after Congress had adjourned and the free 
textbook bill had failed of passage: 

The failure of enactment of the free textbook and supplies bill is a matter of 
deep regret to your committee. The House of Representatives passed it 
without amendment. In the Senate, when brought before that body under the 
unanimous consent calendar, it was repeatedly objected to by Senator Phipps, 
of Colorado. Many interviews were had with the Senator by various delega- 
tions, and he finally withdrew his objections, with the exception of a change in 
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o express its appreciation of this ; 
S acti, 
erate n 
The actual reason for the defeat of the measure should be laia Ne oy 
of Senator Heflin, of Alabama. i 
ments, designed to prevent the teac! z cent ace 
ae ia pirering eration of the bill by the Senate. The ate,” it Con, 


i Y such example to the T goy, the 

the present time, promising to bring such e: e attenti ig 

Beara at once. No such example was forthcoming. The people og i ON op Xl 

of Columbia may properly \ 

Heflin. nage 
BILLS NOT ACTED ON 


The Board of Education also prepared two other bills dari 
school year 1928-29, one providing leave of absence fo; teas the 
and officers with part pay and another providing a second achen, 
school-building program. The school officials and the Board of ue 
cation consider these bills to be of major importance. dy. 

A description of the efforts of the Board of Education ik 
preparation and furtherance of these bills will reveal the care @ the 
cised in the preparation of school legislation as well as the diffiouite 
under which the board labors in undertaking to secure the enact, tigy 
of such legislation. ; Ment 

Leave of absence with part pay for teachers and Officers 
November 17, 1926, the board agreed that provision for lea n 
absence with part pay for teachers and officers was highly desir nf 
and instructed its legislative committee to proceed with the pre Able 
tion of such legislation. Immediately the superintendent anq ¢ ary. 
man of the committee on legislation began the preparation of 9 bi 
More than a year was spent by the superintendent and the oh il], 
man of the committee with the teachers’ council in preparin aay 
revising a bill to the end that the bill would receive the united) af 
port of teachers and officers. The bill when ready for the comme, 
sioners had received universal indorsement, with but few objection, 
made to it. ns 

The bill as finally drafted was submitted to the Board of Ed 
cation on January 11, 1928, and approved. This bill was then ni 
sented to the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columb 
There then followed conferences of school officials and board meet 
bers with the commissioners in support of this bill. On February 
25, 1929, the commissioners returned the bill with a report from the 
Bureau of Efficiency suggesting certain changes in the bill. 

Following the receipt of this report, Mr. Gilligan, chairman of 
the committee, and the superintendent had a conference with the 
Board of Commissioners with a view of completing the revision of 
the bill at once. It was the obvious feeling of the commissioners 
that any further action on their part should be deferred until fal]. 
The school officials and the reat will revise the bill in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Bureau of Efficiency and return it to the 
commissioners for further consideration. 

Obviously some of the difficulties which confront the Board of 
Education in securing school legislation arise from the apparent 


Te. 


Evi 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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d to Congress through 
of Columbia. Unless 
egislation they do not 


egislation must be submitte 
ety ee a seissionera Of the District 
nec rd 7 Commissioners approve of such | 
“4 {9 Congress. If such legislation involves expenditures, 
the dit sed school legislation does, the commissioners must 
forw ost Pro approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

ure 

J50 9° COMMENT ON THE BILL 


1] provides that teachers and officers in the public schools 
This bil P ct of Columbia may be given leave of absence for edu- 
istr oses by the Board of Education with part pay during 
tional aa number of cities make such provision. 
Ce a 1, such leaves of absence with part pay are justified on 
In gener that the school system expects increasingly satisfactory 
its teachers and, more and more, as in Washington, 
ce Fea higher salary schedule for those teachers who are found 
Jishes a erior merit. Provision for leave of absence with part 
to possess ee more teachers and officers to make preparation 
ay will aad efficiency. Moreover, such leave during the school year 
Pf increas ¢ possible for teachers and officers to ‘secure more extended 
will make thorough training than they can during a six weeks’ sum- 


d more college or university. It will likewise tend to 
an aac to fale such leave and will thereby make it 
enco i teachers to use their summer vacation periods for genuine 

gsible Lor nd rest which some of them must have if they are to 
t “hheit physical strength and vigor. na : 
he bill is not in final form, but as has been indicated wilt 
fied in accordance with the suggestions of the Bureau of 


Baas school building program act ended June 30, 1930; that 
first °- 


- additional school facilities in sections of the city not 
Sie ae 5 ‘Be ayaa for in the first 5-year school building pro- 
inten 


lvised of the intention of the board to prepare a 
board EBS eth al building program bill and had been asked to 
second othe committee on legislation their views as to need for land 
er nildings in their respective areas. Accordingly, in the afore- 
an 


roceed as expeditiously as possible in the preparation of a second 
Goar school building program act. 


t buildings should be abandoned? 
2 What buildings can be enlarged? 
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3. What. buildings 

4. What new buildings are I 

5. What shall be the policy of the Board of Education ; 

acquisition of land for playgrounds around the older buildig” the 
Rs 


The board approved the recommendation of the super} 
and instructed its committee to proceed with the Preparath dey 
pill. In determining the answers to the questions stated lo t 
committee on legislation sought the professional advice of Ve, th 
mittee made up of Mr. A. L. Harris, municipal-architect, Maj con, 


Atkins, assistant to the engineer commissioner, and Maj 
Wilmarth, assistant superin : 


tendent of schools in charge of R. 0 
affairs. This committee visited the buildings concernin Weusin ! 
board desired information, and answered the questions rp; Neh th 
The superintendent prepared and submitted to the commite 8 
the board a comprehensive report based on a study of are tea ang 
schools, probable increase in enrollment due to shifts of Pacit 
and other possible developments affecting school attendance, — “4on 
As a result, the committee prepared and submitted to th ’ 
a bill, which was approved by the Board of Education on De boarg 
19, 1928, and submitted to the Commissioners of the Disterwber 


Columbia. Tet of 
Subsequently Congressman Robert G. Simmons, chairma; 

‘subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, intebal of the 

the House of Representatives on January 14, 1929, a bill sate 


to accomplish the same purpose, as follows: 


Senate and House of Representatives of ¢ 

States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to ali Uniteg 
expansion of the public-school facilities of the District of Columbj ete 
existing needs and to care for the future growth of the school Byte to eg: 
acquisition of new sites, the enlargement of sites now or hereafte fot by 
the erection of new buildings, the enlargement, extension, and ae fequi 
tion or conversion of buildings now or hereafter erected, the mae Altera. 
sites and erection of structures for athletic fields and school player sitton 
as a part of or separately from school plants and the enlarger unds eithep 
such or similar sites and structures, and for any auxiliary buildings ¢ of ‘any 
tures deemed essential to make any school plant complete for aiuene oF struc. 
poses, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to eHonal Dur. 
needs of the public-school system may require such sum or sw Ime as the 
aggregate will not exceed $10,000,000. ams 88 Meth 
7 Sec. 2, Any necessary portion of the program authorized by the ac 

An act to authorize a five-year building program for the Bubileaeiss entitleq 
of the District of Columbia which shall provide school puitdinse rare, System 
size and facilities to make possible an efficient system of public ‘a equate jn 
the District of Columbia,” approved February 26, 1925 ( Worty:thinavaten ih 
pages 986-994), not covered by appropriations, or authorizations té Statutes, 
ractual obligations therefor, by the date that this act takes eff make con. 
ebeores and become a part of the authorization provided in Beetiant Shall be 
ae ie ae enlargement of sites as provided for in section 1 sbalr 
ree perty ney for such purposes whether contiguous to the are 

sande Saas y near it to fulfill the necessities of the school system eat 
ik Sane an sums, as are appropriated under the authority of this act 
PCeE Col iis the combined appropriations from the revenues of th eal 
Masa aEREhe be Treasury of the United States in the maaney we 
Mepis sing appropriations for cariying out the DUrpOSeAIe 

Sec. 5. This i 

act shall be effective on and after July 1, 1929. 


need reconditioning for improved y 
are needed ? Se? 


i 
ended 


Be it enacted by the 


At the request of the chairmen of istri 
the Dist i i 
noe ane Senate, the board furnished Capea pat 
or Capper with copies of its bill. The bill was introduced 
in 
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January 21, 1929, 
Capper on January 


Representatives by Mr. Zihlman on 
i lous ‘tical bill was introduced by Senator 
pb he 1c 


second 5-year building program for the public-school 

a which shall provide school buildings adequate in ize ond manites 
Hh of icone an efficient system of public education in the District of Columbia 
pistiake Po 


‘ual the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
: it enacted MY, Congress assembled, That it is the purpose of this act, 
oe of Am reafter be known as the second five-year school buliding program 

sian s see and extend the purpose of the first five-yea 

wl con 


T school building 

to for another five-year period in order to provide a sufficient nuinber 

ach TD act jldings to make it possible to eliminate and avoid the use of port- 
pr 1 


00 and avoid the use of rented buildings; to eliminate and 
ee A ti eliminate viesirable Tooms: to keep elementary school classés to u 
ables e ot more than forty pupils per class; to provide a five-hour day of 
av? aar of 0 elementary school pupils, thereby eliminating and avoiding part- 
stan tion Bt abandon all school buildings recommended for early abandon- 
, : Sis to abandon other school buildings which have become unfit for 
im in 190! since 1908; to provide a full day of instruction for high-school 
moieper use py eliminating and avoiding the double shift and short-day program 
fu ils, here shools; to provide for the annual increase in enrollment of pupils 
Dhne nigh tod from July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1935; and in general, to provide 
iP ing the Brat of Columbia a program of schoolhouse construction which shall 
a { ee pest in schoolhouse planning, schoolhouse construction, and educa- 
exe PC eommodations. 

or ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


llowing items for the purchase o: 
2. ial and for the construction of buil. 
De atl schools are authorized: 


f land for school sites and 
dings for elementary schools 
sch 


am 
00! 
and junior 


DIVISION I 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


rehase of a site in Burleith, or vicinity, on which to locate a new 
Vor the Pol bullding ultimately to replace the Fillmore School. 
46-room scho' tion of an 8room extensible building, including a combination 
For er iad assembly hall on a site to be purchased in Burleith or vicinity 
nasit e School. 
lieve the Daag an 8-room extensible building, including a combination 
_ For the ord assembly hall on a site at Thirty-first and Broad Branch Road 
gymnast by the District of Columbia. 
ow 


f an 8-room extensible building, including a combination 
or the ay pe hall on a site already authorized to be purchased in 
monasine of Connecticut Avenue and Upton Street. 
the vicinity rchase of land adjoining the Murch School for playground purposes. 
For the pu rehase of a site in the vicinity of Forty-first and Jenifer Streets 
For ihe a which to locate a typical elementary school building ultimately 
nortplace the B. V. Brown School. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


f two gymnasiums at the Gordon Junior High School 
Bor, the a are tie tciath plans for the construction of said building. 
in CORE TS ees of one wing to the junior high school authorized to be 
an the Reno section in accordance with the plans of the typical junior 
erectet 
1. 
SU ee DIVISION Ir 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


i School to provide for 
* hase of a site in the vieinity of the Keene 
a Co eae and enlargement of that school building. 
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For the erection of an 8-room extensible building, including , 


Lo 
gymnasium and assembly hall, on a site to be purchased in the Viel e a 
Keene School. YY og {oy 


For the construction of an 8-room addition to replace the original t the 
of the Truesdell School, making the Truesdell Schools a 16-roo, on 
of the modern type, including the necessary remodeling of the presen: tle 
For the construction of an 8-reom addition to the Whittier School mange 
a combination gymnasium and assembly hall, and including the nas inetyg 
modeling of the present building. Cessany 
For the purchase of additional land adjoining the Bancroft Schoo} 
for the construction of an addition to said school. to Dro 
le 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


For the construction of a third story of eight rooms at the Pow, 
High School, together with a gymnasium, including the necessary he 
of the present structure. : 

For the construction of a second wing at the Macfarland Junior Hi 
including the necessary remodeling of the present building, gh Schog 

For the construction of one wing at the Paul Junior High Schoo) jn " 
with the original plans of the typical junior high school, including the tdan, 
remodeling of the present building. Necessnr® 


J 
emodei 


DIVISION V 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


For the erection of an 8-room addition to the Woodridge Schoo| 
a combination gymnasium and assembly hall, and including the aime 
modeling of the present building. 

For the erection of an S-room extensible building, including a ¢ 
gymnasium and assembly hall, on a site now owned by the District OF tation 
at Tenth and Eyarts Streets northeast. j Columb 


Ney 
e8sq rye 


DIVISION VI 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


For the erection of an 8-room addition to the Kingsman School, jney 
combination gymnasium and assembly hall, and including the neécessa re Uding y 
ing of the present structure. Y Temodey. 

DIVISION Vil 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


For the construction of a 4+-room addition to the Congress Heights g 
including a combination gymnasium and assembly hall, and including: f 
necessary remodeling of the present building. & the 

For the construction of a 4-room addition to the Randle Highlands 
including a combination gymnasium and assembly hall, and ineluai ch , 
necessary remodeling of the present structure. eng’ the 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


For the construction of connecting corridors between the Hine Junior 
School and the Towers School and the necessary remodeling of both bull at 
For the purchase of a site in the vicinity of the Ketcham-Van Buren Se Hogs, 
porn to locate a new junior high school in Anacostia. Schools 
For the erection of a junior high school building on a site to 
for that purpose in the vicinity of the Keteham-Van Buren Soh eased 
cordance with the plans of the typical junior high school. pe 


DIVISIONS X=XI1 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


For the purchase of additional land adjoining the Bruce Sch 
z0r4 the enlargement of that school. Sa UL: 
‘or the erection of an S-room addition at the Bruce School to repl: 
old structure, including a combination gymnasium and assembly neni cil He 
necessary remodeling of the present building to make the Bruce School a 16- 
room building of modern type. 


ee 
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63 
f land adjoining the old John F, Cook site on wh 
tne P Se pom elementary-school building, Bet to 
for nity on of @ B-ra0m typical elementary-sehool building on the site 
rel is 
joe the soln F, Cook Schoo ; “ 
Bot old J? DIVISION XIII 
hn 
of! ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
hase of a site in the vicinity of Twentieth ana Rosedale Streets 
the pore ch to locate a typical elementary-school building, 
Lee mn W ni of an 8-room extensible building, including a combination 
nortl the ON assembly hall on a site to be purchased in t 
Fo : 


ia Northenst he vicinity of 
um Jale Streets Northeast. 
et nd Tarot an 8-room addition to the Smothers School, including a 
se hi Cree nasium and assembly hall, and includin 
0 cy ; 

ion 8) 


& the necessary re- 
mpinallO® ‘ie present building. 


giodelink.” purchase of additional land at the Ambush School for playground 
Vane JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
urpo” 
z shase of a site on which to locate a junior high school in the 
sor the pnteenth Street and Benning Road Northeast. < 
i) ty of Hig tion of a junior high school on the site to be purchased in 
et the ora the typical junior high school plans. 
accordance SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
following items for the purchase of land for school sites, ath- 
SEO. ca avd for the construction of buildings for senior high schools are 
fields, 
et orized truction of a second-floor corridor between the old and the new 
yor 


mstrong High School, the construction of an additional gym- 
parts of the ot house, a paint shop, and the necessary remodeling of 


the 
Breseat strate of additional ground adjacent to the McKinley High 
yor 


school. 4 purchase of a site on which to erect a new building for the Cardozo 
For 


h School chase of a site on which to erect a new senior high school in 

‘or the . 

ane vicinity of Bevo of a site on which to erect a new senior high school north 

‘or the 

of Brightwo0d. ace used in this act “for the purchase of land adjoining” 

seo. 4. pe Dall be construed as making possible the purchase of land “in 

a given pchioo yicinity of” said school, provided the land now ayailable 
e immedneiven school shall not be equally available at the time the estimates 
oinin chase. 

adj de clone Sev the act shall be construed as precluding the possibility 
gro. 5. at of Hducation submitting, the commissioners and the Bureau of 

of the Boar proving and forwarding, or of Congress appropriating money 

the pura items for the purchase of land or for the construction of 

for an 


ade necessary in the future by the development of condi- 
bold ere not foreseen when this act was d. 
Hons, Wh Sstimates of expenditures for buildings and grounds for the public 
aie Hh District of Columbia shall hereafter be prepared in accordance 
schools of visions of this and the preceding act. Items for buildings and 
with the yr ounting to at least one-fifth of the total estimated cost of the 
grounds ear school building program act shall annually be submitted by the 
neces by qiducation to the District Commissioners, to the Bureau of the 
Boat d to the Appropriations Committees of Congress. This amount 
Ta exolnatvé of the estimates for buildings and grounds authorized to be 
aie Leh ated for in the first 5-year school building program act. 
appr Sw haneves the Board of Education shall advise the Commissioners of 
Syaie ict of Columbia that any school building authorized for abandonment 
i he oyeae school building program act approved February 26, 1925, or any 
eh building authorized for abandonment in this act, is no longer needed 
ue Bi school purposes; and when, in the judgment of the said commis- 
Does =F of the aforementioned school buildings and land is not needed for 
si S, aD) 
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public use by the Dis 
and empowered to 
and land: Provided, 
bid made at any said a 
air price for the same, l 
pach nia or bids, and shall have the right to sell said property ate to red 
vertisement to the highest bidder under competitive proposals for the Que eet 
of said property; and that the proceeds of the sale of such land and Pure a 
thereon shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States to th, Ui} tse 
the District of Columbia, subject to appropriation for the purchase Cred 

sites and school playgrounds and for the construction of bublic-schoo} bursel 


ayoath 
mld yi ea 
8 the 4) “in 


Src 8. This act shall become effective on the first day of July fongullding! 
passage. Wing its 


At a later date, namely on April 17, 1929, Congressman Si 
introduced his former bill in revised form, as follows; Mo), 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives Of th 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to provia. Onitey 
expansion of the public-school facilities of the District of Columb, © for th 
existing needs and to care for the future growth of the school syste Cover 
acquisition of new sites, the enlargement of sites now or hereafter by the 
the erection of new buildings, the enlargement, extension, and major 
or conversion of buildings now or hereafter erected, the acquisition Tation 
and erection of structures for athletic fields and school playgrounds el Site, 
part of or separately from school plants and the enlargement of an: ther ag 4 
similar sites,and structures, and for any auxiliary. buildings, 9 one ch or 
deemed essential to make any school plant complete for educational TUctiireg 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time as Purposes 
of the public-school system may require such sum or sums as in the Al e Needs 
will not exceed $10,000,000. Seregate 

Sec. 2. The enlargement of sites as provided for in section 1 shan ine} 
property necessary for such purposes whether contiguous to the partic ude the 
or sufficiently near it to fulfill the necessities of the school system. Solar Site 

Src. 3. Such sums as are appropriated under the authority of this 
be payable out of the combined appropriations from the revenues of thet Shal) 
of Columbia and the Treasury of the United States in the manne, prowpttel 
the acts making appropriations for carrying out the purposes of this ‘con in 


Hearings were not held on any of these bills. 
The commissioners did not act.on the bill of the Board of B 
cation. du. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


In addition to the legislation prepared by the Board of B 


3 1 3 
other laws passed Congress affecting directly or indirectly tl serene 


he schoo] 


system: One, the so-called diploma mill bill, and the other the } 
ing arts act. heal. 
iploma mill bill—The diploma mill bill is intended to prevent 


fraudulent institutions from operating in the District of ; 
The bill provides that a degree shall not be conferred ate ts 
institution proposing to confer said degree shall have received fp, 
the Board of Education of the District of Columbia. a license authors 
izing it to confer said degree. This act places on the Board of Edu. 
cation the responsibility of determining that the institution is man. 
aged by persons of good repute; that the quantity and:quality of work 
are up to standard; that the admission requirements are the usual 
high-school graduation; that the courses offered and the number and 
quali hestione of the members of the faculty are satisfactory; and 
that the institution possesses suitable classroom, laboratory, and 
library facilities. : 


Uhl 


ee 
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the discharge of its fi . 
cation m call or paar under thi 65 
Pistrict of Colas Pte Bublieacttanleertes 
al with & jucational mat barat the Fed ho oard of 
: Board of Education may aug or such ei 
his pill was approved March ss to ti 
0 realy jssued licenses to a i 929, and 
ority 0 confer ae at Gave of i 
weaind aris act.—Lhe healing te of tl 
1999: and is Deal to regulate tl act wa 
jnteres ‘ public health in the practi 
ae f the tee a ES eae ee ane 
Te ey pie of the act ause the co 
public schools ° the District of includes th 
re the pres of Columbia 
Com jissioner of Education, the Uni 
e Distric’, ; nited States di 
mphis act is of interest to the Board es distric’ 
ard of Ed 
uc 


pand 
i 


mill 
ing of the deg: 
fers District af coi docer of medicine b 
erga ane by any lee of mai 
nd, it is al: cme 
so the 


oor Vin h 
nder the eali 
y ing arts act have to do with th 
the com 
mon probl 
em of 


standards fo) 


2 


E S-YEAR SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
y, STATUS Oe eee SSA OBER oor ACT: AS OF 


pct! ee 
«nce the 5-year school building Program act was ap- 

nally sin rintendent has reported to the Board of Education 

An the supe ort on the progress made from year to year in put- 
prove annual 1 tion into effect. T he 5-year school building program 
nat legis ny February 26, 1925, Which Was subsequent to the 

{iD carne a by Congress of the appropriations bill for the District 
act ideration itt the fiscal year ending June 30, 1996, The first ap- 


cons! jumbia r the 5-year school building program act were 
Co! s unde 1925 and partly in 


oF riations UN e second deficiency bill for 
prod ee Meee bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
ca rular 
the ee law itself authorizes a 5-year program, it does not 
1 pile the dicate within its langnage when the beginning or the 
cifically 1 year period is. The evidence presented in support of 
SPF of that 5-year icates that the 5-year school building 

dill clea ed ( 
the a 


program 
was the purpose of the bill to 
T a period 
entary and 
l since the 


Jation and also to indicate what still remains to be done under 
jslation, 7, 
ite rovisions Kit be remembered also that the first 5-year 
In Late a program act was not intended to meet any conditions 
school ane sala attat July 1, 1930. Obviously, therefore, the people 
that would a of Columbia are now confronted with the problem of 
of the apt building program authorized in the first 5-year school 
completing ee am act and also with the necessity of meeting new 
building Pihet will inevitably arise after July 1,°1930. This situa- 
conditions th ssed on the school officials and the Board of Education 
tion was ay tae preparing the school estimates for 1931 last June, 
I ac nsten will be presented to Congress by the President next 
which es > 
ea SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


ildings authorized in the 5-year school building 
ae 20 ea we 26, Sire pare Been Genre Be 
ne , ildings that have been com 
cltowine tables to show the buildings tha ar 
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or, with probable date of ¢ 


occupied ; appropriated for: mpiee 
not yet appropriated for, with present status: Pletion, ; 
n, 
PLEMBENTARY SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION I 
A, Completed and occupied 
Number of | 
A Divi rooms Dat 
School \4 { i ston 1E ho aco appro. x 
Und ea b Author- Tint 
al uther! Bane | tor’ Scene ot 
Ax Loy 
\v 
18 1g]. 
1 1925 
s|  §| tom | Bahl 
116 113], 1928 Ty: 
1] 16 | 2 1995 pe 
1g) 18] 2935 |) De 
8 8) 1027 De 
8 g | 1227 Pt. 19 
it | “ba 
0. 
ri . 
{2 | te 
19: in. 
4| tne | Sent, Pate y 
1928-99 | Nov, 0% 
6 | 1928 ee. gy WH 
4 1929 | Abr. La) 
Takoma... () te Seni, 2h 
Total__- 106 ct. me 


1 Combination assembly and gymnasium included. 
1 Second deficiency appropriation bill. 


This table should be read in the following manner; Ty 
division 8 rooms and a combination assembly and gymnasi the first 
authorized in the 5-year school building program act at than Werg 
School; the Oyster School was built in accordance with the © Oystep 
tions of the 5-year program; the appropriation for the Oyst, SPecificg. 
was carried in the second deficiency bill for 1925; and the b Schoo} 
was occupied on September 20, 1926. Uilding 

The elementary school buildings that have been appropri 
constructed and occupied between September 1, 1926, and Ost for, 
1929, provide 106 classrooms for elementary school pupils ata ober 1, 
bination assembly and gymnasiums. 9 com: 

The construction has een carried out as authorized in 14 
and has been modified in 4 schools. Modifications of pre rreayc Il, 
authorized in the 5-year building program act have been mad tion ag 
chooks a Be indicated below: © in four 

yuesdell School.—Twelve rooms and a combination ass 

, gymnasium were authorized to be constructed as an addition y and 
Truesdel School, consisting of four rooms. In the judgment oe 
municipal architect and the school officials, after careful iny ote 
tion of the matter, the four original rooms constituting the True att 
School should be abandoned, and a 16-room building ‘with an Fe a 
bly and gymnasium should be constructed in accordance witht 
type building. Accordingly, eight rooms have been constructed 6 
_date, leaving the 4 additional rooms and assembly and gymnasiy 
,% to be constructed when the four original rooms can be a an dona 

Bell School.—Sixteen rooms and an assembly and gymnasium were 
authorized as an addition to the Bell School, which consisted of eight 


li 


- 1929; th 
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lieu of 16 rooms, 
now believed that 


king a 24-room building, In 

eb mot een constructed to date. It is 

oon rooms ional rooms should not be con 
b i 


po 2S ut sho __An 8-room addition, including assembly and gym- 
sche of Schoote rized. Improved property had to be purchased for 
He Lente 


p03 iA limited additional land purchased, made it impos- 
this with 

a to BE on to this school. The assembly and gymnasium is 
bie “oom 2 1 

at this aN 4-room addition to this school was authorized on 
‘anv Schoo that this addition would be constructed on the ‘ground 
zsum "ae other of the 12-room structure. In that case addi- 
the ta end or & Jd have been necessary. The property to be acquired 
at oF Jand We the present structure was aay ores with residences, 
ti her side 0 hasing improved property an: constructing the four 
at Ol 7 of eas Fad six rooms were constructed as a third story: 


ae 0 ay rather than the four rooms, were needed and fully 


Appropriated for and provable date of completion 
B. 5 


ss Number of 
aa Dirk eee tool Dated fu Provable 
sion | 1 ap Pro- date of 

| Author. Appro- priated| completion 
ized |priated 


School 


Oct. 19, 1929 
Oct. 23, 1929 


} [pee 1, 1929 


Dee. 15,1929 
Dec. 26, 1929 


pined assembly and gymnasium included. 
1 Com 
1 Undetermined. z 
Je should be read in the gp a In the seventh 
This cs at and a combination assembly and gymnasium 
division 


ildi he Burrville 
a i school-building program act at t é 

gauhorize’ a a er was secured in the appropriation ite 

School; an thing is to be constructed in accordance a ae nori- 

19; the path probable date of completion is October ee 

eee slat ti school buildings that have been approp tee 3 

“a ean 1, 1929 but have not yet been Cpa) i ays ls 

So ee a ee et 

bly i he constructi g 

PH SE aT year: program in all cases except at the Anthony 
arien and Park View Schools. 
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Bowen School—Owing to the transfer of the 
Paaine ReaRe Anthony Bowen from eee of pupils in Dio" Mex 
X_XIII to the use of pupils in the eighth Neat changes have 
necessary in the construction program at the a Bell, old Baty be, 
Randall Schools. The name Anthony eer 1as been Ziven 42 nd 
school that will replace the old Bell, and ne va ultimate}, Sel ‘ 
an 8-room addition is constructed, replace the Randal] Bley hen 
School as authorized in the 5-year school-building program actttary 

Park View School—Kight additional classrooms wer, “a 

for the Park View School. This peels has been modifierd 
the appropriation act in view of the fact t MN the Platoon sch IH 
organization at Park View required provision fox physical i hog) 
and also for study rooms for pupils rather than Tegular classritg 
These needed facilities are being provided for in the constrict 
of the addition. ion 


C. Not yet appropriated for and present status 


Number of rooms 
Divi- 
School sion Katha! Not yet | Present Status 
ized | SPpro- 
priated 
; I 8ivu 
Janney_ Rehan, 
d pice 1242 24 Bed. 
Ht | sf] atl pete 
8 | Unchan, 
#3] Ress, 
VI 4 8 | Tobe abandees 
* 4 © be tranesQned. 
vil 4 ~4 Do. 'slerred: 
vit | 212 12 | To be todin, 
x nee ® Unchanged,“ 
x 28 24 | To be transy, 
xX 4 8 | To be aban dare: 
x 28 24 | To de transferred: 
Garrison. 5 8 | Unchanged. A 
Deanwood, = : 4 = Po. 
Crummel : 9 be t 
Douglass-Simmons XIL 1) © Unchanged 4, 
Giddings-Lincoln. XI vis 16 Do," 
Bowen, Anthony Xu 12 4 | To be modified 
Xml 8 8 | Unchanged. 
® Sire Do. ; 
‘0 
8 aransterred, 
4 | Unchanged, 
Total______. M46 
Less Phillips____ 8 
Net ‘total soo sac0 ooo ar | Sas 138 
| 


‘Included also in Table A, 2 6s. 
? Combination assembly and gymnasium included. 
* Included also in Table B, p. 69. 


This table should be read in the following manner: In the first 
division eight rooms were authorized at the J anney School to re. 
place the old Tenley School; no appropriation has yet been made for 
this purpose; and the necessity for this appropriation remains 
unchanged. p 

Abbot School—While it is contemplated that the 8-room building 
to replace the present Abbot School will be abandoned as indicated 


in the report to the Board of Education of June 12, 1929 (see 


p- 76); nevertheless the increased annual enrollment. over and 


a 


™ 
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timate may make it necessary : 
a ome other location in the a consider the transfer 


¢ te and assembly and 
osed for the Phillips School has pea aed 
skin oP to the ans Pon ein oe a 


r0j°°"* ition unnecessary. 
opt an adeontary school buildings or additions to 
The ¢ yet been appropriated for as of October 1, 1929, would 
pave TOY 16 classrooms for elementary school pupils and 40 co : 
assembly-gymnasiums. From this total of 146 elitaereonie 
eeducted the 8 rooms at the Phillips School which hi ve 
should tndoned, leaving 138 classrooms and 9 combination qeenible: 
en Ft jums to be provided. This assumes that the probability % 
gymnast struction of the 8 rooms proposed at the Abbot School 
FT pe re uired yee eae tame status of each 
janation © ‘ atus of each project wi 
nl fale report made by the superintendent fa the Pheeean 
ae ‘on June 12, 1929 (see pp. 76-78). : 
ca 


buildings that 


Junior Hien-Scnoor Construcniox 


A. Completed and occupied 


mentary rooms| ‘€nior high 
Divi- Pupils 


Number of ele-| Provision for | | 
| 
| 

School sion 


Date appro-_ | Date of occu- 
| priated for stir 


Author- Author-| 
ized | Built [Author 


Built 


3 
12 
2 
6 
7 
9 
12 


12 


-| Dee. 19, 1928 


7 second deficiency appropriation bill. 


This table should be read in the following manner: In the thir- 
teenth division an addition to the Randall Junior High School was 
authorized in the 5-year school building program act to provide 3 
additional classrooms for elementary school pupils and accommoda- 
tions for 75 senior high school pu ils; the appropriation for this 
addition was carried in the second deficiency for 1925; the addition 
was constructed in accordance with the authorization; and the build- 
ing was completed and occupied on February 7, 1927. 

‘he construction of authorized junior high schools has proceeded 
jn accordance with the original plans. 

Stuart Junior High School—This item for the construction of the 
original building for the Stuart Junior High School was carried in 
the report. in support of the 5-year school building program bill 
(see p. 15 of said report), but was not carried in the 5-year school 


building program act. 


t. 
Macfarland Junior High School—The apparent difference between 
‘authorization and construction comes about from the fact that the 
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5-year school building program act authorizes the Constructs 


wings, each of which was to provide 6 additional classroon ot Of ty, 


mentary school pupils and accommodations for 100 senioy 1S for v0 
pip Since it was intended that only one of these win high setts 
built during the 5-year period, the estimated cost of 9 Shoyigil 


was included in the total estimated cost of $20,185,000, cow ing off 
5-year program. The law authorized two wings at Macf,cnitg mM 
cause that school is indicated as the typical junior hi ‘land he 
building. gh seh 

B. Appropriated for and provable date of completion 


: Provision for | 
| Number of ele- | “senior high | 


ats mentary rooms pupils s 
hool bytes ate appr, 


Author-| Appro-|Author- ea 
| ized |printed| ized |priated 


1929, 


1930 1 


1 Jnitial appropriation only. 


This table should be read in the following manner: ‘Ty, 


school building program act did not authorize an addition °-Yeay 
Francis Junior High School in Division X; but an addition Mo 
school was appropriated for in the appropriations act for 1999 that 
viding 6 classrooms for elementary school pupils and accor,’ Pt 
tions for 100 senior igh sce pupils; and the buildj a 


Noda. 
constructed and occupied by October, 1929. NE will bg 
Francis Junior High School—The addition to the Francis ya 
High School, Simipieted in October, 1929, will make jt sultor 
to abandon the proposed 8-room addition to the Phillips’ gale 
(see p. 72). choo} 


CQ. Not yet appropriated for and present status 


Number of ele- | Provision f - 
mentary rooms jor high TAA 
School Divi- Preso; 
sion nt 
BS Note Author- AG BAL Status 
priated | 1¢4 | printed 
Macfarland pte 4a i) ee! 
Brookland-W oodridge x 4 eit See 233 bir 
“= 225 . 
Do, 
225 Do. 


1 Included also in Table A, p. 71. 


This table should be read in the following manner: The 5-year 
school building program act authorized an addition or additions to 
the Macfarland Junior elie School, located in the third division, 
to accommodate 12 classes for elementary school pupils and provide 
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: - wings author- 
propriated oraleering ane loft yet to be appropri 
offici 


Aor high school pupils; only one of the two 
00 s° F 
fot ane been, ee the judgment of the school als and the Board 


ie d fori fo x tia additional wing authorized js necessary, 
cal i 
0 


f Ban 


Vocational school construction 


Number of rooms 
Date 
school on propri- Date of occn- 
Ted | Butit | ated for | Pation 


as Washington Vocational School for Girls__.| 8 8| 1928 | Dec. 13, 1928 
M' 


k horsret d 
chool building program act authorized the con- 
The 5-year iis oom addition to the Margaret Murray Washington 
gruction § School for Girls. The appropriations act’ for 1928 car- 
Vocati na ropriation for this addition, and the addition was com- 
ried aM ap occupied on December 18, 1928. 
ed anv orizations carried in the 5-year school building pro- 


Jet : 

P ithe porate to the vocational schools have been carried out, 
a 

ee 


Senior HicH ScHoor Construction 
A. Completed and occupied 


Provision | Date 


School for senior | appro-| Date com- 
high pupils|priated| — Pleted 


1,800 | 11925 | Sept. 14, 1928 


chool building program act provided for the erection 

The Oy gilding for the McKinley High School. Appropriations 
of a new de in the second deficiency for 1925 and the appropriations 
were ma 1928 and 1929 for the construction of that building. The 
acts for was originally estimated to accommodate 1,800 pupils, but 
puilding ber 3, 1928, it was estimated that the building as erected 
n Decrecommodate 2,300 pupils. The building was completed and 
gocupied on September 14, 1928. ; 


B. Appropriated for and probable date of completion 


Date 
sppro- | Probable date of 
Cpe completion 


Provision 
for senior 


1990 | Jan. 1, 1930. 
Dunbar stadium 1929 May 3, 190, 
McKinley stadium -- al 0/11923 | Undei 5 
pvestarn stadiamn> al 1,500 |? 1930 | Jan. 1,1932. 
Roosevelt -------- 


1 Second deficiency appropriation bill. 
1 fatal appropriation only. 


. 
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‘le the 5-year school building program act 
Nees ah stadium at. Dunbar, McKinley, and tote 
estimated cost of such facilities was not included jn the gctern, the 
estimate of the cost of the program. At the time when 
school building program act was prepared, the Boarq 7 he 5 
had no information before it on which to base an estinn Palued 

Dunbar stadium.—The Dunbar stadium was approprigt’ of (i 
the appropriations act for 1930, and is to be constructed ed 4 


1, 1930, according to the latest information furnished Be yan iy 
cipal architect. Y the 2 any 


McKinley stadium—The appropriations act for 1999 | Nn). 
appropriation for the construction of a stadium, and it stttigg 
that it will be ses by See Sq 

Western stadium.—The second deficiency appropriat; 
1998 carried an appropriation of $45,000 for beginning ots Act 
of the ground already owned, and the construction of th © prays t 
for a stadium at the Western High School. The ,.° Aeilig, 
carried certain legislative provisions regarding the closing ap titige 
which the commissioners have found it impossible to comp Stregf 
hence the appropriation has not been expended, and the e y With! 
the estimated cost remains to be appropriated. ance al 

Roosevelt High School—The 5-year school building pr 
authorized the construction of a new building to be oe ae, 
the Business High School. This new building wil] jg Pied by 
the Roosevelt High School. It is planned for completion oW2 fu 
uary 1, 1932. It is planned to accommodate 1,500 pupils. On Jay, 


LAND ITEMS 


The land items authorized to be purchased in the d-year 
building program act approved February 26, 1925, haye bees Schoo] 
fied in the following tables to show the land that has bee pe 

(a) Purchased. 
(b) Appropriated for and not yet purchased. 
(c) Not appropriated for. 


n: oi 


A, PURCHASED 
Elementary schools 


Murch site. Twelfth and Rhode Isla 


nd ¥ 
Key site. Benning playground (pasty ate Site 
Eaton playground, Wheatley playground, ¥ 
Jackson playground. Carbery playground. 
Wesley Heights site. Peabody playground, 
Brown site and playground, Ketcham-Van Buren playground 
Morgan playground. Bruce site. 
Truesdell site. Wormley Playground. 
Brightwood site. Montgomery playground. 
Johnson playground (part). Health (colored) site. 
Fourteenth and Kalmia Road site. Giddings-Lincoln site (part), 
Adams site. Anthony Bowen site.* 
Woodridge site. Bell site. 
Langdon site. Platoon School (colored) site? 


Eckington playground. 
oS eS ee ee 


+ Not included in the 5-year program. 
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Vocational schools 


ray washington site. 
ut 


jar” Junior high schools 
Brookland-Woodrid e S| 
site: Ke site. Ot. 
nm _p. ' 
gordite. arnet-Patterson site, 


Senior high schools 
Dunbar athletic field. 


p. APPROPRIATED FOR AND NOT YET PURCHASED 


Flementary schools 
and Upton Street | Sixteenth and Webster Streets site, 
ticut Avenue Stevens playground. S 
te nd Ogden Streets site. Banneker playground, 
si eenth ae 
outer” appropriation was made for the purchase of land at 
while 2" 4 Ogden Streets and at Sixteenth and Webster Streets, 


pourteenth 2 projects have been abandoned and the appropriations 


poth to the purchase of other sites authorized in the 5-year school 
dering program act. 
C. NOT YET APPROPRIATED For 

Blementary schools 


Wilson site, 
dl. ; 
ddison playgtounts jivert Street site. | Garrison site, 


A oad and Sumner-Magruder playground. 
Foard layeround: Smothers site. | 
Pawar iia er gi Ne playground. : 
pot site. und. eanwood site and playground. 
APoxland Dee ate) Douglass-Simmons playground. 
richie ve und Jones playground. 
Mlow playgroun™ Birney site. 
0. Lovejoy site. 


Payne playground. 


Junior high school 
Jefferson site. 
Senior high school 
Armstrong site. 
: lated that certain land items in this list will be pur- 
aon oe. sae sum appropriations that are available for that 
chas' 
purpose. 
Review or Remarnine Irems ry 5-Year Procram 
12, 1929, the superintendent reported to the board on 
out ten for land and buildings in the 5-year program not 


i f the superintendent to the 
{. appropriated for. _ The report o 
dete included herewith. 
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act approved February 26, 1925, for which appropriations haye 
made, with my recommendation regar 
headings. 
(a) Projects to be abandoned. 
(c) Projects to be modified. 
(b) Projects to be transferred elsewhere. 
(d) Projects that remain unchanged. 


(A) PROJECTS TO BE ABANDONED 


I recommend the abandonment of the following projects fo, 
indicated. "he Teq 


SOny 


School Item Reasons 


Abbot..------------- Site and 8-room | The Abbot building has alread: 
building. mentary school purposes, aed Pea §bana, ed 
vocational schoo! purposes: No elon, being 
necessary in this locatlity because lemey y 
development, and hence the item as c th 
doned. The transfer of this item to equ! !s bein 
area of the city must be considered in ae Other cae, ban, 
Land contemplated to be purchased al ‘he near fateestag 
The opening and expansion of the Frey longer aye. 
School and the shifting racial population ‘ani, 
templated addition unnecessary, On make tnieh 


Playground 
-| Sroom addition - 


Playground --.------ The increased cost of the contem ve 
Jocation in the commercial cone ean owin, 

ment of this project. Pts the a to ity 

Land for addition-..| The amount of land originally purchaseq Andon, 


sufficient for the extension of th 8PDears 
ae do...-.-----.---| The transfer of the Morgan Schoo) re ets ene 10 by 
and the construction of an addition thysions X 
Jand for an addition to tho Wilson seneret® Make ql 
Unn 6 


(B) PROJECTS TO BE TRANSFERRED ELSEWHERE 


I recommend the transfer of the following projects to other toe: 
the reasons indicated. In my judgment these projects can not be AL OnS for 
because the school children whom these buildings were des’gned to Andoneg, — 
date are attending the public schools, but in other sections of the city, mmo. | 


School | Ttem ; Reasons 
Kenilworth. ..---.---- 4room addition..... The contemplated increase in whi 
the Kenilworth school has not materia Po ulation a 
9 ect should probably be transferred to the colo This pr 
Lenni clecetsonntene Site and 4-room ad- | The building was constructed in 1889, and lored schoo) 
dition, BY pte ue oie aire paren against Spanmmlttes 
¢ |. Tho project sho 
Military Road 4 dditi owl Sper : Ser. a zi 
———— -room addition. .2..| Owing to change in school population, th 
be transferred, perhaps to the vicinity of Brees suuld 
Renae an naan -sena 4room addition.....| Owing to changes in the development of the Ren Roa 


4 additional rooms for colored pupils will 0 sect, 
at this point but will probably Pe ee 
‘ of Deanrond probably be needed at the Seated 
it is expected that the establishment of a pi; 
north of Benning Road will Pan Shoat 
cram tances. make these 6 rooms at the 
e transfer of the Anthony Bowen Sch 
white pupils, the construction of the 16 ae Ayer . 
Bell School, the opening of the Randall Junior Tigh 
School, and the pro) abandonment of the 12 roo) 
at the old Randall have all affected this project. ts 
now believed that § additional rooms shou'd not be y 
structed at the new Bell School, but should be tne 
aye up “ old el ard ozo) (Randall) project, for 
appropriations have already been mad 
___ Vicinity of Lovejoy-.-) Site and §room | The platoon school project north of vinssRosatt 
building. See seis for this preieees eanine oe 


be - 
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(0) PROJECTS TO EF MoprFTED 


Project authorized 


‘ddition ie Brightw 

4-room a oy) Ganinot | Hr te jad ent ofthe ale tlie 
als, 

additional rooms authorized, Tt Breas prow ae fF th the 

struction of fromeg, weee idoned, ond in Meu of the con- 


4-room addition.....| The site of the present 4-r 


therefore recom- 
mended that a new site be ased 
vicinity and a itt ; 


sees : i be constructed 
fon...-- wing to the nature of the sit 
FR $-room additio present structure: a tiie hfe and the foundations of the 


the Bancroft School, It is Foposed to modlis reece 
Caddo Sica ye 
structure. Ua 
-| 12room adaltlon----) Tipeadlay Schoo Eh 
int a i cuca eee 


Jacement.. traction of a 12-room 
Repla CH DE ixhe necessity 
use, - 
solidation of these two items. stir see TS 


(D) PROJECTS THAT REMAIN UNCHANGED 


t appropriations be sought for the carrying out of the fol- 
qd tiithorized in the 5-year school building program act. A 
ing projec Situation with the assistant superintendents indicates that the 
seriow of Hae the school system contemplated by these anthorizations is 

men 


. omment 


Project 


$room addition, 
Playground. 
Site. 


Do. 
Playground. 
Do. 


Do. 
Sroom building with assembly and gymnasium. 
1-wing addition. 
Playground. 
Site, 
Bailding. 
Playground. 
.| 2wing addition. 
ay epand 


ite. 
Playground. 
Site. 
Replacement. 
Assembly and gymnasium. 


Site. 
8-room addition with assembly and gymnasium. 
Do. 


Playground. 
Site and playground. 
Playground. 
Assembly and gymnasium 
Playground. 
Site. 
16-room replacement. 
prod addition. 

mo 
Assembly and gymnasium. 


Playground. 
4-room addition. 
a 


eittiitfonal amount for Atting up athletle field. 
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The aforementioned recommendations are based upon present 
The development of unforeseen conditions would naturally rom Condit; 
sideration of the above recommendations, as budget estimates are t m reds 
the Board of Education. Prepareg 
Respectfully submitted. by 
FRANK W. 
Superintendent of 2% 
toots. 


RECAPITULATION AND SumMARyY OF Proeress To Davy py R 
to THE Purposp or THE Acr ELATIO, 
The 5-year school building program act approved F 
1925, qullorites the construction of the following Piety 26 
modations: & &€com? 
Elementary schools: 
358 classrooms. 
28 assembly-gymnasiums. 
Junior high schools: 
151 classrooms for elementary-school pupils. 
2,754 pupils of high-school grade. 
Senior high schools: 3,300 pupils. 
Vocational schools: 8 classrooms. 
The preceding pages of section V contain @ review of the 5 
school building program and show the construction complet year 
propriated for, and not yet appropriated for, as follows: c's ap. 


COMPLETED AND OCCUPIED 


Elementary schools: 
106 classrooms. 
10 assembly-gymnasiums. 
Junior high schools: 
73 classrooms for elementary-school pupils. 
1,295 pupils of high-school grade. 
Senior high schools: 1,800 pupils (McKinley). 
Vocational schools: 8 classrooms (Margaret Murray Washing 
ton). 


APPROPRIATED FOR AND NOT. YET COMPLETED ~*~ 


Elementary schools: 
108 classrooms. 
10 assembly-gymnasiums. 
Junior high schools: 
42 classrooms for elementary-school pupils. 
775 pupils of high-school grade. 
Senior high schools: 1,500 pupils (Roosevelt). 


CONSTRUCTION YET TO BE APPROPRIATED FOR 


Elementary schools: 
138 classrooms. 
9 assembly-gymnasiums. 
Junior high schools: 
42 classrooms for elementary-school pupils. 
77 pupils of high-school grade. 
Senior high schools: None. 
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PURPOSE OF THE ACT 


urpose of the first 5-year school buil 
phe 4 its preamble is as follows: 
tate @ purpose of this act, which shall h 
‘ hat ay Je nilding program act, to provide a rattle 
. Bo make it possible: sy abandon all portables; to elimi 
aings tangs; t0 abandon the use of undesirable rooms: to nate the use of 
uw classes to a standard of not more than 40 porte tae elemen- 
i part-time ¢ meri . abandon all school buildings 4 Sn thereby 
vim a mmiate or early abandonm nt in 1908 ; to abandon other Ait commended 
en pecome unfit for further use since 1908; to provide ae} buildings 
or high-school pupils, thereby elim nating the “ Tonk Pe full day of 
e high schools to provide for the annual increase feta ABEe 
gral Dring said 5-year period; and in general, to provide in HOM of 
{ 1s a program of schoolhouse construction which shall eens 
exemplify 


up a i 
ay cola schoolhouse planning, schoolhouse construction. and educati 
‘ ional 


the Mod ations. 


ding program act ds 


ter be known 
as 
ent number of Pale 


This # hortages of schoolhouse « i 
jated shortages se accommodations 
gcc nigh schools and to take care of the anual. eens 
ni in 


commer 1 in the years 1920, 1921, 2922, 1923, and 1924 
0 - r , rik Ne Sotd 
phe annual increase in enrollment for the 5-year period is of 


ider 
In consi¢ ‘ * 
of schoolhouse construction was based, it will be desirable 


se 
gchool pop 


oO pean I 
to qu ittee on the District of Columbia by the superintendent of 


0 A 
schools 10 exp 
ROOMS NEEDED ANNUALLY FOR INCREASED ENROLLMENT 


erage annual increase in number of pupils atte: 
cunts from To14 through 1920 is 788 pupils. nding the elementary 
annual increase in number of pupi's at ing 
920 through 1924 is 802 pupils. puphs..attending..thes elementary 


Is from 1 
schoo annual increase for the whole period—that is, from 1914 through 


The average 
pot—is 793 pupils, 
‘Any adequate pbuilding program must make provision for an increased enroll- 


in the elementary schools of 800 pupils per year. This means that 20 addi- 


) 
. ment 
. tional classrooms should be opened each year. 
| f 

: 


The following statement is taken from the same report, page 27 
relating to the annual increase in high-school oe Nolhaent y Page, 21, 


The average annual increase in enrollment in high schools fro 2 
was 245 pupils; from 1920 to 1924 it was 927 pupi's; and for the thole. canta 
it was 492 pupils. 

“phe striking increase in enrollment during the past few years may or may not 
continue in the immediate future. Perhaps an increase of 927 pupils per year 
may not be anticipated ; certainly an increase of 492 pupils per year is er year 
to use as a basis for computing futhre needs. Considered from all points of 
‘view, it would appear that adequate preparation for increased enrollment ‘will 
Jala increased accommodations each year for at least 750 high-school pupils. 
This figure is used in the estimates for a 5-year program. Ss. 
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The following statement taken from the same report 
also be of interest in connection with the comparison ‘or Wi 
increase in enrollment with actual increase in enrollment, °stimatet 


On November 1, 1924, when the last study was made, certain 
in process of construction, others had been estimated for, Ullding. 


Year ypcton. 
esire 6 1 é x 


Ir 
increase in enrollment in the school year 1924-25 may be taken ix Ineyjyatt 
© mm, 


are made. ropriagy 
The progress made to date in relation to the purpose 

will be discussed first for the elementary schools and secoct the at 

senior high schools. for the 


TS, the 
8 


SHORTAGES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The purpose of the act is stated in language based upon the 
survey made by the superintendent of schools as of Nove eal 
covering capacity of schools and congestion. Comparison of tt er] 


ditions as of November, 1, 1924, with the conditions as the 18 con. 


on November 1, 1928, is set up in the following tabulati on €Xisted 


Class rooms needed 


| 1024 1928 a 


Noy. 
} tae” Nev i, 


To eliminate portables: 
Elementary schools. 87 
Vocational schools. 
Junior high schoo! 
Senior high school 

To eliminate rented qu: 
Elementary schools. 
Vocational schools_ 

To eliminate undesirable rooms: Elementary schools. 

To reduce oversize classes: Elementary schools... _ 


For early abandonment in 1908_-_- 
To abandon other buildings now unfit { 


Total_ 


The above tabulation is based exclusively on congestion and does 
not include the buildings required for the 5-year period resultin; 
from increase in enrollment. , S 

Except as to portables in vocational, junior, and senior high 
schools, all of the above table relates to elementary schools exclusively. 
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Rv OF T 
j REPO 


\s6 IN ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
CREA 
2 L IN’ : 
anv bles institute a comparison be 
f [lowing ont with the actual increase j 
0 rollm 
phe in en 


i js and in the high schools: 
jac etary Scho? 
e 


BDlementary schools 
el! 


tween the estimated 
n enrollment in the 


—+— 
Estimated | Actual Comparison 
Increase in | increase in of estimate 

Year nroliment | enrollment with actual 


1929, it is impossible to ma 
‘ously, 12 Ch ets in enrollment in the school year 1929-30, 
Obvene actual aay t four years of the 9-year period show that 
gon ge s for the seitcieaee in enrollment was 800 pupils per year, 
leer enrollment for the 
i caer Instead, therefore, 
per : 


riod, or a total of 80 classrooms, the increased 
1,14 ra 4-year period, 


4dr s plus whatever rooms would be 
¢ Stated sivas too low by 1+ rooms p 

yooms 
class 


for the actual increase in enrollment for the school 
‘rod to care 
requy99-30. 


28 IN SENIOR HIGHT SCHOOLS 
he SHORTAGES IN SE 


3 i hoolhouse accommo- 
924, the net shortage in sc 0 : 
Os Yr sno high hoo! ror alierdeuting te sconne 
/ se SER Oar : 
dation’ for which epee pat pupils. The Sheakiferonee on 
mmodation schools necessitated a pble ahs eo oes 
1,521 pupils a ontcichde) the Central High School, anc 
rs “14° 
f Schoo Gi i | building, pro- 
ai h School. n of the new McKinley pepe lament js te 
Og *fommdations me ee Pe te eeeaiion 1,295 senior 
idi ce 4 stima’ n J i 
mre junior Mt e er total accommodation for 3,095 pupils. 
. 1 pupus, 
high-schoo: 


de it possible to eliminate the double-shift program in 
is has made 1 
Ditch schools. 
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‘ ent in senior high Schools 
Pye e in enrollm 
Annual increas 


Estimated 


‘ Acti 
increase in increase! 


0 
Year enrollment onrolimest er eat 


F : for the 5-year : 
The estimated increase 1 enrollment Year perio 


i 
d-year period of 3,759" Wag 
“ - year, or a total for the 5-yes : 35750 ppt 
750 Do Oe ame Me renirbllnmet for the eet Years me { 
phe PaBeTiOd wives an average of only 466 aE Es year ang ; 
coal arebeese in enrollment for the 4-year period of 1,864 Pp u 
act s 
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day of school for teachers, Friday, Septe: 

4930 Opening day of school for pupils, Monday, Septembe’ 2? 
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Thristmas vacation, Wednesday,’ December 24, to Wean 

ive. 
31, inclus! 
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ater vacation, Friday, April 3, » April 10, inclustye, 

sing day of school for pupils, Wednesday, June 17, 
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pening day of school for pupils, Monday, September 21, 


January 2. 
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. {11 
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TERM EXPIRES JUND 30, 1933 


i Abram Simon 
ilip Sidney Smith Rabbi Abr: 
a Rey. F. I. A. Bennett 


The Board of Education organizes each year at its first meeting in the month 
e 
Wednesdays 
ee are held on the first and third 
Hoes ate ine of ot ae Tranklie Administration Building, Thirteenth 
of each mo) i . Im. 
and K Streets NW. as 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


The annual report for the year 1929-30 of Dr. Frank W. Ball 
superintendent at schools, prepared by direction of the Boa: ou 
Education of the District of Columbia, is herewith presented to the 
public. Sls : tee 

Outstanding in this report will aprea references to the enactment 
during the year of the free textbook law to include the high Schools. 
the organization of two degree-conferring teacher colleges; the com? 
pilation by Harry O. Hine, as secretary to the board, of the sch ol 
laws from 1804 to 1929; provision for the instruction and physi 
care and transportation for crippled children; and the expansion of 
schoolhouse construction with the consequent abolition 0 numeroys 
portable school buildings. fe 

Due in a large measure to the earnest and unremitting campaign 
of the Board of Education in impressing upon those in authority the 
need of the public-school system of a more liberal proportion of the 
public revenues of the District of Columbia, resulting in more Zener. 
ous appropriations by Congress, extensions and Improvements of the 
buildings and grounds have become possible. » The cooperation of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission deserves Special] 

ention. . 

BeDarine the year last passed the Board of Education authorized jtg 
president to appoint two important committees of distinguished and 
competent persons outside of the school system to advise with schoo] 
officials concerning possible improvements in character education and 
vocational education in our public schools. Both of these committees 
have submitted valuable reports. During the course of the year our 
superintendent, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, and first assistant superin- 
tendent, Stephen I. Kramer, completed, respectively, their tenth and 
fortieth year of continuous service to the public schools of our city, 
The Board of Education deemed it fitting that some expression of itg 
regard for these gentlemen and its appreciation for their splendid 
service be communicated to them by the president of the Board of 
Education in communications which should form a part of the per- 
manent record of the board. Pursuant to this instruction the two 
communications which follow were transmitted to them: 
JULY 8, 1930, 


Dr. FRaAnK W. BAtou, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Doctor: July 1, 1930, marked the tenth anniversary of your 
Service to Washington as its superintendent of public schools. At its meeting 
held that day, the Board of Hducation recorded its unanimous wish that its 
president write you a letter, to be incorporated in its minutes, in which some 
attempt be made to express to you the confidence which, without exception, 
the members of this board feel in your personal and professional character and 
ability. 

The orderly progress which, under your direction, has been made in trans- 
forming our schools into an efficient and Progressive system of public education 


x 


EITHER OF THE PRESIDENT oy THE BOARD op 
LETTE 


emarkable. All well-inform 
r 


XI 
ed Washingtoniang ar 

plexities and difficulties whic Confront th d: mistrativn ot sae 
pas oul Coe The schools of Washington lear the hearts of the 
public a they Pany other munieea aid tore mg inter in their mane 
p , ani any 0 » and yet it is E 
people, & permalyielontotiguthents retiween the local sty Bederat “Gong hls 
agen that veatiplicity of agencies dealing with the public create the 
field ve mu t conflicts of judgment ang intricacies of Proce¢; a 
and srednen alk the more creditable the Successful m Oner 
mo uit you 
aiffic 


‘al word? If, durin 
spon the board, I have been able tn be of help to ny “ve years of 
p 


D 
8ely to the familiarity Siti Bulding: i 
erences which [ 


ts proble: 
have helq with , one 
tee See of the boara, one of m 

ative and nformatiye Conferenceg Concern} 
and possibilities of public education in the District, ad 
the profrey cordially BAT 


i Cuartes F, Canvsr, 
President District of Columbia Boara of Education, 
—— 
JULY 8, 1930, 
M 
ee “tate euperintendent of Public Schools, 
“Assi. 


Washington, D.C, 
ation, at its Meeting on July 1, 1930, 
He fortieth anniversary of your con- 
ing to the public schools of Washington, directed jts President to 
pauous enh letter, to be incorporatea i h should be 
to yo 
write 


elds would undoubtedly have been 
less of effort and self-devotion. | feel 
for : 
yours 


Sure, however, that the uni- 

are held by the members i 

al esteem in adres great army of teache *, many of whom have known 

Sale and present, areee of a century, and the affection felt for y 

i for Dea fete the public schools, constitute a reward w 

dua 

exchange for none other. to give the Board of Education and the public 

seratope! you BELO uit ike Bos ae i your ripe judgment and intimate personal 
schools in Wp detail of the public-school system. 

Palace cordially yours, 


CHARLEs F. Carust, ; 
President District of Columbia Board of Education. 


t he can not close this letter 
i f the board feels tha ate 
tel a oe at eau of vor 
without s ted by the Board of Educa ae and 
i the past year, durin 
nee d special meetings during anne 
its eee ae a aaT ie teen to a ey mires ae ee 
Fare echt controversial matters. I beny 
maf uently in Hae pes which have prevailed me ne a se 
mae dated have alone made it possible to accomp. 
bes oe Besiness disclosed by this report. 
amou 


Cuartes F. Carus, 3 
President of the Board of Education 


of the District of Columbia. 
Ocroper 15, 1930. 
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erase 


ne Boar d of Education of the District of Columbia, 
the TLEMEN: I have th ho: 
0 <p GENTLEME @ ni 

ADIES AN 


: or to submit her it 

ort of the superintendent, of Schools foy the sthee nthe 
prove) ate! anrended Jtne 80, 1930, 

’ 


T 


of my 
it ug oPriate to 

oul ordinarily 
pedeiniaan annual report but also a summarized review of 
he Dee tha major achievements of the 10 years from July 1, 1920, 
e 


me Agee Tecord of achj 
us record js ¢) i 
p o the past 10 years. 

during 

on t 


having to do with brin ing 
é them. Without 
ration of each agency some of the efforts for educa_ 
the hearty ea would have been unsuccessful, : 
tional se asure for me once more to advise the Board of Education 
It isa 


ong employees of the 
i ho are contributing systematicall 
f Education, w 
Board o 


y and whole- 

of the school system. As Superintendent of 

heartedly 0 ine for all employees of the board, I desire to pledge 
schools, S ted 


mtinued success of those high ideals of 

our further ae ore ie Dee of Columbia for which the eS G 

ublic educa ede May I also on my own account and on behalf o 
Education pan aa express our united appreciation and extend our 
all my associa ughtful and ee 
; ideration that the members neve ate given 
instters affecting the personnel of the schoo bbc 
matter: 


Frank W. Batzov, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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SECTION I. THE SCHOOL YEAR 1929-99 


is section of the Treport, the reader will 
We hee developments that haye taken place i the a account of 
the ing the school year 1929-30, together with corresponding chem 
ae have taken place through September 30, 1930, i changes 


Cuarter 1. CHANGES ry Potictes snp Pracrices 
is chapter deals with important administrati 

tad handled by the Board of Education or the inet Bie 
ag oth during the school year covered by this report. ie 
0 


OPENING OF ADDITIONAL scHOOLHOUsR ACCOMMODATIONS 


hool year 1929-30 witnessed the openin f ae 
Shouse eccatredatiGns for public-sche & of more additional 


1 i ool pupils th: 
school year in the history of the public-school system of West eae 


Capacity 
school and division Eiamen! High: Description |Date of occu- 
00) 


Elementary schools: 


New building fncluding assembly-gymnasium_| Feb. 3,1930 
--do. --| Jan. 


er [ae 
Addition including 


Assembly: masigm. 2 
16 New balding ineiudiog assembi: 
4 ear juding assembly-gymnasium_. 
can ae 
ay 8 |. ea | SES 
225 | New building___ Feb. 3, 1930 
Poul CO ser5 7} "6 | Yoo | Addition =) Oct. 24, 1920 
Fran SF 
Totalit (etickc~ sane 102) 325 


the opening of new schoolhouse accommodations 

an Se ahve year 7929-50, the use of eight portables was dis- 
aa d: Two at the Murch School, 2 at the Petworth School, 1 
euthe Dhelps School, and 3 at the Wilson School. In addition to 
nee hove were four portables not in classroom use in 1929-30, as 
Tae s: One at the Brookland School, 1 at_the Jefferson High 
School 1 at the Garfield School, and 1 at the Keene Scien a8 e 
end of the school year 1929-30 there were 63 portables in - 
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During the school year 1929-30 the Board of Educatj ' 
tinued the rental of land in the vicinity of the Wilson "Sch iseon. 
which portables had been in use. On March 15, 1980, the use Sol, on 
rooms rented for cooking and sewing at 2806 Twentieth Streat wee 
R, 


was discontinued. 


A RECREATION SYSTEM FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


On September 11, 1929, the superintendent submitted to th 
of Education the following report: e 


LApIEs AND GENTLEMEN : In accordance with my suggestion to the R, 
Oard 
ft 


Education at its meeting on September 4, 1929, I am submitting a y, 0 
cerning the conference on a recreation system for the District of eport con. 
plic buildings and public parks, and held at stig 


called by the director of pul 

on August 16, 1929. Assistant Superintendent Haycock, who was on if 

representing the school department in that conference, has submitte thoge 
@ 


following memorandum : d the 
““Herewith Mr. Crane and I have the honor to transmit two pa; 
indicate what happened at the first meeting of the committee on as Which 
system for the District of Columbia held at the Navy Building Tecreation 
August 16, which meeting was attended by Mr. Crane, Miss Baers Frid 
Haycock. The first paper is a copy of the minutes of the first meeti and wy 
second paper was the program of the meeting handed to all who we ng. The 
that afternoon. Te present 
“Tt should be pointed out that in connection with the discussion of j 
ber three under ‘Purpose of the committee,’ the Commissioners of th tem num. 
of Columbia, through their spokesman, Major Atkins, question the aa District 
such a committee to jnitiate legislation pertaining to activities unde hority of 
departments of the District Government. It was the thought. of the different 
that the committee might logically discuss, such proposed legislation, is meeti: 
not initiate such legislation. » but shouiq 
“Also the question arose in the discussion as to the overlapping of 
trative control of certain activities related to both National Gover adminis. 
the District government. nment ang 
“Jn submitting this statement Mr. Crane and I desire to recomr 
Mr. Kramer and Miss Baker be the representatives of the Board of see that 
on this committee. We felt that Mr. Kramer’s grasp of all matters ‘dueation 
to the whole school system from the high schools down would mak ety 
fitted as a representative. We felt also that Miss Baker should ee him well 
sentative because many matters pertaining to recreational actlyities feoees 
District of Columbia would be discussed by this committee.” es in’ the 
I indorse Mr. Haycock’s recommendation that First Assistant Super! 
ent Kramer and Miss Baker be the representatives of the school nc eka 
subsequent conferences that may be called. I suggest further that then § in any 
or the con Se Teer grounds, and equipment of the Board Saat 
on, Doctor Learned, be also esign Rie duca- 
Pint coweaittees ignated by the board to represent the board on 
Respectfully submitted. 


Boarg 


FRANK W. Bautou, 
mi : ae fae . - Ree ay of Schools, 
accordance with that report, First Assistant i 

S. E. Kramer, Miss Sibyl Baker, director of the eeuberin watent 
department, and Dr. H. Barrett Learned, chairman of the senate 
on buildings, grounds, and equipment of the Board of Educati a 
have represented the school department in the committee orga cane 
by Colonel Grant to consider a proper recreation system for t CO 
trict of Columbia and the means of operating the same Cubed 
quently a confidential report was submitted to the president of the 
noe of Education by Col. U.S. Grant, 3d, of the National Ca ital 

an and Planning Commission, for the consideration and ape real 
of the board. The general plan was approved by the board without 
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the administrative agency or agencies that should 
ng 9 ; e fecreation pis ti is as foll 
talDE, such ship of the committee is as Ollows: 
ert 


Tepresenting the District 
y director, representing the 
assistant librarisin, representing 
: Mr. S. B. Kramer, first assistant Superintendent, repre- 
coun trustees oak department; Miss Silbyl Baker, director, community 
plas brary mblic-$* spresenting the public-school department ; Dr. H. 
department cra of Education, a vopreeting the publ 
r ember 


lic-school depart- 
Hardy, senior engineer, representing the Unit 
eC fice 
e C 4 fi 3 . “ge 
6. commission of the committee is to recommend to the authorities 
pid urpos ing: 

The Td the following 

ce 
con 


quired under such a pro- 
e involved. 


to carry ont the above 


TIPS. FOR GRADUATES OF WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOLS 
LARS ie 
s0HO 


shington public schools will be interested in 
e patrons, oF Odio pcerny scholarships available to grad- 

ollowing informatio: high schools, which was presented to the 
MO f the ation at its meeting on December 18, 1929. While 
ua rd of Educ holarships are for one year only, most of them are 
a of Mescholarships, available from year to Year for award to a 


continuing ¢ the Washington high schools in accordance with the con- 
aduate 0 


der which the scholarship was offered and accepted by the 
3 e . 
Gir ot ton 

0! 


ScHOLARSHIPS IN Divisions I-IX 
ANNUALLY BY EACH SCHOOL UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 
DED AD 
q, AWARI 


i for first year, 
hington, D. G., half tuition ($100) 

4, American Dae A beh. if student erie o saverses of B in all 
contin ne TOF strung eoraied Shere on alee for one year of 
ij ic versity) ' ’ 
su en jamin Rea Ws ackoantaies and business pecma trart ees 
ie 3-year 710 fa the eyening classes) ; awarded on record to ei 

r 
the day 0! 


Pak yashingtoo, D. C., tuition ($400) 
fi 1, Takoma Park, Was! 
Oe Bliss Beer eee ee rer toa boy on high-school record. Offered to 
“the 1-year ey High Schools only. : $ ier 
Gh hasnt, Wshtet, b Cin ($85) for the yea 
jolumbia Z on record to either ; 5 
Pe tarial cone raroed Offered to each of the high schools except Busi- 
ev 
Santad Sel ! i y, D. C., tuition for one year in 
High School. 1 of Drafting, Washington, D. ©., eR ARIS 
nese Reet ne cork awarded to a. boy on high-school reco’ 
mautica inley High Schools only. Peet ate 
Central and Mek University, Washington, Di Os Males fs) for the 1-y 
6. Georgetoy ly ; awarded to a boy on high- itio: ($210 a year) 
AUGOULBe ODEs iversity, Washington, D. ©., tuition ($ J 
predental co aiingtous University: tome Or Calton 
. George Wa irl or boy on high-school 1 ities 
for tous Nfesna Soliege, Annapalis Md., tuition Goons iral High Senool aug: 
8. Se beroaatigh beh oot record. Offered to Cen 
awarded to 


18322—30——2 


em 
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9, Strayer College, Washingt 


or junior accountancy } 
the midyear class an¢ to either a girl oF poy in the June class. Or oy 
of the high schools except the ered to ee 

40, University of Virginia, 
awarded to a boy in the highes 

abe, Washington College ere Sete rd, 
for the 3-year course; awarde on record to either a g' rl (pre Q y, 

12. Washington and Lee University, Lexington, ce Ue a or a hee) 
awarded on record to a boy near the head of his class. 

13. William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., tuition ($100 
two years; awarded on record to either a girl or a boy on high- a year) ¢ 
Offered to Central and McKinley High Schools only. School Feeges 

14. Young Men's Christian ‘Association—District of Columbia ‘a, 
Dp. G., tuition for one year in either accountancy ($262 eee, 
awarded on record to either a girl Re) a es 

2 boy in 


in 
ch 
ne Year. 

H 


for one year) 


Washington, 
($300) in the evening school ; 
the midyear class and also in the June class. 


CANDIDATE FROM THE DISTRICT 
OF coLy 
MBIA 


I. AWARDED ANNUALLY TO ONE 
AND OPEN TO ALL OF THE HIGH ScHoor; 
iS) 


UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED, 

1. American Chemical Society, prize essay contest, culminating in 
ships in the entire country, covering all expenses for four years in six 
selected by the winner. For details consult the head of the chemiati 
Yr 


ment in each school. 

2. Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
awarded once in four years (next open 
a girl in public or private school, upon consideration of her qualification: 

S, 


3, Colorado School of Mines, 
n to candidates from all schools and colleges in the Bisa for 
ct of 


Scholar. 
Y college 


Y depart. 


Pa., tuition ($500 a year) for 
in 1931) by the local Biya Mage gets 
Ub to 


Columbia ; 
4. Ida M. Daly scholarship, $150 a year for four years, awarded once {, 
n four 


years (next open jn 1930) by the scholarship committee to ‘li 
schools to be used by her at the college of her choice. a girl in the Dublie 
5. District of Columbia Optometric Society, scholarship in optometr 
for three years; awarded once in three years (next open in 1932) etry; tuition 
naming one candidate ; course to be taken in Philadelphia probably each school 
6. George Washington University, Washington, D. C., Golinivt 
Scholarship; varying in number and amount, but usually cove tan Women 
awarded by the club to girls of Washington or vicinity on co aide tuition ; 
high scholastic standing and other circumstances. nsideration of 
or Ne eaerT University, Washington, D. C., school of ph 
‘or three years; awarded by a co i t at arm 
Se or aepariets iy mmittee of the Washington Associacy 
8. Georgetown University, Washington D. G., Dy 
y, shington, D. C., Dyer sch ship; 
for four years, awarded once in four years (next Beedle s1989)3n0 all expenses 
competitive examinations in English, Latin, and plane geometry pon results of 
9. wae University, Cambridge, Mass. ($450 for one year 
ae ones, a ad eisai school; awarded by the Harvard os ie 
consideratio. i 0 b 
physical vigor. mn of (1) scholarship, (2) force of character, 3) 
410. Johns Hopkins University Baltimor 
3 sity, Di e, Md.; scholarship i 
Cea OM ES Washington Gas Light Co.; tuition and Stheerehar CU Sate 
Bere ‘our years under certain conditions; awarded to a boy b, Ses ($450 a 
a e Riotiorlee upon consideration of his qualifications. be ta 
ate Sree ee School of Wxpression and Physical Training; 
eee aot leeeneol Saini toe Vy two girls upon the Poisniandatiants Y 
See , on consideration of their qualifications and he 
. Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
rs: nology, Cambrid: 
year) s renewable annually ; awarded by the neCHROlOEy: Sind of C00 arora one 
te + a Tees of his qualifications. ED 
pes, aiiciean ON Gea a eerie ito ta awarded tate 
e ng course ; 4 
superintendent of schools to a candidate on Gonsideration ot nie iene he 
ms. 


ae ee Se YT 


yy). 


ii © 


SAN 6 wee 


. 
| 
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ennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; tuition 
y ate local alumni association of the untverticn, ‘S Year for 
all of the qualifications ana circumsta: 


& boy on 
Nes of the g Li 
ation OY College, Annapolis, Md, - Washington Alumni ioe cela 
ons ot ob tion ($300 a year) for two years; awarded by g Committee of the 
0056. a D, tut poy on consideration of (1) scholastic Tecord, (2) charactes (3) 
ars to , 
oc}, jn ou e, Brookland, D. C., Anna Ha: 
ae Colles, to a girl 
r ty ‘or four years, to a girl T private 
06. Trig 00 pats soittige entrance board examinations, » School upon 
roitiotstive TSM eee, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; $500 
e ie 


for one year; awarded by the 
p y suitably qualified girl in Washington or Vicinity. 
oon. Year Cla virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; tuition ea 


roe oiversity ot once in four years (next open in 1932) 
1 ; a 


ears the United Daughters of the Confedera, 

four 3 oral Chapter ¢f of a Confederate soldier, 

column q aesceD Jollege, Wellesley, Mass, ; the Marion Kinney Brookings scholar- 

bo is vellesley Cc year; awarded by the local Wellesley Club to a girl in public 

19. We for Oaopon consideration of her qualifications and circumstances, 

bP Fate sch 00 e ersity; Middletown, Conn. ; $300 a year for four Years; 

or PT Wesleya” mittee of the local alumni association to a boy on considera. 
i Li S. 

f his A New Haven, Conn.; $500 a year 

too ovale Unive two years; awarded once in four 

r a Alumni Association to a boy on 

loca 

the 


($180 9 year) for 
by the District of 
cy tog candidate 


for first two years, $300 
years (next open in 1931) 
Consideration of all quali- 


YNUALLY IN NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
ESHIPS AWARDED AN 
yt. OPEN SCHOLA COMPETITION 


‘ -¥. Open scholar- 
ear for four years; awarded on the basis of ability, 
irls; $500 ality. Also residence scholarships of $300 to 3700 a year 
i . Deewardéd on basis of college entrance board examinations, 
char years wer of leadership. 

fowenaracter, core Beactor Pa.; one $500 and two $200 sc 
gener fayette oH trict; renewable for four Years if student st 
dle avantic © aeded on consideration of circumstances an 

¢ his class; 


holarships in 
ands in upper 
id qualifications 


, d 10 deferred tuition scholar- 
as now n University, Bethlehem, Pa.; 6 free an 


ear) for one year only but renewable; awarded to boys in the 
400 a ¥! 
ships ( 


ter, personality, and 
highest t 


’ i ips 
efrco ToS ae tern University, Evanston, Ill; F. ©. Austin scholarsh ps in 
4. Northwe 


. ct grants and loans varying in amount from tui- 
business mdminisratn Tobe ieversity aia consideration of such qualifica- 
1,500, a ip, and health. 
ton tS gcholarship, NeanboPial Betiolersbipe) Princeton, N. J.; $200 a year ae 
ey Princeton War eased to $400 if needed; awarded upon a basis simi r 
four years, Spee eremocholarshice to two rae dates in a district comprising 
v ee ie District of Seat ced Gariarinip : $500 for one year, with 
Mo, Swarthmore College A aid in following years; each ae een 
opportunity to Lae are made upon consideration of qualifications a 
didates; awar 
stances of Sao clita open scholarships for men, See we te ta 
7 Swarthmore Col awarded by a coments toe bea canes de tn 
e Ls ips; tw idates may be r nelpal. 
a year for fo’ holarships; two cand ‘Swarthmiord Patsss00 
hips for women, 
the fawartb ei Co llegenopenkacholars i f the college upon the basis of 
8. Swarthmore Coll awarded by a committee o' tueatinrenitnc 
ee i may be recommended by Pp 
thetodes scholarships; two candidates ma f April 17, 1929: Union College 
Bue HHOUES BCE ted at the board meeting of Ap » everdenires 
(wolf scholarship), Sean eo a ppsry ore Western High 
° eference to be anaes 
eeivhe is Apaltent south of the Mason and Dixon line. 
ool, 
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Scholarships accepted at the board meeting of December 4, 1929: Itg 

Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va.; $100 for the first year of the caulh. 
to be awarded each year toa graduate of one of the high schools, to be Bah Tse, 
by a committee as worthy to receive this honor. ected 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN DIVISIONS X—XIIL 


1, Howard University, Washington, D. C., scholarship of $130 awarded 
nually by the committee on scholarship and student aid of Howard Univer an. 
selection made by principals and the college bureau; applicants must ity; 
upper one-fourth of class; awarded to boy or girl. Offered to Dunbar = in 
School and Armstrong High School. Tigh 

2. College Alumnm Club, a local organization of college women, gives q ge: 
arship of $200 annually to the senior girl of Armstrong, Cardozo, or Dechol: 
High Schools who stands highest in a competitive examination conduct ates 
the college entrance board. College selected by the winner, ed by 

3. Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, awards an annual scholarship of gs 
The principal and the college bureau select the student (boy) to whom $50, 
scholarship is awarded. Offered to Dunbar High School only. this 

4. Howard University, Washington, D. C., scholarship of $90 annua) 
awarded by the Washington Times to boy or girl through competitive exg: ually 
tion. Offered to Dunbar High School only. xaming- 

5. Morgan College, Baltimore, Md., scholarship of $50 awarded annuajy 
pupil (boy or girl) selected by the principal and the college bureau Om to 
to Dunbar High School only. i ered 

6. The following institutions haye awarded scholarships to students of Dy 
High School, upon recommendation, with such regularity that Dunbar ae 
School has come to look upon these awards as annual. The amounts of High 
scholarships vary from year to year. Usually they amount to about two-t{} teas 
of the tuition for the first year. The schools are: Amherst, Bates Be Tds 
Dartmouth, Hamilton, Rutgers, Smith, Syracuse, Wesleyan, Williams. Town, 

7. Dunbar High School has also received scholarships which are being 
by students at Bryn Mawr, Harvard, and New York University. At airane 
times scholarships haye been received from Case School of Applied Si face 
Oberlin, Radcliffe, and Wellesley. sciences, 


ELECTRIFYING PORTABLES 


During the school year 1929-30 the Board of Education instal} 
electric lights in all portables that were not to be moved within @ 
short time. The facts relating to this matter are contained in the 
following report submitted to the Board of Education under dat of 
January 8, 1930: ays 

Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to the action of the board relating to the 


electrifying of portables, on December 26, 1929, orders wer 
shop for the wiring of the following portables : Bere ys tathe ene 


Brown 
Cleyeland_ 
Eaton __ 
Fillmore 
Giddings 


Under date of January 2, 1930, the repair shop reported that el ri 4 
complete with fixtures and service, had been installed in the Sie See 
with the exception of those at Fourteenth Street and Kalmia Road NW. alisee! 
special service will be required. In addition one portable at the Powell Junior 
High School was also reported as haying been wired. An additional order on 


2Two were already wired. 


Th 
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Wesley Heights 3 
Whittier. 


Tenth a 


nd Franklin Streets__ 


in his opinion one portable Would take car 
peat aly stated fans Park View School, and he diq not consider eee Lande 


ary 
Mr- tion 4 in the four other portables, inasmuch as thes, 
ve situa at when the new addition to the Park View Sehoat s 
to inst discontt js scheduled for September, 1930, 

ted. 
rete tally submit FRANK W, 
2 Superintendent of Schools, 
or two exceptions, in the case of buildings located lon 


He ea electric current, all permanent school buildings had 


Battou, 


ith electric lights, 
distr fore been provided wit iS 
PROGRESS IN EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


- crippled children in the white schools we 

Glasses Eo tman School and classes for colored children were estab- 
in the Welg Magruder School. Originally the John FP. Cook School 
Hished in 4s the center for crippled children in divisions 10 to 13, 
eis pelecter September it was found desirable to establish this center 
but oars agruder School instead. 


stance of the school medical-inspection staff in 

prough it ont children who were considered as possible candi- 
the health o molasses for crippled children were examined by physi- 
dates for the ommendations made indicating whether they should 
; and re schools where they were or be transferred to the 

ntinue JD © d children. 
flasses for pala am inspector of schools, Dr. Joseph A. Murphy, 

The chie le assistance to the school officials in determining on the 
valuable tion of regular classrooms set aside for crippled chil- 
roper adapta ds of those children, together with the desirable furni- 
en to niece equipment necessary for the proper care for crippled 
ture and ree appropriation bill provided for the employment of a 
ehildrer ist or each center, to be employed and work under the 
hysioth: th office. I « A 
fiction wot thetheal a the transportation of crippled children to 

Con ra 

1. 

and from school. : these schools were selected from among teachers 

une Se a sphese, separate appropriation was provided for 
already ippled children. 2 
teachers of ies 1999, the board considered a recommendation 

PD NO erntandent that authorization be requested from the com- 
of the Sue create a deficiency for the transportation, ober 
and care of crippled children, since the amount of money available 


Te established 
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did not make Capa? possible to meet the problem of transport ation 
§ nds. : : 

oor vember ai 1929, the rooms for the crippled children had 

sufficiently equipped and arrangements for ree transportation n 

been worked out, so that classes were eae fis these children : 

that date. About 30 children were enrol e BE the Weightman Schoo| 

and approximately the same number at the : agruder. 

On January 15, 1930, the superinten ent pesented an extendeq 
report to the Board of Education, prepared ¥ the board of a a 
tionment, on the requirements of the schools or crippled chif ae 
This report had been prepared in accorgence with the SUBBEstion 
of the auditor, and outlined the needs for the fiscal year, 1930 a 
also for 1931. The following summarized statement shows thats 
quirements for these two years: 

ae SES sh remainder of year_------ 


' ~~ S218]: 
Yor special equipment, details given bs : Sei0) ay 
For maintenance, explanation given_-—-_-__---------_____________ 9) oo 


Viseal year 1931: 
For personal service - = 
Tor maintenance, explanation given_ 


6, 400 


t r special equipment there was given the estimated cost, itemized, 
anne at arian furniture, $2,560; lunch-room equipment, $1,230 ; ae ee 
cal equipment, $85; bedding and linens, $495 ; physiotherapy, equipment, $1,245. 
occupational therapy, $620; heliotherapy equipment, $2,900; and general equip, 
ment, $865. Total of $10,000 as above for special equipment. 

The specific recommendation of the superintendent that the Board of Edueg- 
tion ask the D’strict Commissioners to approve the board’s request for sup- 
plemental appropriations in the sums named and for the purposes indicated 
and transmit them to Congress, was unanimously approved by the boara, 


COMPILATION OF SCHOOL LAWS 


The minutes of the meeting of the board of February 19, 1930, 
contain the following record of the completion and delivery by the 
Government Printing Office of a publication entitled “ Compilation 
of Laws Affecting the Public Schools of the District of Columbia, 
1804-1929 ”: 


The secretary reported the completion and: delivery by the Government Print- 
ing Office of the publication “ Compilation of Laws Affect ng the Public Schools 
of the District of Columbia, 1804 to 1929." This is a bound volume of 409 
pages. Five hundred copies were ordered for delivery to the board. The sug: 
gestion was made that an additional 500 cop’es be printed by the Government 
Printing Office to be held there subject to purchase at a nominal cost not yet 
determined, upon requests from individuals or libraries throughout the coun- 
try. Of the quantity received by the board distribut on is being made, a copy 
to eyery public school, to the leading officials of the school administration, 
and of the District government, particularly such as have aided in furnish- 
ing data for the volume. The members of the board and of the administra- 
tive staff were each given a volume lettered with his or her name. 

Relative to the foregoing, Doctor Johnson, in humorous yein, remarked that 
the compilation is the outcome of inspiration by Doctor Carusi and the “ per- 
spiration” of Mr. Hine. Mrs. Doyle offered the following for the record: 

“ During the past week the members of the Board of Education have received 
copies of the volume entitled ‘Laws Affecting Public Schools.’ This book is 
historically and legally an acquisition to the archives of Wash‘ngton as well 


5 
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ctive and readable volume, It g 
as ® pitselt as deepls Geoawtentereas Publication. Atting that this boara 
d nittee that was charged with the comp ; 
reiie cm pr, Charis, E: Carl, restdene tthe. of a 8s 
mpose’ kW. Ballou, superintendent of schools; and y of Education; 
cor yran the Board of Educaton. Doctor Carusi who 
ry project his usual inspiring encouragemen 
the Pr?! al knowledge of the subject matte 


ati Dunthetic in- 
3 vote of thanks to Doctor G oard of Education, 
then move @ VO! : me a weusl and Doe 

“ May 1 jn this volume ee ft a same time a grateful acknowlenen a ioe 
thelr ow evidence of the patient and diligent work of our Secretary, Me Hin * 
i » Mr, ie, 


THE FREE TEXTBOOK LAw 


ds of the meeting of January 15, 1930, contain the follow 


.g reference to the probable passage of the free textbook bill: 


f { to 
par the not am centr Hes soe el hes gt 
an jlity ? the dis ‘ 
coun Presented by, tne ellgh School Teachers’ Assdeiation tenth ‘Miss 
supp prince, in her capacity of chairman of its legislation committee Hite 
Bthe’ onal clerical salaries are necessary to obviate the necessity of draw: he 
addi rs from their purely professional duties to ha drawing 


ndle supplies d 
acl speck same. A compliance would i See eeor 
and chee’ is require some a 
tO of Congress. The request was referred to the superinten sent CY 
th j 


eeting of the board held January 29, 1 i 
ee eats made to the free textbook bill: labret sone’ 
r 


endent referred to the act providing for 
to the high schools when signed by the Presiden 


The cost during 
about $100,000. 
ation t 
to the Commissioners of the District of Columb’a a supplemental datininte tor 
Cala of Gandens this appro- 
aay } ons Committees of th 
priatio and Senate. The board directed that a request for a supplemental apes 


q issioners. It also concurred i i 
“ation be sent to the comm rr nm the opinion of the 
a i Intendent that provision must be made for the additional clerical force 
seeded to care for, distribute, and properly account for these yery considerable 
Additional books and supplies, 


The following is the text of the law authorizing free textbooks and 
other necessary books and supplies for the pupils of the public schools 
of the District of Columbia: 


| Public, No. 41—Seventy-first Congress} 
(S. 234) 


rovide books and educational supplies free of charge t ils h 
AN ACE. To, schools of the District of Columbia pee Wage of the, babe 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia shall provide pupils of the public elementary schools, 
public junior high schools, and public senior high schools of the District of 
Columbia free of charge with the use of all textbooks and other necessary 
educational books and supplies. 

Seo. 2. That all books purchased by the Board of Education shall be held as 
property of the District of Columbia and shall be loaned to pupils under such 
conditions as the Board of Education may prescribe. 

Seo. 8. That parents and guardians of pupils shall be responsible for all 
books loaned to the children in their charge and shall be held liable for the 
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full price of every such book destroyed, lost, or so damaged as to be ates 
by other pupils. 
a the Board of Education shall purchase for use in the Publ 
schools only such books and supplies as shall have been duly recommendeq He 
the superintendent of schools and formally approved by the Board of Raueaty y 
Seo. 5. That the Board of Education, in its discretion, is authorized to On, 
exchange or sell books or other educational supplies which are no longer desires 
1 use. 
feisoa 6: That the Board of Hducation is authorized to provide for the neg 
sary expenses of purchase, distribution, care, and preservation of said tert 
books and educational supplies out ot money appropriated under authority as 
act. 
seo. 7, That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage, 
Approved, January 31, 1930. 


The minutes of the meeting of the board of February 5 19 
ponisin the following further reference to the new textbook law: 80, 


observation was made by the superintendent that to make effectiy, 

Bee peoviahie for free high-school textbooks, in addition to the necessary Sade 
already requested in supplemental estimates, additional clerical service will be 
needed to distribute, care, and properly account for these very considerable 
supplies. On this subject Doctor Ballou said he has called for advice from 
the high-school principals. Doctor Ballou asked the board to authorize the 
superintendent of schools to present and defend before the congressiona} Coin. 
mittees a request for necessary clerical service in the sum to be estimat, 
closely by further study and have an item added to read not to exceed a certain 
sum. The desired authorization was voted. 


At the meeting of March 5, 1930, the superintendent presented 
following reperc toe the information of the board: the 


At the meeting of the Board of Hducation held February 5 the board author. 
ized the superintendent to take such steps as might appear to him necessa: 3 
to secure an appropriation to take care of the necessary clerical help and labor 
connected with the purchase and distribution of the additional books authorj 
to be furnished to junior and senior high school pupils. The board will recall 
that petitions have been submitted to the board requesting employment of 
additional clerks for this purpose, particularly in the high schools, 

After due consideration of the matter by the superintendent and his Asso- 
ciates, the following estimate has been submitted to provide free textbooks and 
school supplies not only for elementary schools, as heretofore, but for junior 
and senior high schools in accordance with the recently enacted law: 

“For textbooks and school supplies and for the necessary expenses of pur. 
chase, distribution, and preservation of said textbooks and supplies, includin, 
necessary clerks and labor not to exceed $10,000, $367,088, to be immediately 
available: Provided, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, in 
their discretion, are authorized to exchange any badly damaged book for a new 
one, the new one to be similar in text to the old one when new.” 

It is believed that the language “including necessary clerks and labor not 
to exceed $10,000,” makes the necessary provision for handling the distribution 
of textbooks. This report is submitted for the information of the board. 


SALUTE TO THE FLAG 


At the meeting of the board held February 19, 1930, the board 
referred to the superintendent a communication dated February 6, 
1930, from Mr. Edwin S. Bettelheim, jr., of the Military Order of 
the World War, consisting of a resolution adopted by that organiza- 
tion recommending that the principals in charge of public schools of 
the District of Columbia be required to see that the flag is saluted 
at all assemblies of students. 

The superintendent reported to the board at its meeting of March 
19, 1930, that on March 13 he issued the following circular to the 
principals of schools requiring the saluting of the flag: 
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hers: 

s and Teac! 

Pasrecmse 5 ateniton that Of eas Ake ta aon aepeere 

It conduct® ue of some of our junior high schoo} °r high schools, Thie ner 

cises may ie ‘hat there are certain assemblies of stud ont, 

recog? the flag might not be the dignifi ents in the audit 

I a galutin’ the other hand, I am clearly of tha pare Serious act that 

1d Pes pe a regular part of appropriate school activities, ita a 
cluding assem- 


snow dents in the auditorium. 
iss of sy the flag is a pare of the opening exercises jn each cl 
alu schools. I am of the opinion that Dublic-schoo} pu oom in the 
the Pus should never 


iance to the flag of their country. flag or to recite the 


f ; 

ch flag and recite the pledge of allegiance 
f (ee Oireular No. 32, dated January 25, 1999. 88 prescribed in Superins 
ent’S is understood that saluting the flag is now ik 


since beta elementary schools, the element © Practice in class- 


rooms oe in this oxlersy oak uy schools are not Specifically 
entio’ be understood that order sets w 
mt should or of assemblies where the flag shall be wa, Tequirement as 


ls of junior and senior hi h si 
that principa igh schools sh 
» the desirability of having the flag saluted in all assombliey os 
tion the nature of the exercises is consistent with the devotio Seas 
at Montemplated by a aT prin! as ot B Remsereasee 
also that all principals of schools should 

pels additional opportunities in assemblies, in the sel tee respective 

puild coms for pupils and teachers to show their dev “rooms, and 


r ot 
iB homegiance to their country by saluting the flag and reciting these 224 


fance. We can not overemphasize the importance of patriot! 
of alles’ flag and to the principles of free government f, Rear Te sth 
tion Se cic very sincerely, or which it stands. 


FRanx W. Battov, 
a Superintendent of Schools, 
“The superintendent expressed to the board the hope that this acti 
é pi be th ought by the Board of Education to meet the situation 
ndequately, an recommended that a copy of this report be sent to Mr. 
[heim. - 
Sets action on the part of the superintendent was indorsed by the 
following organizations and individuals: 


Central Civic Association ; Rey. Charles T. Warner, tector, St. Albans; 
eioaal Bulletin; Admiral George Dewey Naval Camp, ‘No. 7: Independent 
order of Rechabites, Eagle Tent, No. 2; General Nelson A. Miles Camp, No. 1; 
Children of the American Revolution; Grand Lodge, Knights of Pythias. 


COMMUNISM IN THE SCHOOLS 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held March 19, 1930, 
the board received the following resolution passed by the Stanton 
Park Citizens’ Association : 


| Resolved by the Stanton Park Citizens’ Association in regular meeting assem- 
bled this 10th day of March, 1930, That we petition the Board of Education to 
order immediately a sweeping investigation of the spread of communist propa- 
ganda in our public-school system and the activities therein of the Communist 
Party of the United States and Trade Unity League, the Young Pioneer move 
ment, or other groups of individuals who teach, advise, or advocate the over- 
throw by force or violence of the Government of the United States or attempt 
to undermine and defeat our republican form of government; and that said 
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ret suc] ‘tion on the part of school 

Bducation recommend such action ol Ofte! 
oats Congress which will tend to rid our schools of a movement whee 
Feat the efforts of parents and teachers to instill patriotism ana observance 
of laws in the hearts of our children. aa 


The minutes of the meeting of the board indicate the pr 
action of the board in the following language: 


4 és to the foregoing resolution President Carusi remark, 
Hee atotld be taken of this resolution and of a prominent cly 
and of newspaper accounts, which indicate there is a certain amount 
munist propaganda in the schools. To what degree it is present is not 
to the board. In order to determine whether Wiad any basis for these 
ports, President Carusi suggested that the board inv te any person or organing 
tion of the District of Columbia or elsewhere with facts or data bearing on this 
subject to present in writing to the board such evidence of unwholesome Dropa, 
ganda, preferably to present the written brief ina personal appearance. z 

On motion of Doctor Johnson, the procedure outlined by the President ee 
made the sense of the board. The several press reporters present were asked 
to give this action of the board the fullest publicity in the daily papers, In 
more specific terms President Carusi announced that at 4 o'clock of the hext 
stated meeting, April 2, the board will recess on routine business to consider tite 
evidence of propaganda that tends to imperil the schools. y 


Accordingly, at the meeting of the board on April 2, 1930, the 
privilege of the floor was given to those who wished to speak on the 
subject of communism. Mr. Harry N. Stull, of the Stanton Par; 
Citizens’ Association, and the author of the resolution, handled the 
presentation of the case. Witnesses were called from among sty. 
dents of our high and junior high schools, parents of pupils testified, 


pose 


and representatives of various patriotic organizations also offered 
testimony. At the close of the receiving of testimony the president 
of the board thanked Mr. Stull and the other visitors who had pre- 
sented evidence, and by yote of the board appointed a special com- 
mittee to consider the evidence and report to the board. Subse. 
quently, at the meeting of the board on May 21, 1930, the special 


committee appointed by the president, consisting of Mrs. Lenore W, 
Smith, chairman, Mrs. Mary A. McNeill, and Dr. H. Barrett Learned, 
presented the following report: 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON COMMUNISTIC PROPAGANDA 


The chairman of this committee, Mrs. Smith, offered the report that follows, 
which the board approved. The committee was thanked for its labors and dis. 
charged. 

“4 On Wednesday, April 2, 1930, there was referred a large exhibit of com. 
mun’st literature submitted by a group of citizens eager to discover the extent 
of the communist influence in the public schools for examination and report, 

“The committee has examined some 30 documents, circulars, dodgers, leaflets, 
pamphlets, posters, placards, photographs, and several communistic papers 
which set forth the general aims of the movement in this country and the 
methods whereby these aims are to be obtained. This movement has extended 
itself over portions of the United States and to some extent has aroused the 
curiosity and casual interest of a few boys and possibly girls in our system of 
schools. 

“There is, so far as the committee can see, no sound evidence indicating that 
a large portion of our students have either knowledge or interest in this move 
ment. Moreover, there is no indication that teachers, administrative officers, 
and the personnel engaged in any degree in the care of our schools and children 
are at all involved in this movement. ‘The special committee is assured that the 
school children are in thoroughly safe hands and that the characters of our 
instructors are admirable and inspiring in all right directions. 

“It has been gratifying to the committee to have this evidence as a basis 
for the examination just undertaken. Should there be additional evidence for- 


“a 
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jme to the school authorities, ¢ 
t 


areful attention Will be 
any bls these exhibits are, there is, we think, hothing to pate 
ardel scrensive 96 of the Washington Dublic-schoo) System at the Present 
w Pp 
it. the 
{0 7 sly itted. 
sei? tfully subm! “ LENorE W. Ssorn, Chairman, 
; ‘im ese’ “Mary A. MoNetrr, 
“FH Barnerr LEearnep 


(Sub. for Mr. Gilligan), 
“Special Committee on Communistic Propaganda.” 
Ras approved by the board, the committee thanked for 
discharged. 


or 


rep’ 
ac inbor™ and 
i 


CHING OF SOCIAL HYGIENE IN THE SCIIOOLS 
TEA : 


ril 2, 1930, the Superintendent 
«der date OE bak tad activities of those j 
Uewin the truction in social hygiene in the pu 
nec Fa ect of such importance, and since the 
el.  subje 

gas 


a ‘ bout its introduction into the public schools, the 
this * fo pe incorporates in this annual Teport, for the informa- 
ence. tenden 


blic, the complete report presented to the board on 
sup the public, 
tom 2, 1930: EN: In view of the public interest in sex education, pro 
Ap AND Gm to submit the following report for the information of 
Apu Prom One’ attention that has been given to that subject. on the 
and con, F relating so fosatOn in the schools, as well as the various organiza- 
the b ¢ the teaching | citizens interested in public education. 
fons ° eon report was prepared by First Assistant 
Horie follow 
e 


ented the schools in the various conferen 
s repres 
who ba 


Jrom time to t 


Presented a report 
Nterested and con- 
blic schools, Since 
re are honest differ- 


r, 


Superintendent Kramer 


ces that have been held 
ime on this subject: 


Maxcr 19, 1930. 
intendent. 
LORE UIEE BUDEE tion in the Washington public schools. 
randum hygiene instruc 
Memon. Social hy 


iM ial hygiene instruction in the Washington 
gublecr ay as 1926 the Senor ena benton “ofictals by organized groups of citi- 
emchools Was the Social Hygiene Society of the District of Columbia and 
public epresented by bia Congress of Parents and Teachers. The attitude of 
us, trict of Colum that any undertaking of formal instruction in this 
Wes vo ape ie! ‘development ofan understanding and approval on the 
st fotlo 
Ot the paren’ Be lectures Wunder tie auspices of the District of Columbia 
Pp 26 a cours: 
In 19. 


oF formally gave its authorization and 
Cone and the Board of Education 
live’ 


de by individual teachers 
Bre ta in the teaching of this subject were made by 


the lectures and the 
y ified of the intent to give 4 
concerned were Apes rathroughoat the entire develoument es on work in 
subjects to be dea arent-teacher associations have ie plat gar 
social hygiene the ae representatives of the senior hi Geen be Dos 
a me I was appointed a ‘his. on a aserseg good deal of time in consulta- 
Washingto WE ee EL formulated report since it 
ashington pu 'V. Galloway, but made no net: 
Ne with the rate we a eke a more thoroughly informed and sympathe 
was deemed = ding with the formal conte wilh (Meh Hartestdi word 
BPH Pesva: committee was sppotated to as Mrsi:W. P. Roop, representing 
mn ie-school association, =\) aa cee 
os Ee pean preg in regard to the present status of social 
the parent- 


oe 
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instruction in the 


committee’ jd expressed a desire to tale back to the public-school asso 


dence of proposed social-hygiene instruction mater; Clatio 
pest that your committee could do was to offer him a copy of the aevier 5 e 
study in nature study and elementary science of our elementary schools Urse of 
express our belief that the work relating to the junior high schools thonal to 
advanced by the late Miss Deal’s committee would probably be continued. 
“Mrs. Roop stated the interest of the organized parents in socia} at 
instruction and spoke of the plan to organize further classes among the noglene 
for study of this subject.” others 
Following the report of this committee, a committee was appointed ¢ 
purpose of drafting a proposed course of study for social-hygiene Instruct} the 
the schools. This committee consisted of: Normal schools—Miss Anna on in 
berg, chairman; Mr. J. A. Turner, vice chairman. Senior high schools Hal. 
‘Allan Davis, chairman ; Mr. G. D. Houston, vice chairman. Junior high school T. 
Mr. L. T. Walter, chairman; Miss Zita Dyson, vice chairman; Migs 001s 
Bundick, Mr. Hugh Smith. | Blementary schools—Miss B. W. Scott, ase 4d, 
Mr. P. J. Rayford, vice chairman. man ; 
The report of this committee was submitted and the first assistant ee 
tendent, Mr. S. B. Kramer, transmitted the report to the superintendent 
the following recommendation : i with 
“T desire to recommend that copies of the junior high-school course g 
elementary-school course be placed in the hands of the principals of the uy the 
concerned and the teachers of elementary science in these schools, | jes hools 
recommend that these officials be informed that this is not an adopteq mee 
of study, but is presented to them in order that they may give careful ete 
eration to the content of the course and make some experimental investi Msid- 
to determine the possibility of the introduction of this material into the ation 


Washington public schools. I quote from the report of 
of thy 
iS 


ing courses of study. My own opinion is that much of the work indlenters 
already being accomplished by the teachers of elementary science in the oat pes 
r 


high schools and teachers of nature study in the elementary schools, 
“Tt is my thought that the placing of the course before the teachers { 
manner will be productive of more beneficial results than the presentatio this 
the course as an adopted program and therefore an obligation upon the te; mn 
to proceed immediately with its enforcement. ‘acher 
“ By the beginning of the new semester we can obtain the opinions ana 
gestions of the principals and teachers and be prepared to submit a eoueaeeed 
approval to the Board of Education. for 
“J have taken the liberty of haying certain parts of this course duplic; 
and distributed to the principals of junior high schools, with the statement ated 
it was a proposed course concerning which I desired their study and estim, saat 
With the proposed course of study the first assistant superintendent Ae 
mitted the following letters, one from the parent-teacher association and ns 
from the public school association, expressing approval of the schools un ee 
taking instruction in social hygiene: nder- 


Disrarcr oF Corumpra CoNGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
ww 
Mr. H. B. WARNER, Naas ot lee 
School Chairman of Social Hygiene. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed find copy of resolution passed by the Hxecutive Board 
District of Columbia Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations : BH) 
“ Be it resolved by the Executive Board of the District of Columbia Congre 
of Parents and Teachers, That we compliment the committees that have bead 
working on the revision of the curriculum for the purpose of introducing definite 
sex education into the public schools, and further thank them for the splendid 
interest they have shown in succeeding in incorporating this work into the 

general science, nature study, and physical-training courses.” 
We hope that the committee will continue to work until other subjects, such 
as sociology, English, etc., are included in the program. rl 
Respectfully yours, 
Esra McLean (Mrs. L, B.) PASTELL, 
ones Corresponding Secretary. 
State Chairman of Social Hygiene. 
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Tue DIstTRICcr oF ConuMBra Puntic SoHooL Assoctarzox 
June 14, 1929 
U; 5 ; . 
rank W. tmintstration Building, Washington, D. o, 
DF pranklin n BALLOU: As A representative of the 


TO! Public Seb ol 
D 10ol Associa- 
DEAR of Columbia, I take Pleasure jn concurring fy) i 
os Lo im C088 on social-hygiene instruction, 4 od July With the 


ated 
gon ¢ of vy of the Public School Association held June 7 
D 


une 10, 1929. 
5, 1929, the ess 
roe meetl Pals report, were unanimously indorsed bya resolution, of whee 
AY ares ed herewith. 
seat’. inclos 


ours, 
copy “very truly ¥ HERBERT S. Woop, 


of the District of Columbia 

1 pesolvees tion for use in the public schools of the tentative courses of 
‘ Bs adoP the committee on social-hygiene instruction in the Dublic-school 
urge ction sas pared for elementary science or nature study in th 
ips! nas 


e elementary 
Ucation in the 


junior high 
5. hat the association recommends that t 

sees ied fi tide its work and to take up particularly 
directed to oe instruction to other subjects, such as lit 
bf social byei' sy, and history; and (b) the Preparation of 
of ences geosrar struction for the senior high schools,” 

scMial-bygiene tendent of schools replied, autho 
8 (gi yet of the junior high-school ¢ 
“() pone the junior high schools concerned 


he said committee 
(a) the extension 
erature, domestic 
a fuller outline of 


chers of elementary 
F rincipals those schools; (2) that copies of the elementa 
is in 3 


Ty-school course be 
hands of the principals of those schools and the teachers of ele- 
jaced in the ce; (3) that these officials be informed that this is not an 
Pentary scien of study, but is presented to them in order that they may give 
mopted COO ae tion to the contents of the course and make some experimental 
ayreful cons to determitie the possibility of the introduction of this material 
jnvestiea ue ing courses of Braye —— 
jnto eat assistant superintendents, each in his res 
e 


we jowing communication to the junior high 
e fol 


principals: of study in social hygiene has been prepared by 
“A cours 


'y a committee ap- 
for that purpose by the superintendent of schools. 
‘or 


spective division, transmitted 
“School and elementary-school 


This course has 
inted d before. the superintendent of schools with the following recom- 
n place 7 

penaations : 


he junior high-school course be placed in the hands of 
“(1) That Seapanioe nen schools concerned and the teachers of elementary 
rincipals of t > gchools; (2) that copies of the elementary-school course be 
science in those ds of the principals of those schools and the teachers of ele- 
taced in the hang) that these officials be informed that this is not an adopted 
mentary Lah eda is presented to them in order that they may give careful 
course of here the contents of the course and make some experimental inves- 
consideration to ine the possibility of the introduction of this material into 
Be eee icouieed of study. The superintendent has approved these recom- 
e existin. 
ieniations. now available for the principals of the junior high schools and 
“ Copies soa of elementary science at the junior pen pcroolay Set Sera kt 
for the teache’ tion is called to recommendation (3), which sets fg : ares 
“ pans Ont course of study. It is peda) oe ape eae 
it status t in this course o' é 3 
clare se ere Sea cpiateed and of their opinion about February 1, 
to ask an ex ~ - - 
Li g such 
1930.” the hands of the teachers, who are makin 
stent Syaeae Of, then 4 they deem wise, and ieee Soe 7 (pete 
Gate tree mcerned will be called for su; ion i ther fig poms 
ty allgteachers,co f the teachers are favorable, it is the purpos 
5 pegthereports.0 he superintendent that 
proposed course. tendent to recommend to the supe 
oe Hee are aaitied to, Pita noet of Education for formal approval as an 
co" 
Baited course of study. 
Respectfully yours, S. E. Keamen, 
First Assistant Superintendent. 
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t it was desirable to ascertain the views 
The ea Hay teachers and officers on such a complicateq au 
of patrons ct Eoaralal matter. During the past four Aas conference after 
perhaps oo ig been held of groups and individuals on this subject, The gs atus 
conference een is that certain proposed topics relating to sex education mes 
of the sae and analyzed. These have been placed in the hands of selecte 
been cos ss trial use. When it appears that an entirely satisfactory Drogra; 
teachers ty n has been worked out, the superintendent contemplates Dlacing 
See acde before the Board of Education for its approval before Introducing 
rucenerally into the schools. 


Respectfully submitted. Frank W. Batroy 


Superintendent of Schools 


OPENING OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


In accordance with legislative authorization, the Wilson Teachers 
College and the Miner Teachers College were opened at September, 
1929. The enrollment in the Wilson ‘Teachers College was 20g and 
in the Miner Teachers College 362. No pupils were admitted to ad. 
vanced standing, since it was determined that only first-year work 
would be established during the first year of the organization of the 
SO Tata, 29, 1930, the Board of Education adopted the folloy- 
ing order regarding the policy concerning admissions of high-schoo} 

: graduates to the teachers’ colleges: 
. rder in determining the eligibility of graduates from the higt 
ae See istrict of Columbia for admission to the teachers’ colleges, on 
the entering classes each September the midyear and the June graduates of the 
high schools shall be considered as one class, and the relative rank of applicants 
shall be determined by considering such midyear and June classes ag one Sroup, 

At the meeting of the Board of Education held May 21, 1930, the 
board approved the program of instruction for the second year of the 
teachers’ colleges, and made minor modifications in the first-year 
course of study approved and in operation during the school year 
1929-30. 


ORGANIZING PARK VIEW SCHOOL AS A MODEL PLATOON SCHOOL 


The extracts from the record of the Board of Education during 
the past year indicate the action taken by school officials and the 
board to so organize the Park View School as a platoon school that it 
will exemplify the best in platoon school organization, and thereby 
institute an experiment for the purpose of determining the merits of 
a platoon school type of organization as compared with the tradi- 
tional type of organization of an elementary school. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT ON PARK View ScHoor 


Octoser 16, 1929, 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The appropriations act for the District of Columbia: 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, carries a provision “for the construc- 
tion of an addition or additions to the Park View School,” and appropriates for 
that purpose $265,000. The municipal architect estimates that this building 
will be completed next August, so that it is contemplated by school officers that 
the addition may be occupied by classes next September. The 5-year school- 
building program act provided for this addition because of crowded conditions 


at that school, and because of inadequate facilities for the activities of a 
platoon school. 
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reau of Dfficiency had made a stud: 
¥ 'y of 
ee ihe, yoard of Education under taeebool system th 
reat vont esta 3 ee ai th On Schools, one white 8. Dlatoon-sehoo} 
De eT en thks One oe this expe eendard 16-room sjet® lored, by 
i ies Kr fh ual Hanpla toed hones simile these two Platoon Bent atY-School 
j wi nilar in sf chools gh 
ve aired The pe AE ee ed and financial eostent a composition 4a 
lat sho’ la Deeg Ores a nerled of rea at regular taaeres ee of 
8 CAE suppl . Such 
, for the adoption of an educational pole oe vine which 
. i e hi 
js portance ay, it is the desire of school officers an ighest 
A ue study of rae Se ties be eateted forward under the }, 
at ons: ith \e addition to the school bh est Possible 
ditions: ye municipal architect and the administrative o; as been carefully 


janned PY iq the supervising principal in charge of that Dulane tluding the 
gs. 


of this building, 


. the BU 
comme: 


d the Board of Pducation 


9 anticipate such 
‘ark View and the pronaeed 


| nd S| 
fatter to the attention of the board and to Saat fires, therefore, to 


: i , & recommend 
protest of certain parents of the children a endation. 
te ; Het gainst thei 

the view Sat, sto the ators School indicates an eae cee 
from Meng the school officials and the Board of Hducation, ‘Tha uation 

7 officials in transferring pupils from Park View to other Ss Ko Hee ees 
echool Prey with a city-wide policy. No such organized protest ode Was in 
confo ts in other sections of the city. Whenever any pt as even been 


0 , n 

by pare i | i ch mov: 
made D2 f more efficient organization and the prope: sr ecu Move in the 
ynteres we made at Park View, the assertion js Pemeeatlon of building 


i : 
facilities ;dent is opposed to the platoon-schooi type of Mesulsatie ae 
< is 


This was asserted 
r, and it has been 


t was Pr 
fer of pupils from 


in asserted 


the school. became superintendent I found the Park View ¥ 
hen Te chool basis. I have never by any act, directly hoo! organized on 
sition to the continuance of the platoon type of byetatea Gott indi- 
ark View School. On the contrary, I have initiated or adore Beeae ie We 
par g¢ toward the improvement of the platoon type of ORANG HON sa 
Frat school. Jor example, I transferred the Park View School from the third 
division to the fifth division in 1923 in order that the Park View School infght 
pe under the supervising principal who appeared to be most sympathetic toward 
the platoon-school type of organization. On the death of Miss Fairley in 1927 
I was particularly concerned with the choice of a competent successor, sympa- 
thetic with the platoon type of organization. I adopted the unusual procedure 
of proposing to the supervising principal of the fifth division the transfer to the 
park View School of any experienced elementary-school principal whom he 
would recommend, either from among the principals in his division or from any 
other division of the city. Upon the recommendation of that official I trans- 
ferred Miss Scrivener from the Gales-Arthur Schools to the Park View School. 
J recommended in 1929 that the Board of Education adopt the recommendation 
of the Bureau of Efficiency that two platoon schools be set up for experimental 
purposes, one for white pupils and one for colored pupils. I recommended that 
the Park View School be designated as that school in divisions 1-9, believing 
that the platoon-school type of organization would find more sympathetic sup- 
rt at Park View than in any other elementary school in the District of 
Columbia. I supported a budget estimate for this proposal before the commis- 
sioners, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Appropriations Committees of 
‘ongress. 
& I Aa now concerned with the proper discharge of my official responsibilities 
in connection with the efficient organization of the Park View School as a type 
school. It would appear from past experiences that any move on my part or 
on the part of the school officials at headquarters or of the Board of Education 
is likely to be construed, as such acts have heretofore been construed, as 
antagonistic to the success of the Park View School. 
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est desire to create at the Par, 
d school in sate a to 18, schools which Yew 
i Ss t and approved organi shal 

t the best ideals and the most efficien e ginizati 
intoon-type school and in the hope that this recommendation will remove of g 


organization 


o the Board of Wducation on the orga 
of that school. Since it is contemp: 


September, 1930, it is my thought that this agency would 
Ca akatiy- the Board of Education by the end of es Study 


i ion and report to 
this situation Ae anettiat the school officials and the Board of Education 


ly put into Set re Creo that this wil 
i cy may propose. If this procedure is followed, I believe that tt s) s 
see it in'such a vganization as will make it possible, with a minimum Ser 
tion and misunderstanding, to earry out at Park View the experiment to Which 
all parties concerned are committed. It will prov ide an organization that shoula 
produce the highest educational results that it is possible to procure, 

‘As to outside agencies, I suggest the office of the United States Commissi, 
of Education or the United States Bureau of Dfficiency. 

I very much hope that the board will feel that this plan of procedure or ious 
similar plan may be adopted, not only to the end that the school officiars 
and the board may be relieved of any further charge of unsympathetic attitnae 
toward the proposed_ experiment with the platoon-school type of organization 
but also to the end that the experiment when systematically inaugurated text 
September may be productive of yaluable educational results. y 


Respectfully submitted. 


year. I am con 4 
sympathetically and sincere 


oner 


Frank W. Bartov 
Superintendent of Schools 


BOARD ACTION OF NOVEMBER 6, 1929 


President Carusi announced that in accordance with the superintendent}, 
recommendation at the meeting of October 16, 1929, and the board's approval 
thereof, in the matter of a study of the platooning system by an outside agen, 
he had called at the United States Office of Education. He found the Commies 
sioner of Education, Dr. W. J. Cooper, entirely agreeable to accepting such A 
task for the board as the office is well equipped for such work, in fact are doin 
this type of service for various cities throughout the country. The Office *) 
Pdueation, moreover, proposes to invite the Bureau of Efficiency to participate in 
this proposed study, so that the economic as well as the educational phases of 
the subject will receive consideration. 

Mr. Gilligan remarked that the investigation at this time may not be oppor- 
tune, as the Park View addition will be under construction. To this view the 
president remarked that what the board is seeking is a scientific set-up on the 
worth of platoon methods, whether it is desirable to have more such or whether 
to abandon them altogether. On motion of Mrs. Smith the recommendation of 
Superintendent Ballou on October 16, as explained above by President Carusi, 
was approved. f 


PRESIDENT CARUSI'S LETTER TO COMMISSIONER COOPER 


JANUARY 29, 1930. 


My Dear Doctor Coorrr: You will recall my conference with you during the 
fall of 1929, at which you very kindly consented to make for the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia a study which would enable the board to set 
up a platoon type of organization in the Park View School that will represent 
the best current practice in such schools. 

‘At our conference I called attention to the fact that the Park View Platoon 
School represented an experiment originally undertaken with a view to deter- 
mining whether that or the traditional type of school would best serve the 
educational interests of the District. Several important considerations at once 
suggested themselves. One is that in fairness to the experiment and to make 
fits results authoritative, it would be necessary that the educational results 
obtained should represent the best in the platoon type school. Another im- 
portant consideration is that if the platoon school, conducted in the best manner 
possible, should demonstrate its superiority educationally, the relative cost of 


: 
: 
" 
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as against that of the traditional sch 
era program for platooning the ol would ha 
re & whole ve to by ‘ 
: < ered veto recall that you very italy offered to anders cou be undertaken 
soy ou o ¥ the cooperation of the Bureau of Efficiency jn a study for us 
to Bos involved. ‘ar as the 

and tem ok hat it might be helpful to you in making this : cost 
pink geration herewith a number of questions which pindy, IT submit for 
our com pe ntendent and other school officials and several rtf been prepared 
sotine SONS ist. The only question with which the Bureau of Mma ovsele 
aded  -eir is that under the heading “J,” which { of Efficiency need 

Le cing the platoon type of school generally 
ynool already in existence. 8 4 substitute for the 
nm tion to the Park View School will be ready for ocey 
_ In accordance yA the recommendation of the Buran, in Septem- 
per 3980. view School hag beer designated as an experimental scheey oencet 
ene PATE ool type of organization. It is proposed to study syste chool of the 
piatoor cial results in this school in comparison with the edu jelly the 
eauct a in the traditional type of school in divisions 1 to 9. cational results 
cnlevere ‘wish of the Board of Education that the office of ea 
ii 3 chool situation and work out a complete organization of 
park ember, 1930. Since the school is of an experimental ai that school 
for Stial that the conditions established in the Park View School ae it Is 
esseD ative of platoon schools. It is also essential that this school be! id be rep- 
reser manner that the results achieved at Park View may be organized 
in aaa alts achieved in other schools with which it is coniparedseepeic'y with 
the Tire office of education will find it possible to complete its study of see 
that © set uD & suggested organization of the school for Septaancentonre aa 
pmit answers to the following questions before the close of this sch 0; and 
su vate order that adequate preparation may be made for the School year 
jn JO view School next ceo . opening of the 

uestions are not propounde with the idea 

study nich it is hoped will be as comprehensive as ead jipcobe Of the 


yours truly, 


ueation study the 


Cuartes F, Caru 
President Board of Education. 


following list. of questions accompanied the lett i 
Carusi to Doctor Cooper: Sot Bona baa 


A. Capacity and enrollment— 
4, What will fe eat pupil capacity of the Park View School in September, 
when comp ‘ vd 
Lee it desirable that this capacity should be approximately maintained year 
ar? , 
i yiew of the established capacity of the Park View School, may the exist- 
ing poundaries of said school be extended in September, 1930? 

4, May pupils properly be admitted to this school from other parts of the 
city outside of the established boundaries of the school on the application of 
parents, in order to maintain a capacity enrollment? 

5. How much additional capacity does the Park View School possess, organ- 
{zed as a platoon school, over its capacity if organized as a traditional school? 

B. Relation to junior and senior high schools — 

4, In view of the fact that most of the larger elementary schools of the 
traditional type will have pupils in grades 1 to 6 only, will it be advantageous 
for this experiment if the enrollment in the Park View School is confined to a 
Kindergarten and grades 1 to 6, allowing the seventh and eighth grade children 
to be taken care of in junior high schools? 

2. If this is not done, what should be the relationship between the Park View 
School with 8 grades and the junior and senior high schools? 

3. If seventh and eighth grade children remain in the Park View School, 
how can the educational progress of children leaving the Park View School 
be compared with the educational progress of children completing the sixth 
grade of the traditional school followed by an educational program in the 
junior high school? Where would eighth-grade graduates of the Park View 
School attend school on graduation in yiew of the fact that in the course of 
a few years there will be no regular first-year classes in the senior high schools? 


18322—30—_3 
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, Organization.— 

£ How can the pupils enrolled in the Park View School in September 19; 
be most effectively and most economically organized on the Dlatoon-sehee 

sis? 

Oe. Can A and B divisions of the same grade be as advantageously instry 
in a Single class in a platoon school as in the traditional type of school? cted 

3. Should the size of class in the platoon school be approximately the x 
as in the traditional school in corresponding subjects and activities? Bae 

4, Should homogeneous grouping of pupils be attempted in the organization 
classes? of 

D. Teachers.— f 
1. How many teachers are necessary at the Park View School in Septembe, 
1930? > 
2, To what extent should teachers in the platoon-school type of organizat; 
be expected to possess special qualifications for the subjects they teach over ave 
above those possessed by teachers in the traditional school? nd 

3, What are the subjects or the essential educational activities of this plato 
school not found in the traditional school which should be taught by teachers 
thus especially prepared? 8 
BH. Administrative and custodial force.— 

1. Is the Park View School adequately provided for administratively? 

2, Does the Park View School have an adequate custodial staff? 

F. Program. 

1. What is the most effective program of work for the semester beginnin 
September, 1930? g 
2 What is the proper relationship of time spent by pupils in the home roo, 
to the time spent in special rooms? m 
G. Designation of rooms.—What rooms in the Park View building shoula b 
designated as home rooms and what rooms should be designated for the special 

activities to be carried on therein? 

H. Equipment. 

1. After rooms have been thus designated, how can they be adequatel 
equipped by making the most economical use of all available furniture now iu 
the building? 

2, What additional furniture and equipment is considered essential for this 
type of school? 

3. With what kind of seats should the auditorium be equipped in view of an 
proposed use of it? y 

I. Structural changes.— 

1. Are any structural changes necessary or desirable in the older portion of 
the building to adapt it to use as a platoon school? 

2, Should the lighting of the auditorium be improved? 

3. Should the auditorium be equipped for motion pictures and visual instruc- 
tion? 

J. Cost—In order that the board may have information as to the approximat. 
cost of platooning all schools on the basis of the set-up for Park View. the 
following questions are asked: v 

1, What may be considered the capital outlay in buildings and grounds of 
the Park View School at the present cost of construction? 

2. What would it cost in capital outlay, if any, in purchase of ground and in 
structural changes at the following schools to make them equal to Park View 
School for platoon-school purposes? 

(a) Oyster School, Twenty-ninth and Calvert Streets NW.; (b) Brightwood 
School, Thirteenth and Nicholson Streets NW.; (c)Emery-Hckington Schools, 
Lincoln Road and Prospect Street NE.; (d) Peabody-Hilton-Carbery Schools, 
Fifth and C Streets NE.; (¢) Ketcham School, Fifteenth and U Streets SD : 
(f) Bruce School, Kenyon Street and Sherman Avenue NW,; (g) Mott School, 
hawt snus aN ) Bell Stool Second and D Streets SW.: 

i ncoln- ings Schools, Second and C Streets SE.; (j il 
Half and N Streets SW. CD). Shanes Biavetah 

8. If a platoon school building program involving the extensil 
RS is adop ied what panies! should be included in the firsdrunltton? the 

uilding corresponding to the traditional f ei: 
aah Sa eeina ae type of eight classrooms with combi- 

K. Is it an advantage to the school system to conduct all of 

the yeamayiine, i, os ce platoon schools on me one hand, or Erni onialfeenee 
; or is the simultaneous operatio: 
Eoibetesnin ended? peration of some of each type of schools 
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[NTENDENT’S REPORT TO THE Bo. 


auPER ARD, MAY 21, 


1930 

ss: 

F ith toe eatteatton has 
Beats oy Mone of the 


he Off 
DB , c Tees the 
, ete Tiumbia to pay the expenses of one of the school offichats sr die 
a trip 


jst roit, £0 anization. ‘There is no appropri Who is an ex 
Det! enol Ore Priation of public fohde wee 


e 
pit ost riginally suggested by the Office of ba Blea ae 
Be ucati ie 
dsPpinaton Hrorred with Doctor Reichelderfer, president of tiie B 
weave © ne is agreeable to the approval by the Board of Come of, Com- 


7 @ that the Board of Education authorize 
io 8 vO mae rivenct to make a trip to Detroit for consultants a eave ity 
eputy 


ate the Park View School 
mine ut of the appropriation 
i ‘Ssioners, said expenses not 
further that the Board of Hducation ag 

23 smmen District of Columbia to approve this cparaene on veg ah 
sioner n amount not to exceed $100 for th nateated. = 


g 0 

ne, © purpose 

espendeotfully submitted. ota a 
me FRANK W. Batxov, 


Superintendent of Schools. 
pePORT OF MISS SORIVENER ON VISIT TO DETROIT JUNE 2, 1930 
, 


ooToR BALLOU: From a memorandum 
My 1 office, I am quoting a paragraph: Pa May 29, 1930, 
sent me DY Tiss Scrivener would be able to go to Detroit on Mon day ge the 
nope th at the results of her visit might be available to the Office of Bdue ate 
order for them to complete their study and submit a report by June 15.” non 
jn th ny I forwarded the report directly to Miss Barrows, who was A oe 
was Why 1 rT, before I left Detroit, in order that there might be no delas ig 
Greeting the survey. It was mailed to her June 4, y 
qin Detroit Monday morning, June 2, and within a short 
to Schl Doctor Spain’s office by telephone. He arranged an ene 
able e with Miss Phillips, who is the supervisor in charge of the organization 
fo", Programming of all the platoon schools in Detroit. She advised me to visit 
an prchools which represent different types of platoon buildings. 
topes, June 8, a. m., I visited the Longfellow School. This is a building 
hich has been added to and adapted for platoon organization. While it is not 
haa it has lovely light corridors with built-in lockers for pupils’ books and 
aenps, well-lighted classrooms, and splendidly equipped special activity rooms, 
prehe jal rooms are those which are commonly found in most all of Detroit’s 
a a puildings: 2 auditoriums (when first and second grades are platooned), 
p nasiums, 2 literature, 1 nature study and science, 1 social science, 1 music, 
i art, 1 library, 1 manual art (no housekeeping or cooking in any grade and no 
manual training and sewing below the 5-A grade). 
‘Auditoriums are not very large; I think about the size of two classrooms. 
Gymnasiums: There is no elaborate equipment used. The play in most cases 
js free and informal. There are balls of all sizes, ropes, stilts, mats, climbing 
ropes, ten pins, ete. In the lower grades rhythmic exercises are emphasized. 
No gymnasium suits are required, but all pupils are expected to wear rubber- 
soled shoes or to work in stocking feet. The floors are kept in fine condition. 
: mhere are lockers in the gymnasium for taking care of the shoes. 
Library: Small but very attractive. They contain many books which are 
furnished by the board of education. Each school library, I was told by Mr. 
Bloom, the principal, is allowed $250 annually for books and current maga- 
zines. The public library lends books during the year. The equipment consists 
of library tables and chairs. 
Nature study and science: This is a most interesting and attractive room 
with a glassed-in conservatory in which were growing plants of many varieties, 
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1 bird, and a live squirrel. More attention is given 
erates 1, 2, and 3 than in the upper grades. The science rook? my Ure stu, 
for geography, although there is another room provided for thi S useq at dy iy 
ther long, and chairs of different size S subject tag 
Hat * Tt 


ished with tables, ra 
her rooms: Equipped with tables and chairs of different hoj ‘i 
Music room: Attractive, as were all the rooms. It contains or) 
Dary 
Cl 


room furniture. 
Playground: I was impressed with the spacious and s Akg, 
bayerounida in connection with the three buildings visited. The tialy Surf, 
piayery are safeguarded by high wire fences, which are not children yiced 
Phere are at all times, when the weather permits, several classes an Unsigh® 
rvision. te f 
supervision. ny Lspent at the Brady Building which was plannea ¥ Under 
platoon purposes and represents a certain type used in Detroit, “y'¢ built 5 
ested here in the literature room for the lower grades, The equ Ww Or 
The teacher outlined briefly so 


an ordinary classroom. 
aber of this subject: Composition—oral, stories, poems, 


rts, use of outlines, ete, 
Sea a. m., was passed at the Roosevelt Building, which is ¢, , 
newest and best type of platoon buildings. It is one of a group Considereg Fe 
ings on a 40-acre tract of Jand and contains in addition to the R torte buiia, 
menetary school, an intermediate school with grades 7, 8, and g severe it 
high school, all on the platoon organization. It is thus possible Pa a senic 
enter the prekindergarten grade at 3 years old and complete his S tl to 
through the high school in this one group of schools. These schools ae eatin’ 

u 


practice teaching. Sed for 
The Roosevelt School had an enrollment of about 1,940 and had the a 
oll 


number of teachers: 


Home room 
Kindergarten_. 
Prekindergarten_—-- 
Auditorium, grades 3 t 
Auditorium, grades 1 t 
- Gymnasium 
Literature 
The three schools visited were following, practically, th 7 
two definite units of grades 1 and 2 in the first unit ana jen giBanization— 
the second unit. The special activities and program of each building sa 6 in 
a few exceptions, de ; S are, with 
The principals of the schools were most kind and ex 
tality. Miss Phillips was wonderful, and I ahbretinth hereon every hosp}. 
graciously gave me, since it was a very busy season of the year oy time she go 
gave me some helpful suggestions in formulating a program TF or her, gj 
Detroit schools are operating on a 54-hour day with a Sroere sneer The 
minute periods, which is not so different from that of Park Vi m of five 
always had five 30-minute periods. ew, Which hag 
I thank you and the members of the Board of Educ , 
for, zy to pat the Detroit schovle and to confer an tae Rose Paine osibe 
sure that the experience w: e beneficia eh 
Very truly yours, } Sethe Hark wV tev School. < 


OWing 
Social science 


Nature and science_____ 
General arts ____ 


20 
4 
1 
2 | Mustie___-__ 
4 
5 
3 


oo 


EMity Sorrvenre, 


PRELIMINARY REPORT FROM OFFICE OF EDUCATION, SEPTEMBER 9, 1930 
? ? 


On September 9, 1930, the United States Commissi 0 
tion shed the superintendent of schools the ralitiin ars ent 
Miss Alice Barrows, submitted to the commissioner on thot a te 
Miss Barrows indicated that the report was merely a brief ah i 
nary one, written under difficulties and submitted at that Pitot 
order to be of ‘assistance to the school authorities in estimatin the 
capacity of the Park View School and in working out a ropes 
t=} 


for that school in time for the opening of schools on September 22. 
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‘cated by Miss Barrows, the preliminary yr, 

AS Paget acity of e Park View School. when ee ere 
with atoon school program for the Park Viewy Selo Vf oe 
Bh pased on using that building to its ca dikes mate 
pibe> vtters that President Cérusi asked the Office of Edneston 
other ider are to be dea eae in a subsequent and final prin 
to (Othe circumstances, the preliminary report from the O ite of 
der! 5; not included in this report. fetes 


NAMES OF NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


meeting. of the Board of Education held M: 

: At f vy Ieducation, op as Seaptanibcy 3 its special comets 
ing of schoo uildings, approved the followi 

the Laan indicated : ; stds ed 


¢ Mann School, Wesley Heights. 
porace voyes School, Tenth and Franklin Streets NE. 


Ben. young Si ; School, Twenty-fourth and B ‘EB 
jam chool, Twenty. g Road NE. (p! ) 
ries B owl Junior High School, enty-fourth an enning Road NE. 


ittee further recommended, and the board a 
com endation, that the name of Samuel Gompers be: iat 
r e first new vocational school in divisions 1 to 9, and that the 


By for us of Daniel Rapine and Simon Woolf be considered for two 


puildings hereafter to be named in divisions 1to9. T 
otarchibald FI. Grimke and Moorfield Storey were selected e iaed 


sidered for two other buildings hereafter to be named in 
10 to 13. te clin in HA B.S Blty tarky 1932 te 
Hi feeh 


REPORT ON CHARACTER EDUCATION 1] 


meeting of the Board of Education held November 20, 


I 
Aa ard passed the following motion: 


1929, the bo 

jieving in character education and desiring to further it in the public 
cole, the Board of Education requests the superintendent of schools (canta 
5 to be made of the character-building activities in the public schools and 
later than next April the result in a program which he can recom- 


Bras “pe board for its adoption. 
On December 18, 1929, the superintendent advised the board of the 


appointment of a committee to study the problem of character edu- 


cation, as follows: 

Miss Bertie Backus, chairman. 

Normal schools: Miss Ethel Summy, principles of education and teaching, 
wilson Normal School; Miss Hope Lyons, practice teacher, Miner Normal 


hool. 
Sresnioe high schools: Mr. G. D. Houston, principal Armstrong High School; 
Dr. E. B. Henderson, head of department of physical education, divisions 10 to 
13; Mr. Lynn Woodworth, physical training, Business High School; Miss Mil- 
dred Dean, Latin, Central High School; Mrs. Helen D. Staples, mathematics, 
Eastern High School; Mrs. I. T. Perkins, biology, Armstrong High School. 
Junior High Schools: Mrs. Agnes I. Kinnear, principal Columbia Junior High 
School; Mrs. M. H. Plummer, principal Francis Junior High School; Mr. L. T. 
Walter, general science, Columbia Junior High School; Miss J. Anna Tenny- 
son, mathematics and clerical practice, Langley Junior High School; Miss N. B. 
Boyd, mathematics, Randall Junior High School. 
Plementary schools: Miss Viola Offutt, principal Grant-Weightman Schools; 


Miss ©. P. Dulin, principal Buchanan School; Mr. A. K. Savoy, principal Gar- 
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Park View School; 
01; Mrs. Helen Bolton, 2B grade, ; Miss 1, y 
BAIETSDS Van Buren School ; ater Gener erp ierce- Webb, Sete Gat 
: Miss Marie C. Gra n r ols ; Ig? 
Se as 3A grade, Slater-Langston Schools; Mrs. R. C. Humphrey,“ Dies 
classes, Morse School. Bade 


On February 5, 1930, Presi 


a committee selected to assist I 
acter education in the public schools, as follows: 


dent Carusi announced the 


he school officers in the sttdy of of 
Chap. 


Crmens’ Apvisory COMAGTTEE ON CHARACTER EDucation 


Organization representeg 


ittee 
Member of comm Chief Children’s Bureau, De, 


Miss ‘Grade © Abbott_---——--—-————— Labor. rio Dartment * 
4 r __.-- Chairman legislative com 
Lo ea res m: 
Mrs. W. T. Bannerm eréss Of Parent “Teachers amon Con. 
lding---------— Instructor, medical school, 7, Ons, 
Lg TIE Ee eh versity ; president, Southeast one Unt. 
fare Association. Hd Wey. 
s Twentieth Centu: 
Mrs. George F. Bowerman---------- President Ty Club 
B, Brown-=-==++-==+-—- President Young Women’s . 
Mrs. Thomas E. Brown aT Christian A. 


Formerly member of the Boar 
tion; member of the Bean oF Ddteg. 
tors of the local Social Hygiene: 


Mrs. Coralie Franklin Cook-~------ 


ciety. So. 
Mr. Milton Fairchild _ Chairman Character Educati 
r tion, United States Army, oA Instity, 
Dr. Thomas Verner Moore--------—- Professor of psychology, Catholj " 
versity of America. ic Unt. 


_.. Public School Association. 
--| Assistant director American © 
Education. Counci} on 


Mrs. Anna Murray. 
Dr. Dayid A. Robertson 


Mrs. Stanley O, Sears------------— Director demonstration home 


“ nr Scouts. Girl 
Miss Mildred Terrett-------------- Pxecutive secretary Juvenile 
Association. Protective 
Dr. William Allen Wilbur_--------- Provost George Washington Universit 
Mr, Herbert S. Wood_—— President Public School Association, 
Dr. George B. Woods. __-. Dean college of liberal arts Tesi 
; n 


University. 


The members of the citizens’ advisory committee met on F 
14, 1930, in the board room and Bioaniged by electing Dr. wile 
Wilbur, provost of George Washington University, as chairman i 
Mr. Herbert S. Wood, president of the Public School Association. . 
secretary. The function of this committee and its importance bs 
clearly stated in the letter of President Carusi to the members of 
ao committee, inviting them to participate. That letter js ti 
ollows: 


Dear Sin: Some weeks ago the Board of Education, at the inst: 
"pon the moFion ot Mrs ovis one of its members, authorized the prestinet 
ce) e board to organize the advisory committee upon char: 
of the oardtp iD acter education in our 
A similar committee composed of those within the school se 
authorized and has been appointed by our superintendent, Doctor Banleass ed 
fast ie fag purpose of oe neuer oanautre if you will serve upon the adylsory 
mittee, the personnel of w wish to ann iC 
meting Hos ounce to the board at its first 
ie superintendent and other school officers will hold themselves in re: 
to confer with and assist the committee in any way the committee ae 
and the board room at the Franklin Administration Building is at their 
disposal as a place of meeting. ‘The secretary of the board, whose office adjoins, 
will gladly place its facilities at your disposal. 


ae 
Pa 
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his Invitati 
ou will accept t ion. The lis 

i erust Ras peen the subject of careful thought, A vi seta it has been 
adresse in) be an outstanding one. 's believed the com: 

ittee ite to observe Me: character education, to be carried 
s trite plement to home and other constructive influences, moe eratively 
of any well-planned system of public etieati , Must constitute 
become more than a well meant gesture. eng nas be program 

7, Work 

Perience can 4 
arged with the 


a 


m is to 
o menls Metical detail by those whose expert knowledge and ex, 


in Pttjable to the Board of Education, which is ch 


ade ' 
mar onsibilty’ ny yours, ©. F. Oanvs 
President Board of 2 
r j Education 
ting of April 16 i : 
ecord of the meeting 6, 1930, cont; 
Pninary report on character e ucation; the following 
re’ 


formally on th 
Ballou reported in e resolution 
actor eby the super nee of schools was directed ieopcarennann a 
mS poard not later than April, 1930, a plan for character edueati sith 
to nt offered at this time was neither formal nor complete. The superin: 

J in- 


on December - 18, 1929, 


tende’ Miss Bertie Backus, had sent to his desk a 

neade ill pe carefully studied and a formal report will [byectepriy in 

oul) Sing: Mrs. Smith inquired whether it is the purpose to introduce th oleae 

mee’ ucation at the opening of schools next September. The eupeins 
‘ n- 


er ed 
in chara replied yes, but it will not be introduced in 
tends 5 there has 2 hadeh tee ae teaching 
term t sets up certain objectives and outli 
tee repor mes ways to acco 

mjectives- When the report stall have been completed, the ser 
obired he will endeavor to supply each member with advance copies pri 

fhe meeting at which the report is to be presented. ane 


On May 7; 1930, the superintendent presented the following report: 


vith a report from the spectfal 

transmit herew pecial committee on char: if 

tion submitted by its chairman, Miss Bertie Backus, principal of the Poveell 

mior High School, under date of May 5, 1930. 

oo recommend that the board approve the recommendations contained in Miss 
as’S report, namely: 

Back nat the berpaldatag be given an extension of time in which to complete the 
am outlined. 

P oe rnat further special committees be appointed to make suggested studies 


See communication from Miss Backus, referred to in the above 
report, is as follows: 


yy Dear Docror BaAtLou: As I see it, there are two lines of procedure: 
est: the adoption of a plan for character education in the schools, that ‘vill 

eneral principle, suggest materials and methods of procedure, each school 
restate the program in terms of its own organization and needs; 
, the pulling up to the level of conscious consideration and evaluation 
the character training materials and situations inherent in our school program, 
working toward a rounding out of our present program by additions of material 
and activities wherever they seem to be needed. The committee under my 
direction bas chosen the second procedure. 

If the first procedure is desired, I think that the committee will do well to 
consider the plans for character education that have been formulated after 
much research with a view to adopting some one of them for use in our schools 
rather than to make an amateur attempt to set up a plan of our own. Per- 
sonally, I think that there is much that is pedagogically and psychologically 
sound in the 5-point plan set up by the Character Education Institution of 
Washington. It provides for organization, motivation, habit formation, and the 
presentation of knowledge. It would need to be restated—its English is its 
worst feature. Mr. Allen’s plan of case conference has much to recommend it. 

The second procedure contemplates a directed study of every phase of schoo} 
life with character education as the point of emphasis. It will require the 
work of many committees ; it will need to be extended over a long period of time 
and contemplates much experimenting and evaluation of procedure, and may 
not be of very great value when we get it done but will have the merit of having 


the ordinary sense of th 
in the schools. © The pe 
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own situation by the people who must put any 
ct. 5, Arg, 

education roe into eae meetings GOT ee this Semester Step 

1 have oat be glad to have the cont emodification of sePOX thee 304 

wish, I shall 0° fending the adoption or the n of Some plan aleutst 
re, 


com 
procedure—recol ged research. before calli Ady 
orked out by exter. sion in the matter before calling any of ty, 
By shall await your decis e Prop oseg 


ings. 
iat ngincerelY yours, 


Brrtm B 
Chairman Committee on Character Tans, 
ton, 


EETINGS ON CHARACTER DDUCATION FOR THE Rest op TEE 


M 
PROPOSED cipals and members of the co, 


Yeap 
1: high-school prin 


May 13: Sedan of a character education falas ts ee BG senior hie seh stb: 
“ Organiza . Subject, * e work of your Oo]. 
Jech iy 10; Heads of departments i committee ana 


am for next year. ect, “ Character ed 
veMtay 20! Supervising principals. Subject, meatlon program In 


elementary schools. -school principals and, members of the committ 
; May, a) Y meee ‘a character education program in the Junior fab. 
ect, E 
ttee meeting to summarize the work of the 
May 27: General Com atte curricular activities in the junior pj 
June 3: Coat the school committee to formulate a plan for chara, 
As charm te schools of the District of Columbia, I present the followee’ 
Hon inte Sa of work together with a statement of progress made: Ing 
propos! 


Bh sch 
eter ede 


I. POINT OF VIEW 


d its work upon the following general pringj : 
ited committer Hae public-school education should be training in net 
1. ne fit boys and girls for citizenship in a democracy. Cter 
Fen eeacter is changing, growing, adjusting; no one is endowed with op 
ter for all time either by inheritance or by education, but character 7 
and do. , 
from what We, potoeage character training is instruction growing ont of alta 
tions that arise in the conscious Ca ive Be and pupils towara better 
er standards . 
So ee ree melieveitit moral instruction should be indirect for the child, we 
believe also that it should be definitely planned by administrator and teachers 
Only conscious and systematic planning on the part of the principal ang teach. 
ers can keep indirect moral training from becoming chaotic and ineffective, 
5. The materials out of which ideals are created are a part of every schoo] 
curriculum; opportunities for character growth through appropriate activities 
should be a part of every school program for every child. 


arag. 
esults 


Il. SCOPE OF WORK 


1. The work of the committee deals with the normal child leaving the abnor- 
mal child to the field of the expert. ; 

2. Special programs such as health, social hygiene, vocational guidance, ete, 
have been considered only as a part of the general objectives of character 
education. 

8. The committee has grouped desirable character traits into three groups 
and is making a study of the school program to discover the emphasis placed 
upon each group: 

A. Traits of personal integrity: 


1. Honesty. 4. Sense of honor. 7. Desire for improve- 
2. Truthfulness. 5. Reverence. ment. 
3. Sincerity. 6. Happiness. 
B. Traits that make for personal effectiveness: 
1. Courage. 5. Responsibility. 9. Industry. 
2. Confidence. 6. Adaptability. 10. Judgment. 
8. Self-reliance. 7. Courtesy, tact. 11. Punctuality. 


4, Initiative. 8. Good health. 12. Self-control. 
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‘ia that show social mindedness: a 
a 5 
Pp ae eh Coen 9.0 
pole = 6. Cooperation, + pen-mi 
: Benaliness 7. Generosity, ay. Soclabllity, 


pathy: 8, Gratitude. 11. Civ 


f present school organi 
: tie survey to) organization, currt 
ec to chat et devela complete, the sive seo tod with 
relied emphast® eat neglect of tral oh eats au make eters 
re eo d 0 S that mak or Person: 
yen: show social mindedness are receiving little attengeaonal intezrity. 
Va) on in some schools, 
“40 II. OUTLINE OF Wonk 


le consciousness 


mittee is working on a program for di 
phe cement ary school, junior high school, senio rerents ech 
girlertne following CMe ramittee feel 
nsiD. nization : e ee feels that the a 
j, orga as a very definite bearing upon character develosae?, i 


1001 levels—ki 
Tr high School, normal ma ie 


am 1 1 ¥ 

program’ a1 principles that should govern the organiza ung 
ener wn or high-school. The accompanying prints rae school, be it 
anization are illustrative of the work of the committee iene: 


Junior high school 


gation: It is hoped that the principal will giy 


e school background favorable for moral inet noua atten dou. ta 


organ 
ction. 


cing th 7 
azecstionS for character training opportunities, 
phe home room be made the basis of group life 


‘6 an work of the Reno ws and group participation 
Special care be given to homogeneous grouping ¢ 

2) jogical age be considered as factors as well a Haibane ang 

Conievement quotient. s quotient and 


In so far as possible, the leadership of the ho: 
pupty if r leaders to carry on the k of ‘president, secretary, asd 
ees 0 work of th A ’ 
commralor, Ce a Vd WW. pened frequently. @ room, with the teacher as 

4) Care must be exerc at sections do not get a superior’ 
complex. Saccess in intramural athletic eontests, attendance ‘tad puuctaallty 
records, participation in school affairs, can be made fo offset superior scholar- 
ship achievement. Designations of sections should be changed every semester; 
that is, 7AL, 7A2, 7A3, TA4 designate slow to accelerated one semester, 7A, 
742, 7A3, 7A4 designate accelerated to slow another semester, ete., so that no 
section becomes known, either in school or in the community, as bright or slow. 
Success in carrying school load successfully rather than high individual rating 
should be emphasized. 

(5) Principal and teachers should decide upon general traits of character 
to be stressed for each semester, but each home room should decide upon a 
program suited to its needs. 

(6) The home-room work of the teacher should be considered a part of her 
daily schedule and should be counted in reckoning the teaching load. 

(7) Opening exercises should be treated not as mere routine but as an 
opportunity for character development. 

(8) Special chapel periods participated in by the whole school in which 
the atmosphere is one of reverence gnd the program one of spiritual uplift 
should be arranged once a week. 

(9) A definite home-room period should be provided for each section for 
character-guidance work. 

(10) Hach junior high school should have some form of student council 
through which the work of the school may be carried on. 

(11) Hach home-room teacher should teach her own pupils in her subject. 

(12) Report cards should be reconsidered in the light of character education. 

Recommended : 

(1) That each principal study his organization in the light of the general 
principles set up by the committee. 

(2) That each school analyze its routine procedure to provide for the 
greatest possible character development in the natural situations of the school: 
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(3) That each school cy the list of traits suggested by the Co 
their own needs. Mm j 
the eithat the objective for each subject set up by a special Tee ty 
raining be made the subject of departmental study, Mitty 
oY 


py the committee studying Mectiveg 8 
¥ 8) Phat each school cooperate with the committees studying aes 
rewards. ts character-education 
ach school study i Program 
(7) ea in fo the character-education committee at the close of "8 Year 
ma mmittee has analyzed the routine Situations Year ang 
8 4 


. Routine: The co 

petal level to discover the opportunities afforded for character Aevelonmer Gach 
3 0 

Routine as training in character: A general statement t. 


Up 
Dling ang 


i he school's 

lysis of the routine situations of t program ¢ 
ig awifle Spportunity for all pupils iy ut fenat achat traits of io) at the, 
make for personal effectiveness Durt se ae se -control, judgmen Actep {ete 
courtesy, responsibility, reliability, cleanliness, orderliness, Tespect’ ndusty 
We must not assume, however, that character traits for be Mf 
herent in school routine, or that school rout Of pepe oD- 
f-control, dependability, and all the other aes of ite 
ffers opportunities for practice. The knowle, dee Table ty, lt 
desired; the will to acquire the right habit must be provided for Abe. at fg 

the day’s program. If desirable character traits develop from ‘Whe 
we must give the same attention to making learning possible that Touting 
give for a lesson in arithmetic or geography piers must be freedom NE Wouig 
{intelligent supervision, and group approval of right conduct. Chotce 

‘A study of the methods suggested by teachers analyzing Foutine git , 
emphasizes the necessity for having a definite time in the day’s he {UAtlong 
each group to discuss its own problems, set up its own standards, anda for 
{ts own conduct. The elementary teacher who handles the same Valuate 
children all day can pause as the need arises for a few moments’ qig 
of a problem in character training, but even here there is neeq tor CUSSIon 
time for considering conduct problems in an organized way. In the jungetalte 
senior high schools a definite period in the school program is a Aeceentt Or ang 

8. Curricula, The committee is asking for the appointment of na 
mentary committee from each department to work with the head of the a 
ment in stating the definite character training objectives of ‘ Lepart. 
together with suggestions as to method. The committee recommends enepleet, 
be made the subject of study for a year's program of departmental meetin this 

4, Bxtra curricular activities. A committee for each major extra cur i 
activity is now at work evaluating the work of each activity and Bott cular 
general principles by which to judge the worthwhileness of the Activity, Ng up 

5. Discipline. The committee feels that a comprehensive study of dis i 
the most frequent offenses, causes, punishments, ete, will be of 9 
determining a character education program. It recommends that 
committee be appointed next fall. 

6. The committee asks for a similar study of school rewards. 

7. Bach committee, i. e., kindergarten, elementary schools, junior high g a‘ 
senior high school, will make recommendations for special arrangements Tee 
sary for an effective program—time, place, miaterial, ete. The cominitiad 
feels, however, that principals of senior and junior high schools should fe 
consulted as to this program. 


how 


lin, 
Sreat value fi 


Such a speciay 


& 
IV. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the committee be given an extension of time in which to complete th 
program outlined. : 
2 That further special committees be appointed to make suggested studies, 

8. That a tentative report or suggested program be placed in the hands of 
principals and teachers next fall. 

4. That each school be asked to study its character-training program for a 
year in the light of the suggestions made and make a report. 

5. That a general committee on character education continue the work of re 
search and suggestion throughout the year and receive the reports from schools 
at the end of a year from which to revise its program. 
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fleations of 


on pri 
Sked to continue its 


of examiners give special att 
ps boating positions with respect to a eh 
r y advisory committee be respec 


on to the quali 
aracter-educaty, 


6. jantes fe citizens ‘tally a 


submitted. 

Backus (chairman), Miss Ethel gy 
ert H. A. Smith, ae G. D. Houston, Dry iiss Hope Lyons, 
Lynn Woodworth, Miss Mildred Dean, Mrs, Hel enderson, Mr, 
Mrs. I. T. Perkins, Mrs. A. I. Kinnear, Mrs M TP D. Staples, 
_ 7. Walter, Miss J. Anna Tennyson, Miss Ne ummer, Mr, 
jola Offutt, Miss O. P. Dulin, Mr. AK. Sayoy\ yp, BoM Miss 
ton, Miss Marie Graff, Miss B, Emmons, Mrs. R o elen Bol- 
Miss Genevieve L. Burk, Mrs. B. H, Roberts, ~~ Humphrey, 


At the a m the citizens’ advisory 


eport | cretary, Mr. Herbert S. Wood, informi 
a rouh es committee had_ studied the tentative 

; adv port, and specifically approved the si 
Ba cleus S ntained therein, which Mr. Wood enumerated 


ations iy pointed out that Miss Backus’s re i 7 Lhe supers 
F tendon, six recommendations was that the committee 


one 1.17. san inquired into the entire scope of the re rt 
Ge chairmanship of Miss Backus, and stated haere a 
Ly of said report. It was voted to supply each member with 
ad proceeded. 


gee a ooxt of the Backus report so far as it 
the 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


d record of June 4, 1930: 


ar 
feting on inseuctions of te board on May 7, 180, ¢o 
ce! resent status 0! struction in the schools an 

enowlng Or work, desired by the District of Columbia Public School yee 
ie superintendent of schools at this session presented an elaborate and 
inating report. In this task he was assisted by Mr. Haycock and Mr. 
juumine "in general charge, and by Miss J. B. Dyer and Mrs. R. J. Gray, who 
Wilkinso data for divisions 1 to 9 and 10 to 13, respectively. Doctor Ballou 
ended that a copy of the report he offered be sent to the District of 

recomme Public School Association, and this course the board pursued. 


urposes of record, Miss Dyer and Mrs. Gray were asked to 
For Pate their individual reports in a single report, in order that 
con: would not duplicate one another and in order that the informa- 
trey contained in them might be carried in the annual report of the 
superintendent. 


prepare a statement 


Report or Miss Dyer AND Mrs. Gray 


Sr: The following report concerning visual instruction is submitted jointly 
s you have requested : prs sa pes ese 

The activities in the field of visual instruction have related to the use of 

jous visual aids as supplementary means of improving Instruction. The 

pee activity in the program of the special teachers assigned was teaching with 
eerie pictures. Later, when it was possible to develop a library of glass slides, 
ae encouragement and facilitation of the use of that type of picture became a 
haree feature of the work of the visual-instruction departments. J 

Visual instruction through the school excursion has long been Included in the 
rogram of the classroom teacher. The physical difficulties attendant thereon 
have however, hampered progress commensurate with the importance of such 
excellent means of instruction. Other aids long employed are the illustration, 
the model, the specimen, the map, the chart, as well as the blackboard. 

Certain centers have been used for lessons with motion pictures for classes 
of elementary and junior high schools. Originally these were in neighborhood 
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, % erator and other running expenses wey, 
theaters om wheter certain other centers became available ; y fl 
there have been made 1H listeq as 


ublic service. Cron the lessons 
: nts‘for the is 4 S 
Operation arrangeme ice in the theaters has been reiretlong Coy 


" tor serv: 
ing the past year opera nby Wav 
Pinas raised largely by be <1 to 9—Joy,! York," Avenue G *seq tro 
phenter Gedy Savoy,’ Home,” Colony,’ New. Divisions 104 , Adoty 
‘,! 


tral, S$ 

Ambassador: Sewell, Florida, Broadway, Dunbar," Blue Mouse, Hee 
: s , + Boy, th 
Fayorite.” . ~ Pyown School, Sherwood Hall, Ir Oke 
eenters: HB. V. Brown. oe ; + Interior t, 

losin Stuart Junior High BO teh etn aey Junior High augittm 
Paul Junior High auditorium, Dunbar High fm orlum,” Armstrong qettoriyset 
yxium,? Mott, Miner Normal, Garnet-Patterson Juntor High, Trang ®t aug 
High. chools within reas Uniop 
rade, from s¢ asonable y r 

Classes, all of ata fesson's periodically with their teachers, BS dist 
' Some classes at a greatey Steg 


have attended tl 
approximately on 0 
elected to come by car or 


i ur weeks. ven 
ce in fo bus, their abenuNe pene always optiontttce ha 
Jlent conditions for projection which o tain in the nej = & 
atom have insured a minimum of eyestrain and clenFness of impregitooa the 
enhances learning. In our avditoriumés eatead with few exceptions Which 
tions are so far inferior as to be a dist il site to the conseryatig,’ Condi 
eyesight of pupils and a handicap to lee ae Royevold such on 
necessary to provide entirely adequate darken ae acilities and bette, 
apparatus than that provided in elementary an\ junior high schools to tolectiog 
‘Another difficulty encountered is the poor eee conditions 9 date, 
torlums. This interferes with discussion participated in by pupils whiee Aud). 
an important part of a film lesson. H ; ities h torn, 
In schools where the auditorium is equippe Ne th movable seats jt is 
to fasten them in groups of three to conform with District of Columbig pe Dlan 
regulations regarding the use of 35-millimeter film. This work has p, Ing 
pleted in Langdon, Burroughs, Paul, and Burrville Schools. een cone 
‘The subjects of the film lessons given have been those which cory, 
the aim being to supplement the classroom teaches With 


the courses of study, 

the use of the motion picture when that medium can vitalize {Bett vith 

quicken the Jearning process. Material selected has been illustrative gen we 
tud 


physical education, and general science. Som § 
directly correlated with topics of courses of study have been fades lections ite 
ing pupils with the world’s work, Sometimes the motion picture js Acqualnt. 
the school excursion in gaining experiences which help pupils to leat 
the things done for them. n to Value 
The procuring of material for these lessons has been dependent u 
to locate what is needed and obtain it when needed. With the yo PON ab; 
being able to use only such films as can be procured without cost tha 
has been doubly difficult. No funds have been available for rental he problem 
of motion-picture films. Much that is obtainable must be adapted or purchase 
since it was produced for some purpose other than school instructi fo this Use, 
The gift of the Yale Chronicles of America Photoplays to the: 
Education has made the use of that excellent material possible. he Board of 
desirable that other films produced primarily for instruction be It is highly 
should not be necessary to depend in such great measure on fr Available, It 
pihers are better teaching tools. ree films When 
lassroom films of 16 millimeters width produce . 
educators have been subjected to scientific Pepechiontabion ifhe AUSpices of 
cities and reported on favorably by leaders in educational thou Lt number of 
millimeter films are being developed in several quarters. Some fi - Such 1¢. 
for 85-millimeter projectors are printed on 16-millimeter stock ‘also. arpa 
rial used in portable 16-millimeter projectors (approved by 13eais _This mate. 
is intended for classroom rather than auditorium use and is bein regulations) 
some cities as solving physical difficulties of the use of 35-millim fe pavorediia 
es GUDOyIRET yaluable teaching tool more economically, eter films and 
In order that motion-picture lessons may b C * 
bulains ie purchase ot moton pete equent for eet stn i 
y, Some to i, 
or the use of 16-millimeter classroom films. ivi re 


in social sciences, 


ility 
On of 


2 During si 
ig six years or more. 4 2 Use occasional, 
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s have been supplied for Columpy 


a, Hine. 
meter onto Fligh Schools. A consery 


ative purchase of aerson, and 


: hools 
tel 932 CO nase ation ; in divisions 1 to 9, the 4 ams, Bury oe 
oe Pender os vel, yb it in divisions 19 to 18, the: annie 
en ‘ iY pod , J. B, Cook, 
nas ilies ule, Mortal aid is the still picture o 
J 0. 


¥ both parts of the 

th OF cjides the various levels of the System are studi 

grey of ne waraie real Instruction, and every effort made munehins 

assig0C" 1, material illustrative of the Courses of study, 

bape schools mate apparatus for projecting slid 

mi nizations for some years, uded as stand, 
cher peen supplied in schools finished since July 1, 1928, Edit. 

Pto date 185 9 projectors for slides, 112; projecto 


Ts for opaque Pictures or 
0 ons slides and opaque pictures, 33, Divisions 10 to 13, projectors 
on, fF role ctors for opaque pictures or Combination for’ sildes and 


; 
ictures, 
opadiirty steve? 


pir’ 1932. lessons have been given by the s 
Fs Neer a teaching device and in manipui 
Many the sl od methodology be practiced in teact, 
tne us that forimentation and study by special an 
Cooperat olicy followed. September 1, 1929, han 
the Pe appointed Pp’ : h 
jibrarian achers in the field. With the growing interes 
A sted DY. te: 1 aids and the consequent larger demand for the work 
reqques™ f yisua equests is more than can be coyered by the librarian alone, 
the Tent to iva See for materials from the visual instruction lib 
ine livery 
A de 


Habis for schools not already supplied are also included in the 


ecial teachers both in 
ating projectors. It is 
ung with visual aids. 
d regular teachers has 


J. Evtzanern Dyr, 
In Charge Visual Instruction, Divisions 1 to 9, 


Resecoa J. Gray, 
In Charge Visual Instructio, , Divisions 10 to 13. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


ear 1929-30 the Board of Education gave 
Throughout the school ys time to the subject of vocational educa- 
consideraior evelopment of this subject during the year will be indi- 
err ta chronological account of the action taken by the board 
cate ear. ; 
oughout the y 1929.—At the meeting of the board on 
S paard qasen gel Te NOsleore, editor of the Trade Unionist, 
the above date D. G., affiliated with the American Federation of 
of Washington, the board for a half hour or more on the subject of 
Labor, Ae nal education for the District of Columbia. Mr. Cor 
proper Pe erand covered the courses offered, buildings, equi iment 
oys’s pate chers and officers in trade schools, and the met a 0 
salary OE ees pupils in trade schools. Mr. Colpoys found much to 
aa the present vocational schools. . Case armies 
criticize 1 i of Mr. Colpoys’s statement President arusi indicat 
a Bho oad ent the matter was of sufficient importance to rete 
that in his y decation from the members, acting as a Seen o : ¢ 
este ana it was agreed that the board members would meet a 
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committee of the whole in open ses 


usual hour. i the whole, Decemb 

sal. meetin committee of, , December 11, 1 

Se eaibers chi as a committee of the whole on the wT 

tioned date to consider the prief filed by Mr. Colpoys at the wremnen, 

of December 4, 1929. aj vel Cet; 
intendent described the general place of y. ovations 


The superint noe 

rae plic-school system of the District of Colum ot edy. 

cation 1n the pu’ Mr. Kramer presented a typed sardines at the 
wht 


present time, aD i ir 
Fi been prepared at the superintendent 's request, covering + Which 
m of vocational education now carried n Some 

he 


sion on December 11, 1929 
» AL th, 
@ 


detail the prograr On in ¢ 


ublic schools. ber 18, 1929—One of the import 


rg, Decem 
Board mecting, Mr, Colpoys was that an advisory at Tecom. 


ations made Dy ” 
see toa education be appointed: bh recommendation teg 
formally adopted by the committee of the whole on Decembe™8 
4929, and accordingly, at the board meeting of December 4g lL, 
the following advisory committee on vocational education we 999) 
pointed by President Carusi: ey 


ADVISORY CoMMITTED ON VooATIONAL TRAINING 
Members of committee < ; Sion Unis represented 
Prank J. Coleman-— entral Labor Union and 

John B. Colpoys, Fra in the District. organized labo 
_ Washington Board of Trade 
> Merchants and Manufacturers As 
. Operative Builders’ Association “&tlon, 
_ Federation of Citizens’ Associatio; 
_ District of Columbia Congress one 
Teachers. Parent. 
Public School Association. 
_. National Association, Ad 

Colored People. vancement of 


Mrs. Fred T. Dubois— 
A. S. Pinkett--- 


Uni- 


Building trades. 
. Printing trade. 

_.. Federation of Civic Associations, 
pointment of the advisory committee ; 
ollowing statement : » Pred. 


In announcing the “p 


dent Carusi made the 


We have all been impressed with the unusual importance of this 7 

because it far transcends the question merely of trade schools. It involveaia 
objective of the whole system of public-school instruction and therefore Tt ES 
that in mind in exercising the authority the board gave me to appoint pore 
mittee. This matter was brought up by the Washington Central Labor TES 
which represents the great force of labor among thousands of people h aon, 
the Districts, and parents of children. Therefore I ask that two aoeas a 
appointed by the Washington Central Labor Union while in other cases I neues 
that only one be appointed. The first nine that I haye mentioned re} ie ed 
organizations of white people. Of course the colored people of this District are 
vitally interested in this matter and I have exercised a good deal of car ne 
trying to get available members. Among the colored people we do not find malts 
as many organizations as we do among the white people so that we at not 
exactly parallel the organizations. The members, for instance, in that grou 

are represented by A. S. Pinkett, National Association for the Advancement et 
Colored People; A. I. Cassell, who is an architect and a member of the Howard 
University faculty, and therefore is in a position to know the demand for the 
technically trained youths in that respect. If the action of your chairman in 
abpolning) ifs committee is satisfactory, I would be very glad to have the 
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tin Tanua 29, 1930.—Th ce 

pot d Pic ce sting of th g aE ates following Is taken from the 

‘aul 


d the board that th 
tar informe @ comm 
e secre s capacity. at chairman of the cominttteg en from Mr. John B 
ta preliminary report, and that Afr. Gol Vocational training. 
resenting the report at the opening of tie Bene appreciate 
Session. The 


‘cb of the changes which are sought. Th 
wh need ¢ @ committee was the preparation of 


mp offered avisory committee on vocational educatio 
gz omm 


vj, That ‘ie in the immediate future for th S be made availabi 

Bi possi © vocational school ae 

sor, { Abbot now housed 
wg, That i; the services of one of its trained in ‘d for Vocational 


to make a s 
a urvey 


n 

congress ie pistrict of Columbia within the scope 0 tional education, 
pringiive to item No. 1 above, Mr. Colpoys stilted reece 
al schools in Washington had been visited by all the m 

a ce, the ‘Abbot School is in the worst condition. A report wa 
m! + and the committee informed that it is impossible to h See 
ver 60 degrees. It is not fit for a school building. Se etemeaat 
pject explanation was made by Doctor Ballou for Mr. C * 
information and of rte board wae classes are vacating that building aie 
Ma pldly as accommodal’s Scan be made at the Columbia Junior High’ School 
Polk School. After February 1 only three classes will remain at ee 


le the several yoca- 
embers of the com- 


peratur Y 


pot. ° 
in respect to item No. 2, with its request that the 
vitrained investigator from the Federal Board for Weel gual Reced ciers 
ke a survey of the vocational educational needs of the District of Columbis, 
Mr. Colpoys offered also a statement on the aims for vocational training in the 
ublic schools of the District of Columbia. This was prepared by a member of 
Me committee, Mr. Charles H. LeFevre, representing the Washington Chamber 
of Commerce. While at first apprehensive whether Mr. LeFevre'’s views would 
accord with those held by local organized labor, Mr. Colpoys found that the 
icles outlined were highly gratifying. Mr. LeFevre’s schedule of procedure 
was not adopted by the committee, Mr. Colpoys explained, because it may not 
fully coincide with the findings in the survey desired. 

Tt was agreed by the board to make the request of the Federal Board for 
vocational Education for the survey recommended and have any report thereon 
be placed with the advisory committee so that when its final report comes to the 
board it will have incorporated in such report whatever information and sug- 
gestions are made by the expert from the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Assurances were given Mr. Colpoys by President Carusi that the other 
two items in his preliminary report, (1) Abbot School abandonment, and (2) 
steps to have the local schools included in the benefits of the Smith-Hughes Act 
would receive consideration by the Board of Education. Copies of the Smith- 
Hughes Act would be studied with a view to amendments as proposed. The 
report was accepted. President Carusi expressed thanks to Mr. Colpoys and 


his committee. 

Board meeting, F ebruary &, 1930—The following is taken from 
the board meeting of the above date: 

President Carusi made reference to item 3 of Mr. Colpoys’s preliminary report 
of the committee on vocational training, whether the District of Columbia may, 
by an amendment to the Smith-Hughes Act, approved February 23, 1917, be 
included as a beneficiary along with the States. Copies of the act and an 
amendment thereto had been supplied to the members. It was voted to refer 
the item and the statutes to the legislation committee for study and report. 
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: 19, 1930.—The following jg tale 
; ing, Hebruary 175 ate Ky 
Bound met the meeting of the above dat ro 
eae J. Davis, Secretary of Taber; in his capacity ae 
i Board for Vocational Fducation, informed the Board Chatrm 
vedera 


An 
igator has been detailed to may,°f Ea 
tion that a trained Federal Le eeabte on vocational educationé® a sya. 


of the needs of the District 0 Labor commented on the Understang;tUtthe, 
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retary of ; ‘i 
letter frm te gor for publication wil not ariee to be met vere s tecepy tat 
expens - assistance. Any f - ’ b, Ce 
of the Fequest 10h ee of the board's advisory committee, Ie trang 
ne 


mitted to t 1930—The following is take 
of th n fo; 

meeting, June 4, paula a 

Eat of the board meeting of the ab Mi i 
-s, chairman of the advisory committee on i 

Ment B. ited in, person a typed report pel SOL a endations as (tal 

education, presen ae eeaily aohooy nideng tank va 


nittee’s labo rd in com tri 
outcome of the comm te ico addressed the board in cor nmenting on th et of 
Colao ae eta: copy of the report signed by all availabi® bore, 
The r 


ether with the 12 recommendations the 
13 members of the rch Onol Ya offered, ye 
5 ied to eac 
suppl Report oF ADVISORY CoMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL Epucation 
ne District of Columbia: 

To the Board of Basen eee: recently prepared by the Wederg) Bo 

After ree ath vocational education in the District of OF for 
Vocational abut na approved the conclusions and recommendationg thew 
puryor as astructive suggestions worthy of being followed jn develo ein 
set forth as cons system of vocational education now in use in the Dj Ding 
and improving the mane of trade courses found on page 36 of the at Strict 
provided ine he Ss set-up for both divisions of vocational Schools, 
Saher aie committee's requesting trained investigators of saiq Fede 

Prior to see a survey of the needs of the District of Columbia jn, mathe 
board tom Ayayaten for yocational education in the District, it held ge ae 
Tela noes as the system for such education already developed fis A 
Dictrles ‘compared therewith what is being ee td PORE Vocational educa. 
tion in cities other than gene oP Cie OE ae eet aes As desirable 
objects to be obtained in improving reat r VithMESTai at he District, ‘ 

Your committee submits to you herewith a as : statement Prepareq 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education its statement of saiq 12 Doints 
or objectives. \ Sah lau é 

eae , realizing that it takes time to bu D @ program that 
eexoun Co kG District, recommends that you arrange first for the boy 
possible administration and supervision of vocational education in the District 
of Columbia by placing it in charge of a qualifled man, who shall devote all 
his time to the vocational program and its operation and work immediately 
under the superintendent of schools, but with the assistance of an advisory 
committee and trade cooperative committees as recommended in the report of 
the Federal board. Proper buildings and equipment are secondary to haying 
a person capable of putting into execution the right ideas and responsible for 
the successful use of available buildings and equipment. Before the existing 
situation with regard to vocational education in the schools of the District ean 
be materially improved, your committee believes it is essential that a properly 
qualified person be selected to fill the position of director of vocational educa- 
tion and to head up the entire program of such education, white and Colored, 
operating not only in the daytime, but in the evening as well, and so recommends, 

Respectfully submitted. 


Joun B. Corroys, Chairman, 
ANTON STEPHAN, 
Rurvs S. Lusk, 
Crartes H. Lel'ryre, 
FRANK J. Coreman, 
Mrs. Frep T, Duzots, 
ALBERT I. CAsseEzz, 
A. S. PINKETT, 
J. A. G. LUVALtE, 

May, 1930. Committee. 


, 
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gUaGESTED RECOMMENDATIONS 70 THE DOARD OF EDUOArzo 
N 
e schools for girls now in use in th 

he te improved to meet existing demands, District be Tetained for 

ine puildings now nousine trade schools for boys in th 
pe Pippat (2° Gorn structures suitably equipped for trade soit, be District be 
ith an assembly hall, gymnasium, library ockee’s, Of training, 
ounds for athletic and recreational purposes, €r room, shower 
and Breen trade school offer a 2-year course of traf 
pate mat apprentices, in all trades with respect to w 
Wired of Sty the District and its environs, nee ie 
yea rtisaDs Fi plication, and give to each pupil of good cha Ss than six 
fis make Mortificate of cp Pie. 

»e requirem Tade school shal 
i RES sin Deere, cae oc 
jetion palf of the time spent in a trade school be 
com? pat omeional training, under instructors selected trom the tac trade 
rk, OF veyhich they are to give instruction, ang that such instra fe with 
Feapect rt san en ees Pee rcni cunaye) a working knowledge of the ae 
eaching. 

gcienc? of ot temaining one-half of time spen: 
f se 


it in 
q, That ‘mic training related to or o 4 trade school be divided 


Service in th 
acad 2 3 ti b e trades taught and 
een © activities, such as music, public speaking, i 
befacurricul, teachers of academic subjects meet ther? Tuas, athletics, 
ety School tench trade school, in addition to a two years’ course { 
D ea reat provide for those who finish the regular curriculum or nee 
trainin “Cont nuation school where graduates or persons jn the trades ma: 
artisans cial training to fit themselves for promotions in their respective 
recelt’ and that such Riese school give instruction at night or outside 
trades: |, employment hours. ; ti 
of regu t each trade school shall have a Placement officer or d 

IL ao at Jeast annually the trades of the community for the Foaaies 
0 cae data as to the number of workmen each trade ean profitably assimi- 
acquiri re, to find positions of employment for graduates, and to give helpful 
salt estions to graduates after employment as well as to pupils upon entering 
sugi 
school. nly yocational or mechanical training for pu 

? hat offered from other schools to the trade 

g e be ommercial courses be not included in the ¢ 
ing # 


18. ( 
trade schoo jals and supplies required in operating trad “i 
x. That furnished free to pupils, 2 e schools, as, well 
as Lee de the Board of Education cooperate with employers and labor Tepre- 
atives in formulating courses of study for each trade, selecting vocational 
senta rs, determining the number of pupils to be admitted annually into the 
teache trade courses, and selecting the equipment for training in each trade. 
XII. That special training schools be provided for backward or mentally 
deficient pupils, who shall be denied admission into the trade schools. 


Pils above the eighth 
schools, and that engineer- 
‘ourses to be transferred to 


INSTITUTIONS AUTHORIZED TO CONFER DEGREES 


By an act of Congress assed March 2, 1929, no institution incorpo- 
rated in the District o Columbia may confer degrees within the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere, and no institution incorporated 
elsewhere but located in the District of Columbia may confer degrees, 
without having first secured a license so to do from the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia. . ; 

In accordance with this act, the Board of Education has authorided 
the following institutions, located in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, to confer the degrees indicated: 


18822—30——_4 


RE 


Institution 
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Building, 


Bachelor o! 
science. { commerciny 


1 ‘o ortation 
Benjamin Franklin Univer: Transpmneton, p.c. yioneo. 
sclenco,— /erela Winy 

Robert Brookings Graduate 26 Jackson Place, Washington, | Doctor of philosophy __ Do, 

School of Economics an D.C. ~-=-| Jung 2) 

Government. husetts Avenue, | Bachel 

SS} 1314. Massac Di lor of laws___ 
niversity- -- Washington, D. O- Bachelor of commercial” Tun, 


Columbus U 


Polytechnic Institute of Proto 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 
1736 G Street NW., Washing- 


science. 


Bachelor of laws. 


Rico. 
tern. University 
Sonthertiy the Young Men’s | ton, D- ebb. of commerciny | 78. 99 
GRristian Association Col- Mastanes DI) 
Tego of the District of Col- Laster of commercia} ; 
umbia.) Doctor of la Do 
ws 
719 Thirteenth Street, Wash Master of dope feetetis qT Do, 
t- | 71 ee! P lor of commoercini"| . 
Obes College of Account ington, D. O. g sclanivee ease oral M818 tg39 
, Master of —commercia! 0. 
4g Columbia ‘Road, | Dechelor "Do 
University of | 1638-1 olumbia achelor of mus: g 
Shue cone ott a aheat NW. Oe ne Bachelor me. ; 
f Law --- reel ‘ fa achelor of la 
Washington College 0 ton, D. Of 0 Master ck ewes Do,’ 
aster of patent 5] 
“, Doctor of laws (honora - Be 
Washington College of Musio | 714 Seventeenth Street, Wash- | Bachelor of music in theory re 
dine) ington, Ds Bachelor of mune yee | 1 3 gy 
or | 
music). Poi eres iin Be. 


Washington Missionary Col- 


Takoma Park, D. O 


Bachelor of arts 


lege. are y 
Bachelor of ns 

nursing. Selenco in | July 1,100) 
, 


licensed under the 
authority to confer 
9 institutions were 


board and its committe 
1 was withdrawn, 
itution that has been denied a license, 
e of an appeal, no appeal has been made 


disapproval, 
that any inst 
has the privileg 


and 2 are 


In addition to the foregoing 10 institutions whi 

rovisions of the act, 9 other doninene 
egrees were received. The data of i 
carefully and sympathetically studied 


e with the result that 6 a plications 


ered by 


pending. 


been 


Ons fo 


these 
the 


Were 


espite the fy 
eRon application 
from an: 


decision of the Board of Education. Due notice i ¥ 
; 8 : 
sent to the recorder of deeds for formal record of all tie ve be 
or revoked. enses issued 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Teachers’ institutes are of two kinds—gener 
my . . . ral, i 
progr of the general institute is designed to be Ree ahs 
teachers and officers. The special-institute program is for 5 
a se ais teachers and officers. y 2 particns 
he following is the program of i ial insti 
tures for the school Rees 1929-30: SR Se nen 


| 
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Subject 39 
pate eae ae rea aT a Tae Speaker 
eel General lectures PLE egy genet eae 
hool admini: 

10%, Cooperation in scl stration. .... Dr. Frank W 9 
Se { the probl Washington, gy S°Petintendent o 

1060, | rho fixed factors of the Problem. ----s 7... Dr. Ernest 0, 7 : f schools 
JaB- e spirit and the teacher-.__. Schools, Busta nett well, 

5 8 DET ES a etc erate act Dr. Rollo Wale” N.Y, Superintendent of 
500 ye gamer institute of cuthentes at Vassar | arice Hangs Mass, Y *utbor and lecturer 
Mor Oh pe ‘aw yer, V f 
a 1 letter, }eSSONS--~----------2-c----24na no Dew assar College, 

APE RS supreme obligation. Calverseeeeys ati Sia 

yoy ° oat DePaul ©. Stetson, superi vials 
6 OATS... sop aes asses seven as, ‘on, 2 int 

i 0 5 Worth of tite eatS-<-scrsigave awcaiiness| Mr. tricking Oa endent of schools 

Jun Special lectures flan. 

930 ‘in: Latin as Latin; some difficulties 
Ae i Repo JOVI. oq te history and | Dr.W. L. Carr, University of Mj 
ev. 28 | TRS Feqohing of modern languages, | DrA0, kag GaneGe fees 

tar. 29 resting programs as teaching devi e, Uni realty of Minnesota 
Mar. «St 0. 
tclair, N, tae State Teachers’ College, 
5 


LITIGATION BY TEACHERS ON Lon. 
N LONGEVITY pra 
CEMENT 


flowing the passage of the teachers’ 
He school officials and the Board of Taicans Wither 


law int 
tin : 
cating “from their former salary classificati 


legislative provision relating to each, legal questions arose as to 
as to the 


amow 
ences 0 rh aed 
teachers. e superintendent requested Secret : 
of the Board of Education, to prepare a teat tree, O. Hine, 
litigation. ement of that 
phe validity of a claim raised by a grou; 
alleged erroneous salary placement, with  onseouate Oe Sf eomection of their 
subject of interesting litigation that extended from Se; te ursement was the 
7930. In this recourse Marion A. Newman, and itlord ember, 1928, to March, 
tember 80, 1927, filed suits in the municipal court of A replant a on Sep- 
against the District of Columbia, as defendant, to recover b: trict of Columbia 
tiffs as teachers in the public schools of the District of Gites due plain- 
are identified in the Court of Appeals in April term of 1: ‘umbia. The cases 
4804, No. 4605, No 4806, and No. 4807. of 1928 as No. 4808, No, 
The suit by Miss Newman, which 
ment in the sum of $872, of which $800 wee Teneraveata: ves for reimburse- 
interest. The claim of the plaintiff's counsel, Mr. Paul B 57 $72 was accrued 
a construction placed on the teachers’ salary act ap Roars was based on 
conjunction with such provisions of the organic act ee Te ro 4, 1929, in 
mained in force. The corporation counsel for the Distelet of eee as re 
W. W. Bride, and his assistant, Mr. F. H. Stephens, wi umbia, Mr. 
Board of pauca tion , Were attorneys for the 
pecifically the plaintiff alleged that th 
complied with the requirements of the ote 1934 “a ae forthe anda ues 
mies IV, obit 4, paragraphs (c) and (d), and by the provisions pret 
; paragraph (q) of said act. A correction of the salary status to whol the 
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plaintif® was entitled by @ correct reasoning in the matter of longey; 
vas sought. : Vity 
ance, was s0ug tried in the municipal court and the Hon, 7 Alloy. 
928, in favor of the several AE ‘ 
ntife, 


i ; L@ 
pending such time until the gop’ with 


o defended t 5 
Cae ae make ;itlon 
Ppl. 


The cases were 
rendered a 


nolding entry d 
counsel of the District of C 


jon for a writ of error. 
Ces cases were taken to the Court of Appeals of the District. of 
writs of error. In that court the cases were argued and renreecpiuma ia 
result that the judgments were reversed with costs, on Februar Ned with Ot 
motion for rehearing Was denied, but a motion to stay mandate v 25, 1904 the 
cation for certiorari was granted. On March 12, 1930, an order op nding ap A 
Court of the United States denied the petition for a writ of certi the § Dr li 
There were upwar of 400 teachers interested in this litigation os eMe 
amount in which the District of Columbia would have been ae The ie 
final judgment been found, was approximately $600,000. igatea, nial 


Guaprer 2. CHANGES Awone Scuoon Orrictars 


This chapter of the annual report records the chan 
school officials due to deaths, retirements, resignations, an es am 
zation or expansion of the school system. dire reorgane 
Deaths were as follows: Mr. John A, Chamberlain, Mr 
Lowe, and Miss Tsabelle Kanner. Deni Henry Fr 
Retirements were as follows: Miss M. I. Bond, Miss M ‘ 
ington, Miss M. BE, Wilson, Miss K. C. Lewis, Miss E. F a Wash. 
Bi. J. Dalton. "Ain 4 Merritt, 


Miss B. L. Pattison, and Miss 
ts were made to fill vacancies: 7 
* Msg 


The following appoitmen “ 
M. R. Pepper, Miss Viola Offutt, Miss Eliza} 
eth 


* M. Crook, Mu x 
‘Hara, Miss L. G- ‘Arnold, Miss M. T. Latimor 
Ge Ae Mrs, MR. Merritt, Mrs, M ee) 
vy NWay 


Mather Miss A. 
Mrs. F. H. Rogers, Mrs. R. R. Wilken, Mr. E. D. 
Savoy, Miss Mineola Kirkland, and Miss M. L Sion Mr. A.’ 
ts were made due to reorganizat 
on: 


The following appointment 
rs. R, S, Netherland, Miss VY. E. Chase, jf 
» Mr, 


ie) M a Steinle, M 

_O. Stafford, Mr. W. B. Jones, and Miss B. E. Gr 

‘The following appointments ‘vere made to ah Realy A 
Teated 


positon L. J. Cantrell and Miss A. M. Sisson 
e following appointments were made in tl cher 
Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, Mr. F, Atherton Riedel, Mer Paul Colleges: 
Mr. Eugene A. Clark, Dr. Otelia Cromwell, Dr. Thoma ‘T E, Lutz, 
ar J ang E. MoAlheverrand Mr. J. Arthur Turner Sc Bro 
ransfers were as follows: Miss Viola Offutt fi 
Mr. J. C. Payne, Miss E. A. Chase, Mr. J.P. Gilet ‘ 3 pst, 
Ol eas B. E arpOn and Mr. L. L. Perry. p Miss Mr. 
Modifications 0 assignments were as follows: Miss M ; 
Mis M. B. Pearson, Miss V. E. Chase, Miss MR a athena 
abimore, and Miss L. G. Arnold Se errant 
eductions wer : i 
ae jons were as follows: Mrs. R. R. Wilken and Mrs, E. L, 
The following | : 
ton and aan Redeye ot were granted: Mrs. R. N. Hamp- 
einstatements were as fol : Mi i 
Bentley, and Mrs. R. N. ay Miss 2, Cu MAb Miss 2p 0. 
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DEATHS 
MR. JOHN A. CHAMBERLATN 


‘ng of the Board of Educatio 
ge the meet i lited the followin athtate pa June 18, 1930, the 


nden k Prepared b i 
erintence ident Haycock on the death of } y Assist. 
rt su orinsecurred June 10, 1930: fr. John A. Chamber- 
aids e sad duty of the superintendent to rey 


th 
i pecomes WGoath of Mr. John A. Chamberlain, moyen re Board of 
’ charge of 


jn senior, junior high, and elementa 

jain came after a pe illness and was isto wate ae Dassing 

«Vis home, 1502 rear pert NW., on Tuesday mornin ilure. He 

at bis Meeock. ‘The funeral, w ich was held at his home, wes ee 2% 
05 aber of sorrowing associates In the school service a as # attended 

py 2,a7& "phe interment took place on the following day at Petershgernees 

mil¥: \fass, On the day of the funeral the McKiniey Hig Sphareaeat 


is ; h Sch 
o'clock and the vocational schools of division cor Mas 
Nosed watt nual-training tencliers of the elementary mcHGola} ee ine 
a aay. that morning to a at the funeral and as a mark of pai ie 
their Je anklin School, ‘vocationa’ schools, and the McKinley High Soules 
20 A aS ea ro 
1c ¢ sterling wortl WS ne was esteem 
iY man Saintly and especially by the school officers a eet ate by:qll 
ho clear-cut educational principles were understood and ala ag 
e 


finite, 7 
pis dean elt the influence of his leadership in the 
i Ua eg the many bane of manual-trainin, schools. 
pigh 1 system that came under bis supervision, His ai 
evschoe Shereby he sought. to accomplish those aims ae ~ education and 
nis P tly because of his sincere belief in their educational yalue. axa cone 
D servative policies the manual-training courses of the publi result 
tive of desinitermessurcable results, Public. schools 
were fine New England stock, his early training and school ; 
of ter, Mass. He was born on October 22, 1864: serena 


He was held i 
' subjects in every unit of 


Mr. is city and introduce courses in manual arts. This w; vi 
0) i school activity and was, therefore, no little Undertaking for coe 
Dis only 23 years of age. Mr. Chamberlain was requested by Superintendent 
miell to pegin the work in the Washington high schools. It became his 

Nonsibility to lead the way in a new field of educational endeavor, 

soe Chamberlain established shops in rented quarters at 636 O Street NW. 
nd with clear, vision and under the guidance of high educational principles 
haa soon established this new activity in our high schools. Two years later the 
eek had been introduced for seventh and eighth grade pupils in the elementary 
Wnools and Mr. Chamberlain in May, 1889, was made director of woodworking. 
he following year this title was changed to that of director of manual training. 
Meanwhile manual training had won great fayor among the educators of this 
nd had become very popular in the Washington public schools. In 


cor publi 


ntry a 
ie than 10 years there had developed a marked demand in this city for a 
manual training or technical high school where pupils seeking a higher educa- 


tion in the engineering schools of the country might have their preparatory 
training. The idea won congressional support and as a result the McKinley . 
Manual Training School was erected at Seventh and Rhode Island Avenue NW. 
jn 1902. It evolved upon Mr. Chamberlain as supervisor of manual training to 
exercise a leadership in developing the courses of study to be pursued in this 
new high school and to purchase the necessary equipment for the manual arts 
courses to be pursued. 

During the 43 years of his service as a teacher and officer in the schools the 
manual-training work assumed larger and larger proportions. Several high 
schools in addition to McKinley High School have introduced manual arts 
courses. Likewise the development of a system of junior high schools added 
another sphere to the labors of Mr. Chamberlain. It became his responsibility 
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ior high schools 

i he shop courses taught in junior hig and to 
Ee olarthe necessary equipment. Thus vse at stem of manuay > lace inte 
training Inthe element, nt vs Of Hl he etn times 

i rk man who co d s S oh 
ne Fe onieat of this important phase of our educational Work. na Chere the 
He will be greatly missed in the councils of we superintenden, * # Ms 
in many ways in an advisory capacity in wor' ing out Dolicies ote ® sory, 
schools, His judgment was sound and ae vers w in respected, theres Duby 
superintendent desires to express a Aa ng 3 Ad loss in the as “fore me 
Chamberlain and recommends that the pane ucation honor {ath op the 
of this worthy man by spreading a copy 0 this statement on the a Memon 
this meeting and that the secretary be requested to send a copy of thelttutes y 
the bereaved family. same ot 

MR, HENRY F. LOWE 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held Novembey 
the superintendent presented the following statement Prepay 1939 
Assistant Superintendent Haycock on the death of Mr. Herd b 
Lowe, which occurred October 28, 1929: Ty 

With deep regret the superintendent reports to the Board of 
Gest! of Mr. Henry F. Lowe, principal of the Lenox-French Voeaticttion the 
which occurred at Emergency Hospital at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of a ol, 
October 28, 1929. Onday’ 

The death came suddenly and was a distinct shock to hig Associng 
friends. Mr. Lowe had gone to his building that morning, Was strick, OS ang 
heart failure, and passed away the same afternoon. Mr. Lowe Was vw, en With 
throughout the city as a schoolman, a church worker, and a Citizen interes)" 

Sted 


in the development of his city. 
Mr. Lowe's work in the schools began more than 84 years ago when } 
appointed principal of the Congress Heights School in September, 1895 he Was 
population grew in that neighborhood the school was enlarged, and 4 8 the 
continued as principal until 1908, when he was transferred to the pr 
of the Lenox School. Thus, for more than 20 years Mr. Lowe became ide 
with school activities in the southeastern portion of our city. Soon after tries 
up the work at the Lenox School, Mr. Lowe became convinced that the b aking 
that section were greatly in need of manual training and pre OYS of 
More and more Mr. Lowe introduced manual-training features j ork. 
it was eventually designated as the Lenox Vocational School Uuntip 
Manual Training School became associated with the Lenox under one Dringiss 
ship. With a natural fondness for boys, Mr, Lowe took a personal Tateres pal- 
the boys enrolled in his school and through vocational guidance was able ek in 
much in preparing the boys of his community for a broader and more effich { 
life in the community. Mr. Lowe was especially interested as well in the in lent 
development along with the intellectual. He became prominent in the relj ae 
work of the Metropolitan Presbyterian Church and was a member of the a ‘ous 
board at the time of his death. In a number of civic organizations the influ cial 
of Mr. Lowe was felt in the direction of community activities making for clin 
improvement. vie 
In submitting this statement, the superintendent desires to recommend th, 
the secretary be instructed by the board to extend to the family the sympathe 
of the members of the Board of Education, and that a copy of this statement © 
spread on the minutes of this meeting. e 


MISS ISABELLE KINNER 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held June 4, 1930, the 
superintendent presented the following statement prepared by First 
Assistant Superintendent Wilkinson on the death of Miss Isabelle 
Kinner, hich occurred May 28, 1930: 


This office regrets to report the death of Miss Isabelle Kinner, administra- 
tive principal of the Banneker-Jones School, divisions 10 to 13, on May 28, 
1930, after an illness of little more than a month's duration. 

Miss Kinner was a native Washingtonian and received her early education 
in the schools of the District of Columbia. She entered the Miner Normal 


\, 
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ted one year later 

nd gradua i 

1887 ane eaiately after Sraduation she wa: Ution with th 

gob ¢ 18 Yau "School fia pte 2 Period of gy iPPointed rt 
de at tinuously: g.in her promotion on Hott lt 16 pe! igh degree 0 

serve y sty rot. the aeiad daighnneaie ee aR are Administrative 

ship varied ass 4 record of 

ppt me ane a Te Une oh ta an agar 
Jp Sh ls of the publi OF the District of Col 7 

for aing yee studious, OEM TEAL earn roughly rellable, hat ino 

stan, 13. Al iity as well as in the classroom hag beon that of inspinecne 

40 t? CY contacts she has won the Admiration Nd respect of thi 

er Mg, and her professional Associates. Indeea, Miss Kinnee tue 

peaat parerre personalities who influenced for goo 

cenil 


d with no sign ote Was 
yk upon her loss as a professional calamity, 
00 


from 


ostenta- 
RETIREMENTS 


retirement of the ersons indicated the su erintend, 
On ee fo the bss a following statements prepared by the 
present”, supervisory officers: 
espee 


MISS M. E. BOND 


the Board of Education will take action on the 

t this meetiDe i, principal of the Henry-Polk schoo}, This will bring to a 

¢ Miss ™- a of 52 years of service in the Public schools of the 
0 a reco’ 


ny years as q teacher 

she now withdraws from the schools in the enj 
a cer ties. 
and om-preserved facu between 1877 


and 1882, Miss 
ous portions 0; 


f the city. Her 


hat’ beliva ay to the sixth grade 
shool, and taught in that building until she was promoted to 

E Fhe Pa yest the Blake School in 1893. she 

ighth 


D taught at the Blake School 
as transferred to the Pol School. Later Miss Bond 
beth 4906 Fer chat prisictbalabiy at the Gage School, 

‘ag promo 


Soon thereafter in 
1923, she was adyanced to an administrative 
er, yrs 


Principalship at the 
mb ik building where she continued until her retirement. 

-PO: 

Henry 


most favorably. She is 


Miss Bond be- 
happy place for the pupils. The hard work of 
d in Sr ea ee eoilehter tae the pupils by virtue of her cheerful 
oom 
{heaton i bmitted by the superin- 
Hon. ent for Miss Bond is subm y 
Spee order See raaaation that the board vote its commendation of the 
dent with the Be nerd by Miss Bond, that copy of this patenieie be; spread 
tnasoal Fe eee Ent meeting, and that the secretary be instructed to sei 
es 
Oe Ages retiring officer. 
a 


MISS M. L. WASHINGTON 


rts the voluntary retirement of ee Mary Louise Washington, 
This office Fe clval of the Lucretia Mott cs os dics’ cate Taa feones 
co eT eton was first ined a fons ise 1) Bt rens School, and after 
Se ot teacher in various s Poa rem oni 
Blahip,o hool. She remained a 
Oe oe nD hip of the Logan Sc! ‘ ie ae 
eames s transferred to the tee 
tor eight shea hy be annide Se eotiatee stato) Mike BaplL SEI mien 
peat crane rred back to the Mott Bu ee a 
as a Etmaciiniatcattre principal of the Mott 
prom: 
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44 in the public schools Miss Washin 
Tr 


. her ‘ efficiency. . y 
tarred a magnificent record OF Seve 1 fo natt6 teaon ae edue tonsa 
officers er good fo * Y of in 83 
Enea, field. It has been Peron occupations of the communi’ cn 
0 0 ith deep respect ang recat y. Tel 
i : assurance that this office re 
former pup: iy, it is with complete, a sincere appreciation’ of the ye thine 
eg 


n, . 
cere carries into retirement ¢ thy 
© a 0, 
eominunity. Mss M, E. WILSON 0] 


d career in the public Schools of tl 
ve administrative principal of the Tone Sterley 
to seek peu pan anes wih of ill n 0 

School in 1888, ss SON Wag - 
Ly: School. ee ine She transtoy pointes t 
ty, and from that time on for a perigg to 
southwest Eee Penetl public servant als fgulahed herself ag f appr tte 
mately 20 year and a community leader oa t i rst rank, ef! 
of unusual aes the walls of the school into ae homes of the boy, 
extended beyon <sible, into the religious life of her community, 
and, wherever pos *e rich service Miss Wilson found time for 


; 0! Derg, 
During tl improvement. She pursued courses at Howard Universiti! ang 
Ang 


rofess % ae, 
Fraduated with the A. ee made her an easy choice for the ¥, 


Her professional achiev n I. Cook School upon its completion tn nistra, 
prineipalship of their ety, satisfactory until wae failing health forcal et 
SROrep Dt rent. In reporting her retirement to t 3 Board of Education, jet 
inte. oes that her unselfish devotion to duty constitutes another Dage j this 
ores, of tha professional development of our teaching corps, 1 the 


MISS K. C. LEWIS 


istingul 
After a long end ce SWaLSon 


Columbia, Miss At i ocossary 
School, has fora Aan Nouinn 


ing from the 
pe raaran th grade at the Garne 


"| tion of the Board of hq 

i rishes to direct the atten 9 ; Ueation 

ee oot ated i. ©. Lewis on June 17, 1930, who serveq the cage 

public edication in the District oh bt ra faa Se hd 52 Years Gt 
achievem S Yy an 

who Ieayes behind a record orate education. ¥ Of her preaa. 


we f element: 

Se io ete nee eh intellect, she has been ever on the alert to increas, 
un f thtormation and her understanding of the problenis of her Drofecgt 
fund. o ca training, which included graduation from the Washingon ssion, 
58 1 th om. letion of a course of normal training under the guida High 
See eaacewe! and graduation from the teachers college of Howard tt 
Setsity Wag supplemented in later years through courses at various Institutions 
here and elsewhere and through lectures and private study. So well Drepareg 
is she by nature and nurture that for years this teacher has been Tecognizeg 

as one of the outstanding personalities in our system of schools. 

Miss Lewis began her teaching in the first grade of the old John r, Cook Sehioo| 
in September, 1878, and has successiyely been made teaching principal of the 
new Logan School in 1893; teaching principal of the Jones School in 1894; 
teaching principal of the Garnet School in 1898; principal of the Mott School 
in 1907; administrative principal of the Garnet-Patterson group, involving tha 
supervision of 35 classes in 1916; and finally administrative principal of the 
enlarged Bruce School in 1927, from which school she is retiring, 

As teacher and principal Miss Lewis has demonstrated marked originality 
and initiative. She was a pioneer worker in the field of visual education, 
She was the first to introduce departmental teaching in the elementary grades, 
She was quick to grasp the idea of homogenous grouping of children for instruc. 
tional purposes. For years she served on various committees appointed by the 
Superintendent, haying to do with such important matters as the building 
courses of study and the selection of textbooks. In short, her influence has 
touched practically every phase of school and community life, 

Many of the men and women, who as boys and girls benefited by her instrue. 
tion, cherish the memory of their school days and look back with great satis- 
faction to the part this noble woman has played in their lives. They think of 
her as the master teacher, the builder of character. Likewise, many of our 
Successful teachers will testify to the help and guidance received by them from 


\ 
ats su 
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o. Lewis in the days of thelr initial eftorts and ae 
. O- ear] 


S$ -<jon- that the whole communi 
fess der thexerable educator. fy regrets the D 


MISS E. F. G. tennirp 


e with the provisions of the reti 
jn aco itty supervising principal, divisions qe law, section 
f. G eter more than a eNaie TS) of distinguisheg Was retireg 

0 1990, ¢'ene D Lina pe Perens b = 
pools inia iss} was brought t 

soar ip) v5 ‘and received her early education washington by 
{ the age Columbia. She studied at Howard Unive e 


a t 0 Training School of W. Tsity, Columbia 175.°t the 
ric! arst ‘ashin ia U 
pis poche "and the Berlitz School of Languages Pare" the Conk Vera 


by extended traveling in America and Bats France, 
DS eee tO ee ae o, Fromt thin eeaet was frst appot 

Acroat the TOT ranneker School t his position she Tose mide to the thira 
graveipalsbiD Of tthe directorship of inet < ses Drincipalship Prat (othe 
Zenoo! im Teipal, divisions 10 to 13, in 1926. ction in 1897, and to supere 


tions of the country as teacher and Je¢; professional activities in 


tu 
yarious Tex, she has taught and directea teaching. 7 arith very Del., to 
€ institutions 


palais ve ‘éngaged her services are Dover State College, Davee 


ty, Washington, D. C.; Cheyney Institute, Cheyne °l.; Howard 


» Pa.; Ma 
inaust) Cc. State College, Institute, W. Va.; ana DAT ey Baltim, aie 


her professional activities in school eaestitute, Dallas, Tex” 

Alone eworthy recognition as a civic leader! rd pcees Miss ex. 

e years the Teachers’ Benefit and Annuity ASsoehatee a 

ssociation. She is president of the N. A. A cae 

poard of the South West Social Settlement House, pra meet of the 

execultiv" ittee on finance, Phyllis Wheatley Y. W. ©. A , nd chairman of 
it is seen that this veteran educator has lived a life 


Also, she 


service tO quence has taken in molding the educationa ecome of the direc- 
1 

ea . Suffice it to say that through the strength of her personality, 

f her character, and the keenness of her intellect she ba nality, the 

of teaching in our schools to a high degree of offi S raised the 


mmunity a splendid example of what a life SambcrNtey Gos anne 


obility © 
fandard 
to the co 


yield. MISS B. L. PATTISON 


pis last regular meeting of the school year the superin: 
paeeto submit the retirement papers of Miss Blanche LE Patho bar tene 
trative principal of the West School, to become effective from and after June 
30, 1930. re 
retirement of this well-known officer brings to a close a nota’ 
ae {n the public schools of this city extending over 52 pearact Aithoagh: 
she has reached the age when it becomes necessary that she withdraw from the 
schools, Miss Pattison has enjoyed vigorous health and js in full possession of 
those faculties that have made it possible for her to carry on efficiently at her 
of duty. 

otis Pattison began her teaching career in September, 1878, when she was 
assigned to a first grade in rented property located at the corner of Twentieth 
and R Streets NW. Two years later the completion of the new Force School, 
{n 1880, made it possible to give up the rented property, and Miss Pattison took 
up her teaching duties in this new building, where she was assigned to a fourth 
grade. _ Miss Pattison gradually won promotions in the grades, was advanced 
successively through fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, teaching at the Force and 
Grant Schools until her assignment to the eighth grade at the Franklin School, 
in September, 1901. Here she taught the grammar grades until her promotion 
to the principalship of the Hubbard School in 1906. 

Her record as a principal has been a notable one, in that her labors were 
spent in very fast-growing communities, which caused serious congestion in the 
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Hubbard School she officiat, 

- direction. At the Si ed 

gchools under her diver iia Heights section. Since 1916 Miss py;,10 yo 

or" ¥ ’ a 

ret fast eeyoE the ‘West School, MBE on Restlea Loe L en tsau My 

been in ¢ as fast developing into AEC fi Section, Wh Se, tht’ 

community W -heartedly with community Activities ere Mj 

Pattison jdentifie ling with an assembly hall. Sra ; sy 


of th 
ded in ar ste ee ou 
who responde of ; 
School patrons wa earn He mag 
e: i 
acteristles and Minis retirement order, the sayatiasobia: desires to ep 
ae the board express its appreciation of Miss Pattison’s ‘unusual <2 aay 
service that this statement be spread on He meetin cong M 
FR copy ‘pe sent to Miss Pattison. tt 
Iss BE. J. DALTON 


" achers of the city. She was especially 
rammar PLANE way to her guiding hand and perso 


standing &! 
ally appreciative of Miss Pattison’s gq 


&, 
rr 


of Bducation the superintendent has 


Board 
of the of Miss B. J. Dalton, principal of tine shono, 


At this meeting ‘ 

r t papers 

to transmit the retiremen se a aR eee 

renth division. Feeling ; vantage " 

Dent Sen eis this time, Miss Dalton voluntarily submits her © Withare 

Peumement after 46 years of meritorious service in the schools ag genes im 
a 


principal. Miss Dalton has maintained her efficiency as a leader of her t a 
E amd 


5 , therefore it is regretted by her profes 
and her school community, {Nets Cr ‘geoms it advisable to retire "4 ase 


trons t 
ciates and her school pa ling principal of elementary schools, Miss 


zed as an outstanc 
ennecore known in the eastern sectlon of our FcLty, where all of her Dalton 
experience was spent in a service devoted to the development of the schoo 
le 


s a teacher she served for 21 years in the Peabody School, 
pal ai seryed continuously for 25 years, Bet DE as Dal of the Bea as gq 
the Dent School. Thus, practically all ofihes Be ool life was spent ia and 
communities in the eastern section of the ¢ in Net many school Officers have 
the honor for so long @ time to be so closely entified with the developme: hava 
the youth of one neighborhood. The influence of this noble woman whose, of 
ture and high purposes are unusual will be felt for many years to come | cul. 
expanding lives of the young people with whom she has come jn aaa 
Highly esteemed by all teachers and officers with whom she wag as Act, 


Miss Dalton’s fine professional ideals marked her as a beloved leader ante 
our elementary school principals. ong 


ility as a teacher was early recognized so that she received 
Rite: closely on her original appointment in September, 188d, gictlons 
yaneed to the higher grades until her promotion to the principalship Be ad. 
Dent School in September, 1905. In 1923 she was designated as administr th 
principal of the Brent-Dent School. ative 
In submitting her request for retirement the superintendent desires to 
mend that the Board of Education vote its appreciation of Miss Date: 
exemplary service as teacher and principal, that the record be spread 01 one 
minutes of this meeting, and that the secretary be requested to send a an the 
the retiring officer. DY to 


APPOINTMENTS TO FILL VACANCIES 


The following appointments were made to fill vacancies in aq. 
ministrative principalships: 


ACE School Date Predecessor 


feta 


Sept. 1, 1929 
domeemns 


Miss A. M. Crook... Bryan_.— MESr ee 
Miss M. R. Peppe Henry-Polk Miss M. E. , Promoted, 
Miss Viola Offutt. Ludlow-Taylo iss M. E. Bond, retired, 


Miss Viola Offut, transferred 
Miss K. R. Macqueen, retired. 
Miss M. E. Shorter, transferred, 
Miss M. E. Wilson, retired. 
Miss Isabelle Kinner, deceased. 
_ S oF ee retired, 

. B. Pearson, transferred, 
Miss E. J. Dalton, retired. 


Miss Elizabeth 0” 
Miss L, G. Arnold__. 
Miss M. T. Latimor 
Mr. S. D. Matthews 


Sept. 1, 1930 
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owing, Ppointments ‘were’ made {5 gy the 
vacane 


MRS. F. H, ROGERS 


ies 


ber 1, 1929, Mrs. Florence 7. 
on 8¢ gas rincipal of the sixth division, yieg Mies oe apPointed 


: : Adel : 
ervisl he following statement Concerning ¢ enue & Davis, 
emir ers WAS prepared by Assistant Superintengey uations of 


Ars. HOE ated by the superintendent to the Doard: 
s pr 


ju. ved her degrees of bachelor of Universj 
e received 4 arts and bac 
RG Ue Mrs. Rogers has bei staduate courses at Cattine Ux yeucation 
Sore jate Washington University. She haa Courseg ersity and 


I rge 
at oo teacher 


super visOTS Pound of training and preparation for adminis gets has had a 
Di 


ad Jementary schools. F 
bron in tion to her professional education ang training 
a 


Mrs. Rogers h, 
rience as an elementary-schoo] Principal, ad had 
saluable 7 - re the elementary schools Mrs. Rogers wales rae: ce for 
ee col in 1904. Later she resigned, and when reapp Pal of the 


palsh!P O addition was erected at the Bryan School) she ; and six months later, 
when the nip of that building. 
rine’ Prowledge, training, and experience Mrs, sia 


i ts fs well 
d administrative duties of the superyi ell pre: 


pared f 
sing principal, DM 


eupervisory an 


MRS. R. R. WILKEN 


vember 7, 1929, Mrs. R. R. Wilken was a ointed. tempo. 
or NO Ee pal of the ‘Lenox Vocational School, ee Mr. Hoy 
eee deceased. 
i MR. E. D. REED 


h 1, 1930, Mr. E. D. Reed was appointed rincipal of th 
Bay ocational School, vice Mrs. R. R. Wilken, re dived a 


MR. A. K. SAVOY 


On July 1, 1930, Mr. A. K. Savoy was appointed supervising prin- 
cipal, di 


vision 10, vice Miss E. F. G. Merritt, retired. The following 
tement concerning the qualifications of Mr. Savoy, prepared by 
itt Assistant Superintendent Wilkinson, was presented to the 


board: 


aration.—Mr. A. K. Savoy is a product of the Washington 
Eerruenon at ete been graduated from the high school in 1901 and the 
Ree ee oli in 1903. He is a graduate of Howard University, holding the 
norma of A. B. in education. Within the degree, besides the professional train- 
cere uired at the Miner Normal School, he has to his credit nine courses in the 
pes education, all of which are concerned directly with instruction in the 
Aaentary school and the earlier years in the Junior high school. Among these 
G urses he has two in the administration and supervision of elementary schools, 
ee has already entered upon his graduate work in the field of elementary 
instruction. 
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he age of 20, F 0 
semen Set ty a of te e780 Fe a 0G 201 nee 
rience as teacher 0 or ing, ae 
pad Se oeaved since de 1912, as Paar oe elementa TrBibIg 
powes ching principal from 1912 to 1925. ah 5 S Promoted to gq ls 
He was tea ip and was assigned to the pied Demonstration Ss 
he has served from 1925 to the present. ae success at the dems¢*oo1, 
where he ited almost wholly to his fine experience, spjey, digs 
jonal training. t Der. 
i ‘ 1 of the demonstration school he ocey, 
In his eet Pree ary instruction in divisions 10-13, Died g key 
a ee ON as rison Schoo} spit pointer eontach With ny, 
t 
ous edueators, who, from ft Mr, Savoy ie been in exercising the PO of 
observa impression he has left upon yisitore uo, our system: are action 
fntifed to in a number 's which these vis oa ave Submitted in gvPly 
CStion of both the fine work that is being done under the supervision gp Pte- 
Rea and his own courtesy and efforts at cooperation with them in tne: 
rts. ’ inted assist: : 
On July 9, 1930, Mr. Savoy was a We : ssis an superinteng 
ent, divisions 10-18, vice Mr. Hugene A. — Art Diol ed. The appro. 
sjations bill for 1931 passed Congress on / ly é 1980, and carmen : 


Salaty for the president of the Miner Teachers’ College. Mr. Ry 


¥ i rete 

. Clark, assistant superintendent, was promoted to that’ posi¢i 
At ae meeting of July 8, 1930, Mr. A. K. Savoy, after haves ition, 
only eight days as supervising principal, was promoted to rd 
tion of assistant superintendent made vacant by the promotion ae 


Mr. Clark. 
MISS MINEOLA KIRKLAND 


On July 9, 1930, Miss Mineola Kirkland was appointed superyjs} 
ci galy division 10, vice Mr. A. K, Savoy, promoted. The follow 
ing statement concerning the qualifications of Miss Kirkland, pre- 
pared by First ‘Assistant Superintendent Wilkinson, was presented 


to the board: ‘ 

Miss Mineola Kirkland is a graduate of the M Street High School in th 
class of 1892, and of Normal School No. 2 in the class of 1893. She has ine 
following degree: Ph. B. in education, 1926, Chicago University. S the 

In addition to the above degree, Miss Kirkland has teaching experience 
follows: 1893-1896, elementary grades, Washington, D. C.; 1896-1922, tance 
and assistant principal, Senior High School, Washington, D. C.; 1922-1939, 
principal, Junior High School, Washington, D.C. gi 

Miss Kirkland has the following courses to her credit toward the degree of 
master in education: The literature of educational method, ‘the junior hiel 
school curriculum, psychology of secondary education, psychology of elementary 
education, methods of teaching ideals, educational hygiene, social policy a 
education. : 

The following undergraduate courses have been completed by Miss Kirkland; 
Principles of method for elementary teachers; class organization, management, 
and testing in high schools; psychological basis of education; adolescence and 
methods in high-school science. 


MISS MARY LOUISE STRONG 


On September 1, 1930, Miss Mary Louise Strong was appoin 
head of the department of English and history, Aimicine 10-43 a 
Miss Otelia Cromwell, promoted. The following statement concern: 
ing the qualifications of Miss Strong, prepared by First Assistant 
Superintendent Wilkinson, was presented to the board: 
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ing —1906-1910, Spelman o 1 
fo’ trainin’ f Chi ollege, Atlanta 
emi? niversity 0: cago Summer Sch. » Ga, A BR E 
Ao04t6, 191 re College, Cambridge, Mass,, 4. oot Chicago, Tl, A.B, ini! 
al 1 of Hducation, Cambridge, Mass, : 1998 ' ae ; Harvard 
Mass. f: » Harvard gy 
ience.—1911-1918, Jack. Summer 
P eaperience Q Son College, 
Seno fesetern | 1918-1922,, Morenouse College, Attanta’ oar et Miss., instruc. 
jo DUE 595, West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Instituta, weiuctor in Eng. 
toni O25, 4925, West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institute, Ww Ve instructor 
{fish + » W. Va. 
p pes of Dnglish. » Associate 
pro 


AprOINTMENTS TO NEW, FOSIMONS DUE To, REORGANIZATION 


MISS M. K. STEINLE 


; mber 1, 1929, the Amidon and Smal} 
on, Se into a Seool, group, and ne Ae Silk we 
cons ote d administrative principal, le Was 
0 
a 


MRS, RB. 8. NETHERLAND 


16, 1930, the Burrville School i 
On Janus, and Mrs. R. 8, Netherl ries 


ying * 
peprative principal 


ated 
and was appointed admin. 


MISS V. EB. CHASE 


20, 1930, the Wilson and Mor, 
On into 8 school group, and Miss V, ECh Schools: were cons 


- ‘ Ase W: i 
solid’ “ative principal. as appointed 
MR. A. 0. STAFFORD 


e 18, 1930, the Harrison and Wilson Schools were i- 
On her Fs School group, and Mr. A. O. Stafford was abetted 
di ninistrative principal. - 


MB. H. B. JONES 


ly 1, 1930, the Morse and Twining Schools were consolidated 
Were chook group, and Mr. H. B. Jones was appointed administra- 
tive principal. 
MISS E. E. GREEN 


tember 1, 1930, the Blow and Webb Schools were consoli- 
ine San school group, and Miss BE. E. Green was appointed ad- 
ministrative principal. 


APPOINTMENTS TO FILL NEWLY CREATED POSITIONS 
MR. L. J. CANTRELL 


ting of the Board of Education held January 8, 1930, 
Mee perintendent presented the following statement on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. L. J. Cantrell to the principalship of the E. A. Paul 
Junior High School, effective January 9, 1930: 
Mr. Lawson J. Cantrell is a native of Texas. He was educated in the public 
schools of that State. 
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re: Gr f North Texa: 
; alifications are: Graduate of No S Stat: 

ool educa te of Georee Washington Urea pirate of A. BN°may 
Sats. of George Washington unre Wha Ganinistrati nS Aduats conta 
in Columbia University in supervision and adm on and the dire ®8 

j igh school. § in 
of a Jun tational experience is as follows : epi science and manual : 8 
ing, Houston, Tex. ; principal of graded schools, mas teacher manual trata, 
me and mechanical drawing, Macfarland Junior gh School, Washi Tain, 
in High School, Washington, D. ©,- prington 
3 Drin 


: principal vacation Junior Ob mA 28 ton, 

DO eit school, Washington, D. O.; no re yeas the teacher in direst’ 

charge of the Brightwood Junior High Schoo! ee Lt ctiy, 
Mr. Cantrell has the hearty commendation iM ‘ eH Daven S and the Citizey 

the community which he has served, indleated ae re ormal Yecommendaty of 

of the organizations which have been forwarded to the superintendent, ong 


yass A. M. SISSON 


1930, Miss'A. M. Sisson was appointed a, dinin 
S. 


16. 
On January 16, Langdon School. 


trative principal of the new 


APPOINTMENTS TO TEACHERS COLLEGES 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held July 8, 193 
superintendent presented the names of the following palans a 
the positions indicated in the Wilson Teachers College, effective 


September 1, 1930: 
DR. M. MARGARET STROH, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


Doctor Stroh is at present dean of women at the State Normal School, p, 
dam, N. Y., which position she has held for the past four years, » Pts. 
Doctor Stroh has the following degrees and diploma: B. S., 1912, gy 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa.; diploma, 1914, Kings School Oty Ord ad 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. M., 1925, teachers’ college, Columbia University; pp ory, 
4926, teachers’ college, Columbia University. tenses Dip 
Doctor Stroh’s experience has been as follows: 1904-1908, grades 1, 2 
8, public schools, Sunbury, Pa.; 1912-1914, Latin, high school, Sunbur ae 
1915-1921, Hnglish and public speaking, State Normal School, SHippenee a.) 
Pa.; 1918-1921, dean of women, State Normal School, Shippensbur, Sburg, 
1922-23, public speaking and dean of women, State Normal School Calif Pa.; 
Pa. ; 1923-24, English literature, State Normal School, Potsdam, N. an 199K 
associate in education, teachers’ college, Columbia University ; 1926-1930 ei 
of women, State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. » dean 
In the pursuit of her degrees of master of arts and doctor of 
teachers’ college Doctor Stroh has completed the following aeuieaier oot at 
fessional courses: Composition and literature, modern drama, proble Wie 
advisers and deans of women, social hygiene and sex education techie ao 
normal-school English, materials of poetry, technique of teaching, major a ie 
for normal-school teachers and administration, English literature diiring Incr 
half century, supervised study, professional education of secondary te: gti 
philosophy of education, educational sociology, organization and administr tien 
of secondary schools, teaching of literature in secondary schools, reconst: ee 
of the elementary curriculum, educational psychology, major cours tor auction 
school instructors, research course in professional education of iuchoral 
yanced course in teaching of Hnglish in secondary schools, research in educating 
we spreschiee) eee ee ae of elementary-school subjects, research course ie 
copie construction, teaching of college composition, education and 
The following courses were pursued at Selinsgrove Uni i 
Pnel versity : Survey of 
aa Teaiyeon di re, study of Milton, study of Shakespeare, study of Browning 
Doctor Stroh is recommended in the highest 
peake Alexander, Eyenden, and Abbott, of Heenan Coa Un 
ty; and by O. H. Voelker, superintendent of the training school, and Principal 
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State Normal School, Potsda 

Bee a professor who describes Dongs Typical 51 

cone. is est people” at teachers’ coljoge, °% Stroh 
ts trong’ ege, 

pe ind sU0'en intellectual ability, of broaq’ 


mad, 0 recommends her in the highest terms: "and 9 tae er ag “ay 


8 
is working on the degree of oct STEN cE 


edel doctor 
wr. Rierumbia University, which he expects nse Ptlosopny , 
abo, 


193). piedel sachers’ college, C 1907, Mia 
tr. 926, teache Se, Columbia Uj Mi Univers 
by hea University, (to be conferred,” iversity ; Hyer Ox 
Jeger to the above degrees, Mr. Riedel] » teacherg’ 
cos addition to oS at Ohio State Teachers Collage been a sty 
pe sua spent one year at Colorado School aod C eri 
colles®, tne University of Kansas, Mines and party utural 
years at edel bas had the following teaching experience - 2 
, Riew’ chools and an elementary school, ance: 1909-1016, 
Heh school in Colorado; 1916-1920, teacher o¢ weetintendent of 
county }, Rocky Ford, Colo.; 1920-1925, heaq Science an 
p schoo» - Colo.; summer, 1925, s; Y of scienc 
pig Greeley, Colo; , » SUDETVisor of s¢j 
echo}, ers’ College, Greeley, Colo.; summer 
state Ty of Porto Rico; 1926-1928, supervisor of se 
of ‘ansas ; ne 1927-1929, supervisor of 
sit ners’ College; January to June, 1930, 
ti Bae High School, New York City; summers ion" Physics and res 
stuyveerementary science, Colorado. rt 
jn the ursuit of tat Ai of master of arf§ and docto; i 
rs’ college Mr. Riedel has completed the follow) T of philosoph: 
her urses : Reorganization of science curriculum: rest temic and Bites 
[er nstruction of MEME N ES science curriculum ;’ teachin hin Science teach- 
Sening of physics ; pocereyyacton of junior and senior high-schot Science ; 
te: sion of instruc! Wh, Dp osophy of education ; adtitatinns curriculum ; 
of childhood; psychology of adolescence ; psychol onal Sociology ; 
d memory; plant cytology; vocational guidance: EY of habit, skill, 
g; human biology; principles and organization ie ucational statis. 
y ‘schools ; yocational guidance—methods of organization aes in second- 
a zation of science in elementary schools; special Gictic ministration; 
peondar schools; improvement of instruction in secon arya a Science in 
seurse in teaching of science; educational statistics; socig] suc0lsi, maior 
co triculum ; teaching Of science; research in science education oundations of 
comne following graduate courses were pursued at the University 
cational statistics, methods of educational research, of Kansas: 
The following ec neentaieed ecuraes were pursued a 
here: General chemistry, qualitative analysis, ele: a 
ive yertebrate anatomy, college algebra ana Grignbiaete a com- 
analysis, advanced qualitative analysis, quantitative analysis, advaneedt lange 
tory physics, physiological chemistry, organic chemistry, advanced quantitatiy = 
analysis, electro-chemistry, general geology, bacteriology, integral calculus, 
psychology and logic, mine surveying, assaying, lithology, agronomy, vegetable 
ardening, entomology, field crops, plant pathology, history of education, mental 
measurement, taxonomy. 


, institute instrug, 


t Miami University and 


MR. PAUL E. LUTZ, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 


r, Lutz is completing his work for the degree of doctor of philos: 
eae college, Columbia University, this year. Diesen hy, at 

Mr. Lutz has the following degrees: B. A, 1919, University of Minnesota; 
M. A., 1927, Columbia University; Ph. D., 1930, Columbia University (to be 
conferred). 

In addition to the above degrees, Mr. Lutz has been a student during the 
summer sessions at Ohio State University, University of Chicago, and Uni- 
yersity of Berlin, and spent one year at the University of Pennsylvania. 

' Mr. Lutz has had the following teaching experience: 1919-1921, teacher and 
supervisor of history and other social studies, public elementary and high school, 
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bap acher and supervisor of history 9 
Bellingham, Minn. ; 1921-1926, t® high school, Maple Lake, Minn Other 


ie elementary and dent teacl “3 1997 Sel 
tudies, public ervisor of student teachers, Moy 277, Al 
instructor in history and hatintee 1930, professionalized courses ie z 


J 

i hia, Pa. ; 5 lumbia U. Bovey Spy, 
College, Philadelphia, Fit’ teachers’ college, Columbia University, Very Dh 
emda colewafe Wonk MY ats wena he ttt eld ota 

ts. His undergra 4 sity” of Sto 

pod ai eeralwink courses in history and ae. Sse and redtnegg? 
included the ‘eval and modern history, economics, genera Psychology (ston, 
: Medie al, business bait Ee history tf Amey! 
education, financial history, pee SRP TT Tee i educeeietment gf ict 
British Empire, teaching o tional diagnosis, theory of Superyisigg las 


ion, educa J 
tion, school organization, ing, corporation finance, ind: » Muni” 
pal government, technique of teaching , ustria] Telarc 


tice teaching. } 
public finance, Prine cy degrees of master of arts and doctor of phi 
ree eapen oe eernte! has completed the oowAne Academic 1eSeDhy at 
Teachers eee roblems of democracy, civic education, American gin’, Dtoted 
sional courses: social history of the United States, causes 


jon, 
research in civic education, . fon, Burope since 1870, W 

7 Ms opean civilization, + €Conomie orl, 
history of melon otied States, medieval history, contemporary World, co; Soc 


teaching of history, teaching socia} ¢ Mun} 
cae Internation®) Bropeat and American education, professional tudi ty 
eth voMipleted the following graduate courses elsewhere tn 
school administration, Iowa State Reet tho: Born tratioa and superyyish: 
of elementary schools, University of Chicago; ny es ee ons in reading, Tae 
nity of Chicago; technique of instruction in clean ary schools, Universit pete 
Chicago; mental tests, University of Chicago; teaching of history, Uniy, Y ot 
of Chicago ; problems in tedching grammar and composition, Univer 
Chicago; the curriculum, University of Chicago; investigations of study hap; 
University of Chicago; organization of community life for teaching, Unive 1 
of Chicago; Seminar in American history, University of Pennsylvania; tual 
in political history and international history of Burope since 1870, Uniy sles 
of Pennsylvania; bibliography of history, University of Pennsylvania ; can ty 
literature, University of Berlin; German school system, University of an 
philosophy of education, University of Berlin. ‘ad in: 
Mr. Lutz is recommended by one professor as “a superior man Why shot 
as “a yery strong student,” who promises to become one of the leaders in his 
field; by another as a man “ with exceptionally varied experience, fittea for : 
position as head of the social studies in a teachers’ college”; and by anothe a 
“studious, ambitious, and progressive: As 


At the meeting of the Board of Education held July 8, 1939 the 
superintendent presented the names of the following persons fo the 
positions indicated in the Miner Teachers College, effective Sep 


tember 1, 1930: 
MR. EUGENE A. CLARK, PRESIDENT 


Mr. Eugene A. Clark is a graduate of the M Street High School, Washingt, 
D. C., 1902; of the Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H, 1904; of the Minet 
Normal School, Washington, D. C., 1909; and he has the following degrees: 
A. B., 1908, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.; A, M., 1924, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

In addition he received from Columbia University in 1924 the teachers’ 
college diploma issued to persons specially prepared to serve as Principals of 
normal schools, 

He has to his credit toward the doctorate four courses in education—tyo 
courses for superintendents of schools, one in principles and practices for ele. 
mentary schools with special reference to intermediate and grammar grades, 
one demonstration school observation and report. 

In addition to the above degrees Mr. Clark has had teaching experience as 
follows : 1909-1914, elementary grades, Washington, D. ©.; 1914-1916, practice 
teacher, Miner Normal School; 1916-1920, theory teacher and director of prac. 
tice teaching, Miner Normal School ; 1921-1926, principal Miner Normal School; 
1926-1930, assistant superintendent in charge of elementary schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 1929-30, director of summer session, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
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DR. OTELIA CROMWELL, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


J yell has the following d : 
poctor Cromwel ig degrees: A. B., 1900, Smith Coll 
n, Mass. ; M. A., 1910, Columbia University vollege, North- 
ampeniversity, New Haven, Conn. tsity, New York, N. ¥.; Ph. D,, 1926, 
i he above degrees, D, 
In addition to t grees, Doctor Cromwell has h: 
follows : 1892-1898, elementary teacher in the public schools: pe as 
BG 390-192, teacher othe Meh schools. Washington, D. 7 102i 
‘ad of. the of English in the mice: hi ' 
; bensjons 10 to 13, Washington, D. . Junior and senior high schools, 
In the pursuit of the degrees of master of arts and d 
5 octor Cromwell completed the following academic om d protein eee 
seventeenth century literature, literary criticism, historical English grammar, 


tury literature, the Engli: i 
i hiteenth cen 5 nglish romantic movement, th 
e He , the English novel, the aesthetics of English poetry, old English, Narstanst 
the romantic movement in English poetry in the eighteenth century, the devel. 
6 ment of the English drama from 1850 to the present day, Chaucer seminar 
elementary old English, mediaeval drama, old English, English drama 1500-1642) 
nglish drama from Dryden to Goldsmith, the romantic movement, German 
jiterature and conversation, German literature, Goethe's Faust, intermediate 
com sition and practice in speaking French, French conversation, composition 
; and ee nil e pet iy ee New type examinations, super- 
sion of Bnglish, psychology of elementar, 7 
ventary education. ¥ school subjects, history of modern 
he following undergraduate courses were pursued at Howard Uni 
and Smith College: Composition, survey of English literature, Seromentatices 
nineteenth iataryyieeked ere themes, literary criticism, Latin, Greek, 
; rman, prim: ethods, psychology, hist A 4 f 
| Cems qavduesdigaycholoce ory of education, logic, modern 


pR. THOMAS I. BROWN, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 


ctor Brown has the following degrees: A. B., 

ioe As varelty) ‘Worcester, Meee, s 1913, A. M., 1914, Ph. D., 1920, 

In addition to the above degrees, Doctor Brown has had the followin _ 
ing experience: 1914-1916, college, normal, and high school. Little Tock es 
1916-1922, college, normal, and high school, Atlanta, Ga.; 1922-1930, Morgan 
College, Baltimore, Md. > 

In pursuit of the degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy, Doctor 
Brown has had courses, in part, as follows: Principles of sociology ; problems of 

opulation ; seminar: special readings and reports; principles of interpretation 
in sociology ; principles of sociology—adaptation, essays in social justice, social 
control, ete.; history of social theories; nature against nurture; problems of 
social reconstruction; commubtity organization; principles of economics ; social 
economics and principles of social reform; recent economic theories; econom- 
ics—social economics and principles of social reform ; mediaeval history; United 
States; current history; modern European history; American government and 
American political theories; political and social history of England; Latin 
American and American diplomacy; historical seminar; anthropology ; introduc- 
tion to philosophy; school administration and hygiene; present-day pedagogy; 
psychology of emotions and feelings; psychogenesis; psychology of memory, 
imagination, and the process of learning; psychoanalysis; organization and 
administration of the high school; organization and administration of normal 


schools. 


a ee a 


DE.. JANE BE M’'ALLISTER, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


Doctor McAllister has the following degrees: A. B., 1919, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala.; M. A., 1921, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Ph. D., 
1929, Columbia University, New York City. 

In addition to the above degrees, Doctor McAllister has had teaching expe- 
rience as follows : 1919-20 and 1924-1928, State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Scotlandville, La.; 1922-1924, Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va:; 
1928-1930, Fiske University, Nashville, Tenn. 

In the pursuit of the degrees of M. A. and Ph. D., Doctor McAllister has had 
_ the following courses at the University of Michigan: Education, history, rhet- 
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oric, public speaking, Spanish. Teachers’ College 


losophy of education, professional education of tenchootum a 
rural education, training-school problems, research pt fundameVerg, 
elementary-school statistics, historic foundation: D educa uta, WY: 


of educational problems. Sof modern ea eon or Cont 
The following undergraduate courses were purs: CAtio, t 

English, history, physiology, German, chemistry, Gissse t Tan an, 

try, geology, psychology, child study, practice tench eonometry Adega "Ry 


Ys a 
of education, music theory, methods of teaching, matic tiles, SY thea lege, 
solid geometry. MAtics, biote°By footy 
lope? 
MR. J, ARTHUR TURNER, PROFESSOR OF NATUR , angsty 
> AL Sommxe a 
ENCE 


Mr. J. Arthur Turner is a graduate of the hi 


University, Atlanta, Ga. He has the following dest 


egtees : B. artm 


versity; M. S., 1926, Cornell University. ‘ent 
: » 1906 6° G 

Mr. Turner expects to receive his master’s degree in , Clary lay, 
of 1930. education jy u 

In addition to the above degrees, Mr. Turner hag te the i 
lows : 1902 (summer session), elementary teacher. Mep cing €xpery, 
mer session), elementary teacher, Lutherville, Ga. ~~ onough, Ga ifDee as 
elementary teacher, Covington, Ga. ; 1902-1906, teache amy 208 


: (s 
1908-1913, head of department, college, Atlanta, Gor Eh Schooh ne? sex itt 
school, Baltimore, Md.; 1922-1926, teacher Miner Noy 
1926-1930, principal Miner Normal, Washington, D, Gan Washin 


. Sto 
Norp.—Mr. Turner resigned effective September 1 193 
position in another city. 0, to Accent A 


TRANSFERS Slrtta, 


Transfers of administrative principals without ch 
salary were as follows: Ngee of rank 
Miss Viola Offutt from Ludlow-Taylor to Grant-Wei “ 


1929. shtman, on San 
Miss M. B. Shorter from Slater-Langston-Twining to Mott Taber 1, 


1929. * OD Septem 
Mr. J. C. Payne from Douglass-Simmons to Cook, on September 4 ber 1 
at 
, 
» On Septem, 


Miss BD. A. Chase from Briggs-Montgomery to Douglass-Simmong 829, 
st September rt) 


ber 12, 1929. 
Mr. J. P. Gillem from Cardozo-Bell to Briggs-Montgomery, 
, 
n Februar 
m July 1, 49362. 


1929. 
Miss M. F. Gore from Force-Adams to J. Q. Adams, or 
ithout chan 
Ci} 
Se of rank g 


Miss M. B. Pearson from Bowen-Greenleaf to West, 0 
Transfer of a supervising principal w 
salary was as follows: 


Mr. L. L. Perry from division 12 to division 1f, on July 1, 1930, 
MODIFICATIONS OF ASSIGNMENT 


The following changes wer 
acral e. Pepmcipals. 

Miss M. A. Dilger from Gales-Arthur t 4 
Peele ooo! rthur to Gales-Seaton, on Septem. 

Miss M. B. Pearson from Smallwood-Bowen to Bow 
on September 1, 1929. 

Miss M. A. Dilger from Gales-Seaton to Gales-Seaton-Blake, op 
October 1, 1929. 7 
Miss V. E. Chase from Wilson-Morgan to Morgan, on June 18 
1930. : 

Miss M. R. Pepper from Henry-Polk to Henry-Gage, on July 1, 
1930. 


e made in the assignments of admin. 


en-Greenleaf, 


e 
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A Vervenas cues 

ston, on July 1, 1930. Gston-Twining to Slater-Lang. 
REDUCTIONS 

give from het temporary sppeimmnt fe yee tant pre 

Vocational School to her fo Permpat of the Lenox 


tmer position as teacher. 
On September 1, 1929, Mrs, E. L, Haynes was reduced without 
prejudice from her temporary appointment as head of the depart- 
ment of mathenfatics, divisions 10 to 13, to her former position as 
teacher. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mrs. R. N. empin director of art, divisions 10 to 13, was granted 
educational leave from May 31 to June 30, 1930. 

Miss I". L. Bentley, director of the department of school attendance 
and work permits, was granted leave of absence from March 12 to 
June 30, 1930, to assist the White House conference on child health 
and protection in a study of school attendance. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


On September 1, 1929, Miss E. C. Harris was reinstated to her 
former position as head of the department of mathematics, divisions 
10 to 13, having been absent on educational leave. 

On July 1, 1930, Miss F. L. Bentley was reinstated to the position 
of director of the department of school attendance and work permits. 

On July 1, 1930, Mrs. R. N. Hampton was reinstated to her former 
position as director of art, divisions 10 to 13, having been absent on 
educational leave of absence. 
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SECTION II. SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENTS IN 10 YEARS, JULY 1, 1920. TO JUNE 30, 1930 


After the superintendent had “ 
account of the achievements of the : Tea 


his quotation-as an appropriate 
Hee report dealing with the 

duly 1, 1920, : 
A successful business man at the end of re ee sale 


his fiscal year tak z 

his accomplishments. He calls it his inventor: ee nieCawans 

bas st ki is 
CI ae a once to invest profitably for nest yeaa atin a artes 
a he facts about them. He eyaluates them in terms of 1 i 
ments. He makes amends where needed. He plans caretnitnavere nit 
which he wishes to carry out. He measures his own fitness for his task ie 
terms of his preparation. He improves not only his stock, his equi ment, d 
his personnel, but himself. He recognizes t : bs bets 


hat his business will b 
than the ideals, judgments, und organizing ability which tia pata into ite Lie 
personifies his business in terms of self. He is a wise and prudent business man. 


A successful teacher takes an inventory and appraisal, S i 
ness in which the inventory must account for aod atelucn ee ee 
ship, and physical fitness for the task. The dividends he creates are “worthy 
ideals that will help to form desirable judgments affecting our social, govern- 
mental, and economic thinking. His annual inyentory and appraisal are for 
school, for patron, for youth, and for self. On the basis of these facts he 
formulates a plan for himself that reduces his liabilities and brings to the 
school a richness of culture, a breadth of scholarship, and an evidence of 
genuine fellowship. He is the people’s agent, their seryant, and adviser. He 
evaluates, he appraises, he creates. He takes an unfinished product and turns 
it into an asset for society, He deals not in merchandise but in souls. He 
conducts a great business. He is a wise and prudent teacher. 


Curaprer 3. Lectstation ENActeD 


During the past 10 years legislation has been enacted by Congress 
relating to the public schools of the District of Columbia, much of 
which is comparable in importance to the organic act of 1906, which 
established the school system on its present basis. This legislation is 
listed by title in chronological order and is briefly described in this 
chapter. 


‘THE CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 1928, APPROVED MARCH 4, 1923 


The salaries of the janitorial staff, including engineers, assistant 
engineers, janitors, matrons, and others, together with the salaries of 
clerks serving under the Board of Education, were fixed in the re- 
classification restate affecting all Government employees. ‘ 
* The Goyernment had long recognized that the salaries of the jani- 
torial and clerical staff were too low, and had from time to time pro- 
vided a bonus over and above the established rate of pay. The adjust- 
ments under the classification act of 1923 represented an increase of 
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TEACHER APPROVED JUNE 4, 1924 


s’ SALARY ACT, 
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schedule fixes pay for positions, by 
tions are conceived and created in accordance with one’s aidan Dos}. 
to how a school system should be organized and operated, [; nent ag 
ance with this general view the teachers’ salary law legally rege cote 
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ome teachers’ salary act legalized the salaries of education 1 

ployees, which were at that time fixed in ayeaet bile em. 

lished a salary schedule for all educationa employees in the estab. 

system of Washington ; provided justifiable increases in Coreen 

tion for said employees; and prevented teachers from suffering gee 

an actual reduction in compensation through the loss of a bo: from 
been paid beginning July 1, id1oun of 


40, which had re; ularly 
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which was to be discontinued a! ) 

The act abolished the undesirable practice of paying clem 
school principals according to the number of session rooms ace y= 
building. Moreover, it abolished the former practice of n each 
teachers higher compensation as they were promoted from oe iying 
grade through the elementary school, and in lieu thereof saat to 
« uniform salary schedule for all elementary-school teacher ablished 
less of the grade taught. S; Tegard- 

This act authorized the Board of Education to appoint 
substitute teachers and temporary teachers, and to cond annual 
schools, vacation schools, Americanization schools, and behets night 
ties. The act increased the membership of the boards of a activi- 
from 3 to from 5 to 7 members, and provided for a pai ane 
aminer for the board of examiners in divisions 1 to 9 aan Cl chief ex. 
superintendent, who should be chief examiner ex Siitaty f oy Hee 
gf examiners in divisions 10 to 13. or the board 
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ed to normal and senior high-school teachers, to all teachers in 


jimit , 
the school service who have had previous experience, 


The increased compensation for teachers, provided j 
salary act, approved June 4, 1924, has slats fatto? aeatingd 
teachers to come into the school system of Washington adie d “t 
possible for the Board of Education to increase “substantially th 
eligibility requirements for teachers and officers, has mitenially 
educed the turnover in personnel resulting from the better teach | 
in Washington going to other cities to receive higher pa andtin 
ge neral has reatly improved the morale and promoted Lia eontat2 
Pent and efficiency o teachers in the public service. (For addi 
tional information see pp. 62, 63, 96, 97.) : 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AND SCHOOL CENSUS LAW, APPROVED 
FEBRUARY 4, 1925 } 


This act materially modified the previous law ing 

ulsory school attendance; established an adil dnanehatnned 
school census ; provided a staff for the administration of the law; 
consolidated the former child-labor office with the department of 
school Sau tes and wins’ permits. 

‘As to compulsory school attendance, the new law o 
former ages and transferred the enforcement of the whild Ae ine 
from the police department'to the department of school attendance 
and work permits. 

‘As to compulsory school attendance, the new law changed the 
former ages of 8 to 14 years to 7 to 16 years; set up an educational 
standard of completion of eighth-grade education for every pupil 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years leaving school for regular 
employment; provided for the excusing by the Board of Education 
from further attendance of pupils unable mentally or physically to 

rofit from school attendance; required the Board of Education to 
define valid excuses for absence of pupils from school; required an 
accurate daily record of attendance of pupils to be kept by teachers 
in public, private, and parochial schools or teaching privately; 
required that absences shall be reported after 2-day sessions or four 
half-day sessions in any school month, together with a reason for the 
absence; and made the parent, guardian, or other person, residing 
permanently or temporarily in the District, responsible for the 
attendance of children in their charge. 

This act required a census of all children between 3 and 18 years 
of age to be taken annually, and to be amended from day to day 
as changes of residence occur. 

The act provided for the establishment of the office of school 
attendance and work permits, to which office was transferred the 
child-labor office, and authorized the appointment of a director, 
attendance officers, inspectors, clerks, and such other assistants as 
are necessary for the administration of the law. The act further 
gave the juyenile court of the District of Columbia jurisdiction over 
cases arising from this act. 

The immediate effect of this act was to continue in attendance those 
pupils between 14 and 16 years of age who had not completed the 
eighth-grade course of study. This has not only increased substan- 
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acted by enee program for relieving the situation that oxide 
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Eyes 1920 ‘and the cessation of schoolhouse construction ined 
(OEE je World War had added to those undesirable ene 
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cons: f November 1, 1920, to det, 
ryey was made as OL NOV ’ r etern 
ie eae ection in the public schools, for the relief of whi 
amoun 1 school buildings should be constructed. Annually throu - 
additiona sod of 10 years a similar study has been made as of He 


out the per yes So ane eter le a 
‘i The earlier studies led , consider 
ae by committees of Congress. etter a series of investige! 
tions extending over a period of three uk DoE Years, the jyet 
school building program act was prepare by t 1e Board of nt 
tion and enacted into law by Congress on ¢ Ruary, 26, 1995, 
5-year school building program act was intended to coyer 
from July 1, 1925, to June 380, 1930. oh ; 

The purpose of this act is concisely stated in section 1 of th 


which is as follows: 


at it is the purpose of this act, which ‘Shall hereafter be known a 
Seeargachaeh building program act, to provide a sufficient number of achat 
buildings to make it possible: To abandon all portables; to climinate the use 
of rented buildings; to abandon the use of undesirable rooms; to reduce ele- 
mentary school classes to a standard of not more than 40 pupils per Class: 
to provide a 5-hour day of instruction for elementary school pupils, thereby 
eliminating part-time classes; to abandon all school buildings recommended for 
immediate or early abandonment in 1908; to abandon other school buildings 
which haye become unfit for further use since 1908; to provide a full day of 
instruction for high-school pupils, thereby eliminating the “ double shift” pro- 
gram in the high schools; to provide for the annual increase in enrollment of 
pupils during said 5-year period; and in general to provide in the District of 
Columbia a program of schoolhouse construction which shall exemplify the 
best in schoolhouse planning, schoolhouse construction, and educational accom- 
modations. 


The effect of the passage of this law was far-reaching. It definitely 
defined in law a program of schoolhouse construction necessary to 
accommodate adequately the public-school children of Washington 
by June 30, 1930. It familiarized the people of Washington with 
the needs of the different sections of the city. While the law only 
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on and did not make 
ear school building pro- 
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appropriations, £0 provide schoolhouses for the Le Bana ae 
gchools of hs rie from serious congestion that had existe tea 
; Jong period o time. The law itself specifically provided fo the 
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F ocessary by the development of conditions that were not aesckt 
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St San aT BURIRIee for land and buildings 
pried in th 0 include other proj e 
eter projects to meet changed 


7 
R . 
TEACHERS RETIREMENT ACT, AS AMENDED, APPROVED JUNE 11, 1926 


The original teachers’ retirement act was appro 5 
920. After its operation over a period of Ea cetaa beat - 
arent that the law should be substantially amended. The chief 
reason for the amendment of the law was the teachers’ salary ac 
in 1924, which substantially increased the salaries of teachers. Since 
the retirement annuity was based on the salary received by the 
annuitant, and since that salary had changed, a change in the retire- 
ment law was obviously desirable. 

The year 1926 mar ed the passage of legislation amending the 
teachers’ retirement act, providing increased annuities for retired 
teachers in the District of Columbia public schools. This increase in 
the annuity was brought about by a larger contribution on the part 
of the teachers and by an increase in the amount contributed by the 
Government as its share toward the teachers’ annuity fund. 

The extent of liberalization is indicated by comparisons of these 


typical cases: 


Old annuity New annuity 


Minimum years of service, retirement at 62_. 


10. 
Maximum years of service, retirement at 62__ 40 years prior to 


July 1, 1926, and 
untied there- 
‘Maximum annuity allowed for maximum years of service and retire- | $1,200...--_. $1,600. 
ment at 70 (1 on 50 years of service at average salary of $2,000). 
Minimum annuity allowed for compulsory retirement before 62 for | $420-------- $600. 
physieat or etl disability (based on 15 years of service at average 
salary o! 4 
Maximum ‘annulty allowed for compulsory retirement before 62 for | $630.....--.. $735. 
physical or mental disability based on 41 years of service at average 


salary of $2,000). 


This legislation for the liberalization of the pension of teachers 
has tended to increase the efficiency of the teaching staff of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, inasmuch as teachers who have 
given the best years of their lives to the public-school service are not 
so hesitant about retiring and the Board of Education is less reluctant 
to force retirement in case of undoubted disability due to advanced 
age or lowered physical condition when adequate annuity is available. 

his liberalization of annuity has worked, therefore, in the interest 
not only of teachers but of the pupils of the District public schools. 
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ILD LABOR LAW; APPROVED MAY 29, 1998 
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EXEMPTING Bi 


Senate Committee on the District of 
early describes the purpose of this soltnbi 
» Said 


The report of the 
regarding this pill cli 
report being as follows: 

the performance of its official duties, 1.2000 Sty the Board of site 
re ines erforms administrative acts which resu t In suits cena! eaton 
setaitional salary promotion, ete. In such cases, where judgment jg st ta 
acinst Ds ard and costs assessed, a cloud is put upon the title to ny mdée 
ane as rember of the board until the district finally pay, 
rnie. inaderd and obstructs members of the board in disposing 
property. amended by the committee, relieves the ti 
pine Pil ter acation of personal liability for damages or costs for embers oF 


r 5 any o 
: aith. It further flicia] 
; ard performed in good fait provides {} 

ee a feats against the board shall be charged to the ne Cost 
Columbia, and that 


b Strict of 
; Li 
to give any supersedeas bond or security for costs or damages on equireg 
such suits. 


Appeals of 
i i bers of the Board 
amended does not relieve mem c of 
penal liability in cases of official conduct of a tortious nature 
misfeasance of malfeasance on their part. 


Education i 
or involying 


FREE TEXTBOOK LAW, APPROVED JANUARY 31, 1930 


The free textbook law required the Board of Education to provide 
pupils of the ublic schools, except in teachers colleges, with the use 
of all Mee and other necessary educational books and supplies 
free of charge. While free textbooks and educational supplies haye 
heretofore been furnished pupils in grades 1 to 8 in the public schools 
there has been no legislation authorizing appropriations for this 
purpose. This act not only gave legal authorization for the furnish- 
ing of free textbooks and supplies to elementary-school pupils but 
extended that privilege to junior and senior high-school pupils. 
(For additional information, see pp. 11-12.) 


TEACHERS’ SALARY ACT AS AMENDED, APPROVED FEBRUARY 28, 1929 


(Affecting teachers in junior high and vocational schools) 

These amendments to the teachers’ salary act were sought by the 
Board of Education not to raise or change teachers’ salaries but in 
order to remove from the field of controversy certain provisions of 
the law relating to promotions and appointments. 
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ertain explanatory matters relati Pats 
high-school teachers. was the dobjeeee a arate aad 
prompted appeals by teachers for promotions which, in the coinion 
of the Board of Education, were not thought to be desirable 
thin the meaning of the law. The passage of this Iaw repealing 
that explanatory matter eliminated any ground for differencdd of 
opinion regarding the eligibility of teachers for promotions to the 
aC salary class, since section 2 of the above law specifically gave the 
Board toh eaneseen ths author to prescribe such methods of 

ypointment or promotion as the board ma j 
of Pourse; em ue pEquisions of law. petit Were Stace 

Section 3 of the act was intended to correct partially an injusti 
to a group of 75 or 80 junior high school fdachers Witeeets scually 

romoted from elementary school salaries to junior high school 
salaries but who were not given the benefit of $100 for such promo- 
tion, which benefit had been extended by the law to every teacher 
experiencing the same promotion since the teachers’ salary act went 
into effect in 1924. The fact that the act was not passed until 1929 
made section 3 of no force and effect, since the relief provided therein 
for said teachers came too late to accomplish its purpose. 

Section 4 made it possible for the Board of Education to allow 
credit for approved experience in the trades to those trade teachers 
who come from the trades into teaching. Heretofore persons coming 
from the trades into teaching positions in trade schools could only 
be paid $1,400, the basic salary of that schedule, since prichcalld 
none of them had had experience in teaching. This provision did 
not change the salary schédule, but it did permit the Board of Edu- 
cation to give credit for trade experience, thereby:making it possible 
for the board to pay persons of experience in the trades as much as 
$1,800 as an initial salary. 


* ESTABLISHMENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGES, APPROVED FEBRUARY 25, 1929 


The appropriations act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
carried the following legislative provision, materially changing the 
public institutions in the District of Columbia for the training of 
teachers: 

Provided, That effective July 1, 1933, that portion of section 3 of the act of the 
legislative assembly of the District of Columbia, approved June 23, 1873, entitled 
“An act to establish a normal school for the city of Washington” (sec. 42, ch. 
57, of the compiled statutes in force in the District of Columbia), which provides 
that the graduates of the normal schools in the District of Columbia shall have 
preference in all cases when appointments of teachers for the publie schools 
are to be made, is hereby repealed: Provided, That the Board of Education is 
hereby authorized, under appropriations hereafter to be made, to expand the 
two existing normal schools into teachers colleges, and at the end of the fourth 
year thereof to award appropriate degrees. 

The legislation creating the normal schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia, approved June 23, 1873, gave graduates of the normal schools 
in the District of Columbia precedence in all cases of appointment in 
the elementary schools of the District of Columbia. The effect of this 
provision in recent years was to preclude the possibility of appointing 
any teachers trained in other teacher-training institutions, because the 
supply of graduates from the Washington normal schools was sufli- 
cient to fill all positions. Obviously this provision of law made it 
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Craprer 4. CHANGES IN Scuoon Organization 

racy le place great value on publi ¢ 

a democracy the peop gre ieee 
ea Nation the function of providing public education is Tefeo 


the respective States Gf itheninon. ee Wie States, even in those 
where there is the largest amount of State supervision an ; 
large authority over the schools is left to local communities, ease” 
of the absence of a central directing control of the public Schools jn 
either States or Nation, the jocal communities have set u varyin 
types of organization that they have deemed appropriate to ifet 
local conditions. The purpose of any school organization is to secre 
a maximum of educational achievement with the expenditure of a 
given amount of money and effort. Progressive school Systems are 
continuously studying ways of improving the established organiza. 
tion. The introduction of junior high Schools into Washington in 
1919, the extension of vocational schools in recent years, the reorgani- 
zation of the normal schools and kindergartens, and the establishment 
of teachers colleges represent systematic efforts to improve the school 
organization in the District of Columbia in order that the school 
system may be more efficient. 


REORGANIZATION OF KINDERGARTENS 


In 1920 kindergartners taught from 9 until 12 o’clock and for the 
most part received a salary below that received by elementary-school 
teachers. Kindergartners were free during the afternoon from 
assignments except on those afternoons when meetings or conferences 
were called or when they were visiting the homes of pupils. Each 
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ts known as kindergarten 
The kindergarten principal 
n the kindergarten assistant 


kindergarten class as a rule had two teache 
rincipal and kindergarten assistant. 
eceived a somewhat higher salary tha 
and Was usually the senior teacher. 


Jn 1920 the 5-hour teaching day was adopte i 
and first and second grade teaches Under fees Sao ness 
and teachers of part-time classes were expected to render pote 
gional service in their respective schools during that socket the 
gchool day in which they were not instructing their respective classes 
The teachers’ salary act of 1924 established the same salary schedule 
for kindergartners and elementary-school teachers. Accordingly. 
more definite afternoon programs of duties were established for all 
kindergarten teachers, and they were assigned to work of various 
kinds, ge in classroom instruction in the lower grades or 
work om other definite professional assignments within the building 
or elsewhere. 
In 1927 the Bureau of Efficiency made a survey of th ic- 
system of Washington to dletarimits the need fog adaitial tanthory 
including a systematic, thoroughgoing study of kindergarten organi- 
gation 1D. Washington. The bureau found that in comparison ‘with 
other cities Washington has a larger number of kindergartners in 
relation to es bar a aie instructed. ‘ 
Following the report of the Bureau of Efficiency, a i 
adopted by the Board of Education looking toward A she 2 nti 
organization and operation of kindergartens, particularly in rela- 
tion to the number of pupils per kindergartner. Moreover at the 
game time a more definite policy with regard to the afternoon assign- 
ments for kindergarten teachers was also established. In connection 
with reorganization of kindergartens it is interesting to observe that 
from 1920 to 1929 the number of pupils per kindergartner based on 
the average number belonging during that period has been gradually 
increased as follows: 2 


Year ending Pupils per | Year endin 
June 30 teacher June 30 < eles 


The most far-reaching reorganization of the kindergartens, how- 
ever, is necessitated by the action of Congress in connection with the 
appropriations act that became effective July 1, 1930. On the assump- 
{ion that there are too many teachers in the kindergartens for the 
number of pupils taught, Congress by legislation legalized the trans- 
fer of qualified kindergartners to teach in grades 1 to 4 of the ele- 
mentary schools, and by that means aimed to provide teachers for 
filling vacancies as they occur in the elementary schools. The con- 
ferees on the appropriations bill agreed that there should be a reduc- 
tion in the sive of kindergarten teachers until there should be in 
the kindergartens of Washington not more than one teacher for every 
25 kindergarten pupils in average daily attendance. Obviously this 
reorganization, beginning with the school year 1930-31, will result 
in a drastic modification of past kindergarten practice. 
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et pt change when a pupil passes from the completion of the 20 
cradle in an elementary school to the beginning of the avehiy sixth 
im a junior high school. Manual training, domestic scje ade 
domestic art, as well as academic subjects of instruction haye ben 
affected by the introduction of junior high schools. een 

Specialized phases of elementary education.—Serious effort 
nae made to adapt the elementary school educational Dros te 

the varying needs and capacities of pupils of elementary school 

The following prief statements will indicate some of the dence 


nsion’ ¢ of 


i y ring the past 10 years lop. 
ts which have taken place during tl ina 
aA typical classes have been reorganized through the introduction 


better plan of selecting pupils for such classes 5 by a mo 
ton of the Eucational program; and by the systematic establishes 
of such classes in more convenient centers Ee eee the City, 

Ungraded classes have been reorganized by the separation of the 
subnormal children from the disciplinary children by assignin 
teachers who have a better understanding of the maladjusted child 
and by the introduction of manual training and typing and other 
forms of hand work. ? : 

The health schools for children suffering from tuberculosis have 
been cared for in the case of white children in a new up-to-date build. 
ing, constructed for that purpose in 1925, and in the case of colored 
pupils in the Toner School, reconstructed for that purpose, but leay- 
ing much to be desired for the proper care of such children. Trans- 
portation of pupils attending the health schools has been provided, 
‘A site has been acquired outside of the District of Columbia in 
Maryland for the erection of a sanitarium for children suffering 
from tuberculosis. This institution will more adequately provide for 
many pupils suffering from that disease and its establishment will 
undoubtedly substantially affect the enrollment and type of work 
that will be carried on in the health schools in the future. 

Two open-window classes have been conducted for many years for 
anemic children—one in divisions 1 to 9 and one in divisions 10 to 18. 

Special attention is given to the feeding of these children as well as 
to the development of proper habits of rest. 

White deaf children of the District of Columbia are instructed at 
public expense in the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
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BETTER CLASSIFICATION OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PUPILS 


The public schools are organized for the purpose of providi 

cient instruction for the pupils who ee Sthool te) eis Pas 
tinuously prompted by a desire to improve the instruction offered 
Classroom instruction can be improved by better classification of 
pupils into classes, improved courses of study, better trained teachers 
coming into the service, and improvement of teachers already in the 
service. All of these possible ways of improving instruction have 
received consideration during the 10-year period covered by this 
report. 

Parents and teachers have always recognized that differences exist 
among children. Scientific educational research reveals striking dif- 
ferences among children and also shows how great those differences 
are. Homogeneous grouping of pupils into classes in accordance 
with their individual needs and capacities has been very generally 
followed in the elementary schools and to some extent in the junior 
and senior high schools. (For more detailed report see pp. 80, 81, 
92, 93.) 


EXTENSION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SYSTEM 


In 1919 two junior high schools were opened, one for white pupils 
and one for colored pupils. ‘The, success of these two experimental 
schools led to the erection of two modern junior high schools in 
1923 and the establishment of junior high schools in several recon- 
structed buildings. 

In the period from 1923 to 1930 Washington has taken a position 
of real leadership in the development of the junior high school as 
an educational unit in a public-school system. Modern buildings 
have been erected, definite standards for teacher preparation have 
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REORGANIZATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


the basis of a survey conducted by the Bureau of Education 

Feseritect of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia, 
the normal schools were reorganized in 1927. This reorganization 
covered the establishment of a kindergarten-primary course as one 
unit, a more systematic plan of supervised observation and practice 
teaching, the extension of the course of study in physical training 
and home economics, the establishment of higher standards for 9 37 
pointments to the faculty, and the establishment of a plan for aq. 
mitting those high-school graduates who present the best scholarship 
records, 

The significance of these changes was the lengthening of the nor- 
mal school course from two years to three years, beginning with the 
school year 1927-28, and the subsequent raising of the eligibility 
requirements of elementary school teachers to three years of profes- 
sional training above the high-school level. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
The annual report for the year 1928-29 gives a historical sketch of 


the development of the teachers college idea in the District of Colum- 
bia. The suggestions of a teachers college in connection with the 


ee a ee eS 
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;nior college movement is recalled and was renewed during the dis- 
cussion concerning the extension of the normal school from two to 
three years. The report indicates how action was precipitated fol- 
jowing the hearings before the subcommittee of Congress growing 
out of the discussion of the provision of the act of June 23, 1873, 
which “ Provided that graduates of this school (normal school) shall 
have preference in all cases when appointments of teachers He the 
ublic schools are to be made.” 

The appropriation bill for 1930, when finally enacted into law 
canceled this provision of the law, to take effect July 1, 1933, and 
in lieu thereof authorized the Board of Education to expand the two 
normal schools into teachers colleges and at the end of the fourth 
year thereof to award appropriate degrees. (See also p. 110.) 

Under date of April 17, 1929, the Board of Education approved 
orders establishing the teachers colleges as of July 1, 1929, which 
protected the status of pupils then enrolled jn the normal schools 
and designated the changes to be made in the administrative and 
teaching staffs of these institutions for the purpose of converting the 
normal schools into teachers colleges. © 

On July 1, 1929, the Board of Education established entrance 
requirements and limitations of enrollment in the teachers colleges, 

The course of study for the first year of the teachers college was 
approved at the meeting of the Board of Education held June 26 
1929. The second year of the course was agreed upon by the boarc 
on May 21, 1930. Although courses for the third and fyurth years 
have been worked out and informally discussed with the Board of 
Education, no action has been taken, because the school officials 
desired to ae further study to the courses for these later years. 

The teachers colleges have been in operation for one year under 
the normal-school arrangement. This condition changes with the 
opening of the next school year. The appropriation act for 1931 
carries provisions for a president and four professors for each of 
the two colleges. It authorizes, also, the expenditure of $30,000 
for the necessary remodeling, painting, and equipping of the Wilson 
and Miner Normal Schools for use as teachers colleges. 

The importance of the establishment of the teachers colleges lies 
in the far-reaching effect that better prepared teachers will have 
upon the public schools. Formerly the elementary-school teachers 
received two years of professional training. Recently the normal- 
school courses were lengthened to three years. After July 1, 1933, 
when the first classes will be graduated from the 4-year teachers 
colleges, the eligibility requirement for all elementary-school teachers 
will be four years of professional training leading to an appropriate 
degree. 

EXTENSION OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Up to 1920 there had been established in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia the following vocational schools: Smallwood, 
Cardozo, and Margaret Murray Washington. With the establish- 
ment of the Jefferson Junior High School, the vocational work of the 
Smallwood School was transferred to that school. In 1925 the 
Abbot Vocational School was established to provide vocational edu- 
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inni been made in the field of vocational education’: 
beginning as adoubtedly more rapid progress may be ex oat : 
the immediate future as a result of the attention given the subject B 
yocational education during the school year 1929-30, (See 


Dp. 
33, 73.) 
STANDARDIZATION OF EVENING AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


st important development in the organization of eye,; 

sane beantt standardization of the school year by fixing arege 
lar date for opening and closing the evening schools. This has mad 
it possible to work out a more systematic program of Instruction jn 
each subject. This makes it posible for students who enter on a 

ear’s program of evening high school instruction to ask higher in. 
stitutions of learning to recognize units of work done by night school 
pupils in such standardized evening high schools. 1 

The summer schools have developed from “vacation schools and 
playgrounds,” emphasizing the manual arts and play, into systematic 
summer schools, emphasizing the academic instruction necessay to 
make it possible for pupils to make up work and maintain ¢ eir 

laces with their respective classes during the subsequent school year, 

ome of our best teachers are enlisted "in summer school work, and 
in a period of 30 school days they review the year’s work with pupils 
who are, for one reason or another, not up to the required standard 
in their work. The result is not only a real educational achievement 
for the pupil, but the minimum amount of money expended fre- 
quently sayes the much higher cost of the instruction for a pupil who 
otherwise would be required to repeat a half year or a year’s work. 


GROWTH OF AMERICANIZATION WORK 


The statistical report for 1919-20 gave an enrollment of 615 men 
and 218 women, makng a total of 833, in the Americanization school. 
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en years later, in 1929-30, we find 1,151 men enrolled and 9% 
een making a total of 2,086. In the last 10 years there ny te 
an increase in the number of countries represented by students in the 
school. In 1920 there were 21 nationalities and in 1930 students came 
from 53 different countries. The Bureau of Naturalization reports 
show that 286 certificates of naturalization were issued during the 

ast year in the District of Columbia. Fifty per cent of these had 

en trained in the Americanization School. 

In 1920 the organization of the classes was crude. General grading 
was dependent upon teacher opinion. In 1930, students are preteste 
for placement in classes, and achievement records are the basis for 

romotion from one class to another, or from one group to another 
within a class. , 

Studies have been made of individual needs of students, and subject 
matter and method are adapted to individuals. Standards have been 
established for promotion and transfer to high schools and grades. 
Correlation between day and night classes has been developed in 
order that a student may attend either class as his work varies and 
not lose thereby. 


Cuapter 5. Imerovine Scnoor ADMINISTRATION 


There was a time when the public school concerned itself largely 
with book learning; when the course of study prescribed was largely 
in terms of academic instruction based on prescribed reading from 
books; and when the methods of instruction consisted largely of 
assigning lessons in books to be learned by re with recitations 
during which teachers asked questions to determine whether the 
pupils had satisfactorily mastered the assigned lessons. Such a 
‘school was quite isolated and existed largely apart from the current 
of public stein 

‘9-day the public school is concerned with the development of the 
personality of, individuals as completely as possible, both for the 
‘sake of the individual and for the sake of society. Its prescribed 

program of instruction consists not merely of mastery of books 
‘but provides activities and experiences for pupils by means of which 
they are to educate themselves through se f-activity. Books are 
mastered by pupils to stimulate further thought and action on their 
part. Skills in arithmetic, spelling, reading, and other subjects are 
developed because children feel a need for them and because they 
‘can make real use of them in their further education. The methods 
‘of instruction are intended to develop the initiative of pupils and 
encourage them in independent thought and action. Such a school 
aims to provide situations in which the pupils may develop those 
interests and exercise those activities in which children of their age 
are interested. It is the function of the school to develop appropriate 
ideals of conduct and to substitute worthy for less worthy ideals. 
‘Such a school, directed and controlled by trained teachers, aims to 
be a counterpart of child life outside of school. The school of to-day 
-does not and can not set itself up apart from community life, but 
«undertakes, on the contrary, to maintain itself as an essential part 
of the child life of the community. The progressive school of to-day 
.can not consider itself apart from the current of everyday affairs. 
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IMPROVING SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION THROUGIL COOPERATION 

> 
The various changes that have taken place during the 

looking toward the improvement in the administration Ae 10 years 

system, are organized and classified in this chapter t the schooi 

cooperation that has been developed among the admini bi show ‘tho 

cies of the school system and the public during thes ee agen 

consideration. The various administrative chang Pertod undey 

herein will indicate cooperation between the Bhbor Ib ey tmerated 

public in general; between the school board and oth i ard and the 

of government; between officers and teachers; er departments 
; and other examples 


of cooperation. 
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The school board is an administrative agency 
the din of aaa functions in school gave: pan 
oF = u eve: * a school system the school board re ie me 
pubhe te aa the schools are established. Ci BOperAUOR Lee ths 
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CONFERENCES WIT. ZEN v 
H CITIZENS ON THE BUDGET IN APRIL AND DECEMBER 


Preparation of the school i 
peerep chool budget is one of tk i 
oe me at fhe School board. In 1920 the ener 
g two conferences annually on each echoclne f 
get. 
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receding the systematic preparation of the bud 
Paucation invites representatives of all the edie pa 
tions 10 the District of Columbia to send representatives to a confer: 
ence with the board, and invites such representatives to present to 
the board in writing those items that their respective associations 
desire to have the Board of Education consider for inclusion in the 
pudget. The school budget is then prepared by the school officials 
and the Board of Education and is forwarded to the commissioners 
It then goes to the Bureau of the Budget, and in the following 
December is transmitted to Saar by the President of the United 
States as a part of the Budget for the Federal Government, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia. 

Early in December and following the publication of the budget 
on its presentation to Congress, the Board of Education holds a simi- 
Jar conference and discusses with the representatives of the same 
associations the budget that the board prepared and the changes 
made in it on its way to Congress. The board uniformly invites the 
representatives of citizens’ associations to support in every legiti- 
mate manner the budget presented to Congress. iia 

These conferences have been of genuine value to the school board 
in giving the board a comprehensive view of the varied and mani- 
fold needs of the public schools of the District of Columbia, which 
a school budget undertakes to satisfy. These conferences haye also 
been of value fo the jae in that by these conferences the compara- 
tive school needs of various sections of the District of Columbia 
have been made apparent. This procedure has tended to unify and 
systematize the preparation of the school budget, and has tended 
to eliminate or reduce to a minimum the number of the more unim- 

ortant budgetary matters, which in the beginning form such an 
important part of the requests received. 


INDORSEMENT OF LEGISLATION 


The Board of Education from time to time prepares bills for intro- 
duction in Congress for the improvement of the school system. It 
is the uniform policy of the board to ask the various organizations, 
chiefly those of a city-wide character, to consider and indorse if pos- 
sible these various bills. The Federation of Citizens’ Associations, 
the District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Pub- 
lic School Association, the Washington Board of Trade, the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce, together with the various citizens’ 
associations and the parent-teacher associations, are consulted in the 
preparation, progress, and final enactment of school legislation. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In order that the Board of Education might have the assistance of 
the public in its consideration of the improvement of vocational edu- 
cation offered in the public schools, the board on December 18, 1929, 
caused the appointment of an advisory committee on vocational edu- 
cation. ‘This committee is made up of representatives of the various 
trades and the various employers of labor in the District of Columbia. 
(For membership of the committee and other details see pp. 33-37.) 
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OITIZEN 
: 9, the Board of Education request 

On November 20, ie character-building activities a ee that a 
: sth a view of formulating a more systematic prog etblie 
schools, W1 it cation for the public schools of the District of Col ia 
characte ot n Irebruary 5, 1980, the board created 9 Hy 


ly, 0 ; 2 i © citiz 
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AQCEPTANCE OF GIFTS 


Many gifts have been bestowed upon the schools by generoy 


iduals and yarent-teacher and other organizations. Who 
vi and 


, ; offered and received difficulties arose yy: 
ee ies indo mbarrassing to the schools as well as ah 
someti The commonest difficulty was the acceptance by schoo} d e 
Boe tives of gifts that could not be adequately installed ep- 
ae by publie funds. From time to ie the echt organization 
availed itself of the generosity of its peeeet a "y acceptance of 
wift, and then found itself embarrass y ue ok le to properly 
place or maintain the gift. It was ected ac sistble to place {hy 
acceptance of gifts upon a dignified anc proper’) considered basic 
in order to make sure that the gift should N of a nature that th, 
schools could accept and care for to the satisfaction of the generoy, 
donor, There was no intent in this action to limit gifts, but it was 
rather the intent to dignify and properly express appreciation of 
oO w . . : 

Saas prief period of some slight misunderstanding in regard to 
the purpose of this action the plan has worked so satisfactorily that 
all parties concerned now agree that it was a wise procedure. 
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NAMING OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


It has long been the policy in the public schools of the District, of 
Columbia to name school buildings after persons rather than desig- 
nate them by number, as is done in some cities. This policy is based 
on the belief that the characteristics of an individual that would 
warrant naming a school building after said individual are such that 
they would prove an inspiration to the boys and girls attending a 
school bearing his or her name. 

The Board of Education keeps a complete list of all names that 
have been suggested as worthy of adorning a school building, and 
considers the appropriateness of those names on each occasion when 
a new school building is to be named. Obviously, not all names sug- 
gested can be used, and the list of available names always greatly 
exceeds the number of buildings to be named. : 

The school officials and the Board of Education are appreciative 
of the public interests that has led to 'the suggestion of many names. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN AS TEACHERS 


On May, 28, 1927, the Board of Educati 
with the civic groups of the community eee t 
that had theretofore been made to the Board of Edu 
yiduals and representatives of citizens? decoration 
cedure then in force relative to:the employment of ts 
teachers be materially modified. In the call for this public meeti 
the secretary submitted to each individual and organization a me nie 
randum as a guide to outline the scope of the investigation of ithe 
poard at its meeting. Each individual or representative had Read 
asked to bring this matter to the attention of their respective ao: 
ciations and secure, if possible, definite action by the organization 5 

Up to that time it was the policy of the board to employ married 
women as teachers. In calling the conference the board announced 
that no change was contemplated in the policy of employing married 
women or taking any other action on the matter until yblie opinion 
OF the subject had been organized and had arr itself to the 

oard. 

The investigation was extended over into the fall, beca 
organizations did not meet during DP naldntactate 
ron as auestion ee g June, and hence could take no 

Subsequently, when apparently all organizations had am - 
tunity to consider and take action on ‘the matter, a Seer ees 
ported to the board that returns had been received from 70 sources; 
that of these 70 expressions. of opinion, 57 favored married women 
as public-school teachers and as normal-school students: 7, were op- 
posed; and 6 did not submit a definite opinion. : 
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LENGTHENING THE SCHOOL DAY TO AVOID HOME STUDY 


On the solicitation of a prominent patron of the public schools 
the board gave consideration to the lengthening of the elementary 
school day, or the holding of school on Saturday, as a means of ayoid- 
ing the assignment of any lessons for home study by pupils. The 
poard submitted a referendum to various organizations of parents 
and citizens to determine to what extent such a change as was pro- 
posed would be welcomed by other patrons of the public schools. 

The result of this referendum was overwhelmingly against length- 
ening the elementary-school day or providing a session of the public 
schools on Saturday morning. Accordingly the board took no action 
looking toward the modification of the established procedure. 


CooPERATION WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT 


School business is the concern not only of the Board of Education, 
put of other departments of the District government. Brief com- 
ment will be made here of the cooperation between the school depart- 
ment. and other departments of the District government without 
differentiating between those school functions that are officially the 
responsibility of the departments of the District government and 
those functions that are discharged cooperatively and more or less 
unofficially by both departments. 

The board of public welfare investigates cases of children who are 
without proper home care. Where necessary, the board provides 
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* tment has given special attention to the ~HOOl, 
ie be ole ahd in the schools for crippled children, Pupils jp 
uThespoll assigns members of the police f 


The police department, f ! f ote 
service 4 dangerous crossings in accordance with the plan Agreed ie 
jn conference with school officials at the beginning of each schoo] den 


i artment has also coo erated most effectively in : 
The po patrol in the puulic schools through the ds ve 
of an officer from each precinct to the schoolboy patrols in that 
Drea iC Library of the District of Columbia furnishes man 
supplementary books to the public schools. The plan for the din 
tribution of these books is worked out by the officers and teachers 
and the staff of the Public Library. These books are supplied at 
the time of year when needed and are circulated among the school; 
«nan effective manner. The Board of Education and the board of 
trustees of the Public Library have cooperated in working out 9 
plan for the establishment of library centers in public schools and 
also a plan for the establishment of a branch library in connection 
with certain junior high schools where local conditions are such ag 
to make it appear. that such close association of a branch of the 
Public Library and a given school will be advantageous financial]: 
and educationally, as well as from the standpoint of adequate library 
service. 

The United States Office of Education has, at the request of the 
Board of Education, conducted a survey of the normal schools 
looking toward their improvement, and resulting in the change ain 
a two to a three year course. This office also has under way a study 
and report on the development of the Park View School as a platoon 
school, to the end that that school may represent the typical and the 
best in platooon-school organization. 

The Naturalization Bureau of the Department of Labor has coop- 
erated with the Americanization school, and has given valuable 
assistance to the school authorities in the Americanization work lead- 
ing to the naturalization of students pursuing work in that school. 


pupi 
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COOPERATION AMONG OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


Teachers and officers are concerned respectively with different as- 
pects of the common problem of educating children. In every 
well-organized school system teachers and officers respect the work of 
one another. In the successful administration of the school system 
both teachers and officers must find opportunities for making their 
respective contributions to the maintenance and improvement of a 
progressive educational program. The administration of a school 
system can be successful only when the intellectual and professional 
resources of all members of the official and teaching staf are organ- 
jzed and put to work in the improvement of public education, which 
is the most important function in which democratic communities 
engage. F 3 

This section contains evidence of the administrative procedure in 
Washington by which the educational program is considered and 
improved from time to time through the cooperative efforts of teach- 
ers and officers. 


REGULAR MEETINGS OF OFFICERS 


In 1921 a systematic plan of meetings of school officers by groups 
was inaugurated. From time to time the plan has been modified until 
now it is believed to be a most effective administrative procedure, 
wore democratically in the interests of the progressive develop- 
ment of a better school system. The plan provides for the bringing 
together of various groups of officers for regularly scheduled monthly 
or semimonthly meetings. At these meetings topics dealing with sig- 
nificant educational movements, proposed changes in administrative 
practices, or thé inauguration of new policies or an open forum for 
the discussion of any educational matter are presented for considera- 
tion and thoroughly discussed before any administrative action is 
taken thereon. 

The groups of officers and the schedule of their respective meetings 
are as follows: 

1. Superintendent and assistant superintendents, second and fourth 
Saturdays of each month at 1 p. m. 

2. Superintendent and administrative officers who prepare board 
orders, Mondays at 2 p. m., preceding board meetings frst and third 
Wednesdays of each month. 

3. Administrative officers, supervisory officers, directors, heads of 
departments, assistant principals, administrative principals, and 
teaching principals, fourth Thursday of each month at 3.45 p. m. 

4. Senior high-school principals, third Saturday of each month at 
10.30 a. m. 

5. Junior high-school principals, fourth Saturday of each month at 
10.30 a, m. 

6. Supervising principals and_ directors, first Saturday of each 
month at 10.80 a. m. 

This scheduled plan of meetings has proved of far-reaching sig- 
nificance and value in clarifying and systematizing administrative 
practice and procedure; creating a unity of purpose and action 
among those officials responsible for the conduct of a progressively 
improving program of public education in their respective fields; 
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roviding an open forum for discussing significant - 
topics thereby providing not only stimulation and inspi 
> ) of current educational thought; and 


also a clearing house 0”. 

establishing a democratic method of conductin g school busi finally, x 

all concerned have a voice 1 the shaping of policies enday fe oo 
Tmj 


ing methods to be employed in putting those policies in 


to su MN. 
operation. Ceessfy] 
TPACHERS’ COUNCIL 


ducatj 


ration pl 


f the teachers’ council held November 1, 199 
of organization was recommended that provided for 38 dele Plan 
the various classes of employees of the school system. The eg 
Jan was approved by the Board of Education on Noy t tive 
fected by the various groups of employenss 2. 
ess 


representatives were & bisa 
on November 99 the organization meeting of the newly ae ai 
1 ted 


council was held. 

The ideals and purposes of the teachers’ council are stated 

lows in the constitution adopted by the council on January 104 fol. 
) 929. 


The teachers’ council should be the means whereby the Board of » 
and the superintendent on the one hand and the teaching corps 0 Educatig 
may arrive at a mutual understanding of school problems, Tie Ga the 9 Hes 
occupy the position of a liaison officer. It should be an agency ba should 
tion in school matters of the Board of Education, the superinteng instruc. 

lent, the 


officials, and the teachers, ‘ 
The teachers’ coun , advisory, not an administratiy, 


At a meeting 0 


t to usurp the prerogatives of the board | body; it 
or 4 


should realize that it is no! 
pe a body for merely destructive criticism tthe 


superintendent ; it should not 
delegate should represent fairly and frankly in the deliberations of t} ach 
1 couneiy 


the view of the group which he represents. 
Endeavor should be made to have all the discussions of the council } 
0 ead to 


action that is helpful and constructive. 

The teachers’ council has functioned consistently in the f 
accord with the foregoing statement of ideals and purpose ey 
The teachers’ council has been an important factor in fife ‘ 
eration and development of bills to be introduced into Congressiiet 
in the enactment of, those bills into law. The followin Ese and 
or re osed legislation was supported by the teachers’ s egislation 

es salary act, approved June 4, 1924. ; Pe 
eachers’ retirement act as amended, approved Ju 
* unl 2 
Leave of absence with part pay ALL eROwe in Cael ne 
The type of administrative matters to which thet coun il ‘ 
attention during the past 10 years is illustrated in the foll hs ee 
of topics on which the teachers’ council took formal tio eee e ie 
Early leave of absence in June of teachers and officer Ait 
Tea eas in the group B salary class Eat 
Meaning of the opti rovl i ian 
eT ptions provided in the teachers’ retirement law as 
Definition of what constitt 1 
e yha ites a super e 
Higher educational standards for Fa aes incl 
Plan for promotion of teachers to Guewean Baal asta 
Comparative requirements for teacher: She Seay cod 
ary class Al s in salary class 20 and sal- 
Schedule of pay for per diem substitutes. 
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TEAOHERS’ INSTITUTE 


The teachers’ institute became operative in 1920 und 
authorization of the Board of ‘Education September 1. 1000. athe 
teachers’ institute is a voluntary, cooperative effort of ‘the teachers 
and officers of the public schools of Washington to keep abreast of 
the latest trends in educational thought and practice. It functions 
through the institute committee of the teachers’ council. The com- 
mittee is composed of members of the teachers’ council. The insti- 
tute is conducted under authority of the teachers’ council and with 
the approval of the superintendent of schools. 

The institute committee selects, after consultation with the super- 
intendent of schools, from lists submitted by members of the pro- 
fession, persons deemed suitable, by reason of their standing in edu- 
cational work, to deliver to the teachers lectures of two types—(a) 
those pertaining to the work of specific fields or departments, and 
(b) those of a general and often inspirational nature. ‘These lec- 
tures occur regularly throughout the year and bring to the teaching 
body frequent contact with educational outlook and techniques held 
and practiced by leading communities of the country. The expenses 
of the institute are defrayed out of council funds voluntarily con- 
tributed by the teachers for this purpose. 


COMMITTEES ON REVISION OF COURSES OF STUDY 


In common with other cities, in 1920 Washington found itself with 
courses of study prepared largely before the Great War and man 
of such courses out of print. Accordingly a group of central staf 
officers was appointed to organize a plan for the systematic revision 
of the courses of study in the several subjects in the elementary 
schools through the appointment of committees of officers and teach- 
ers on each subject and to act as a reviewing committee of all revised 
courses of study presented by committees. 

The first step in actual revision was the appointment of a commit- 
tee to cooperate with the commission on curriculum of the depart- 
ment of superintendence of the National Education Association in 
the preparation of a report on the principles that should control 
in curriculum revision in nature study and science. This commit- 
tee was made up of field officers and representative teachers from all 
sections of the city, from all types of schools, and included teachers 
from kindergarten through the sixth grade. 

The committee prepared an exhaustive report, which was printed 
in the 1926 yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. A 
course of study for Washington based on the principles contained 
in this report was developed by this same committee, approved by 
the reviewing committee, adopted by the Board of Education, and 
put into immediate use in Washington. ‘The service of this commit- 
tee was outstanding in doing a piece of educational work of value 
nationally as well as locally. if 

Other committees were formed in the same way and revision of 
the following subjects begun: English, reading and literature, his- 
tory, geography, and arithmetic. 

The course of study in history for grades 4, 5, and 6 of the ele- 
mentary schools has “been completely revised by the committee of 
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COMMITTEES ON TEXTBOOKS 


very beginning of his first year 1n Washington the super. 

EL eENS GeONAz committees of teachers and see to assist Me 
in preparing recommendations for the asta ot new texts. “These 
committees also made recommendations for the revision of the lis 
of books in use. This plan not only established an agency that could 
ive continuous attention to the important matter of suitable books 
for the use of teachers but it also, provided teachers with an oppor- 
tunity for appropriate participation mm an administrative matter in 
which they are directly and_ vitally concerned. This plan has been 
jn continuous operation during the past 10 years, and in 1930 there 
are four textbook committees made up of teachers and officers ag 
follows: Elementary schools, junior high schools, senior high schools. 
and teachers colleges. } 


COMMITTEES ON HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING OF PUPILS 


Individual differences and the adaptation of the schools to meet 
these differences has come to be an outstanding educational moye- 
ment. The attempts to form X—Y—Z groups in order to meet indi- 
vidual differences of capacity, needs, and interests were being intro- 
duced into the schools oF Washington, and many questions were being 
raised regarding it. In order to clarify the thinking, to systematize 
the procedure, and to get unity of purpose and action on the part of 
officials whose responsibility it was to organize classes and supervise 
instruction. and also in line with the policy of the superintendent to 
center each year the thought and study of the officers and teachers on 
some significant educational subject, “Homogeneous grouping of 
pupils” was selected as the topic for consideration in 1927. 

‘A committee was appointed to make a survey of the field and list 
the outstanding problems. Subcommittees of officers and teachers 


| 
| 


_were appointed to make detailied study of some of these outstandin 
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yroblems selected and to prepare an annotated bibli 8 
scheduled monthly meetings of the complete staff piace eee 
and supervisory officers were devoted to consideration of some of 
these listed problems: Values of classification to pupils and teachers; 
criteria for grouping; adaptation of curricula and methods: rating 
and standards of attainment; size of group and group Etat Give 
intergroup transfer; technical certification; cost of homogeneous 
grouping. Formal presentation by the superintendent of a given 
aspect, ata eee by members of the group was followed by 
the appointment of committees of officers to s ject i 
patitand to make formal report. Saal focal ak 
In the work of these committees and subcommittees over 100 officers 
and teachers were actiyely engaged and oyer 450 books, pamphlets, 
and articles were read and annotated by teachers in the ela % 
In this way the school system was quickly permeated with a knowl- 
edge of the reasons for and desirable results to be obtained from 
X-Y-Z grouping and the methods that should obtain. Misconcep- 
tions and misunderstandings that are bound to accrue with the in- 
troduction of any new procedure were cleared up, and a far better 
and more uniform classification of pupils was obtained, plans for 
modification of courses of study and methods of instruction were 
worked out so that greater advance in meeting capacities, needs 
and interests of pupils could be made, thereby better adjusting edu- 
cation to the individual differences of pupils. = 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE PRIOR TO CLOSING OF SCHOOL IN JUNE 


For various reasons each year teachers ask for leave of absence be- 
fore the closing day of school in June. Among the reasons are these: 
To teach in summer schools, to attend summer sessions, to read 
papers for the College Entrance Examination Board, to make an 
extended tour of Europe, to attend a national sorority meeting, and 
to attend a national Sunday school association meeting as a delegate. 
Principals of schools report serious embarrassment when teachers are 
absent during the closing days of school, when pupils’ marks are 
being recorded, pupils’ books are being returned, and parents are 
inquiring about marks given their children. 

n October 19, 1927, this situation was brought to the attention of 
the board by a member of the board, and subsequently the superin- 
tendent laid the matter before the teachers’ council for consideration 
and recommendation. After extended and thoughtful considera- 
tion, the teachers’ council set up the conditions under which the 
council believed early leave of absence should be given to teachers 
and officers, and indorsed the recommendation made by school prin- 
cipals that a committee consisting of teachers and principals be 
appointed by the superintendent to make recommendations on the 
various applications submitted by teachers and officers. 

The superintendent and the Board of Education approved the 
general plan submitted by the teachers’ council, and the superin- 
tendent appointed committees to consider applications received from 
the various groups of schools as follows: 

Elementary schools: Teacher, white elementary schools, chairman; principal, 
white elementary schools ; teacher, colored elementary schools. 
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ayite junior high schools, chair iB neen 
Junior high schools : mencher WM fjored junior high schools. BD Prihelpay, 
white junior high S100 neacher, white senior high schools, chairman ; 
Senior Meh schools; teacher, colored senior high schools. 
ph plan for handling early leave Desa eeneehot teachers any 
has worked with a minimum 0 1 id with gener, 
officers ha roroth teachers and officers. ‘The committees have 1 al 
seater a their recommendations 12 accordance with the Policigg 
Hoy 2h ed after due consideration not only of the request ites 
Or is educational welfare of the boys and girls who : 
affected by the tea 
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cher’s absence. be 


Principay 


BOARD OF INQUIRY 


The improvement of the custodial service agli establishment 0 


ibili “moulties arising in this field led to the estah): 

responsiD ws sae of school officers known as the boats 
ment in This board was composed of the first assistant euperen 
tendent in charge of white schools, ee Hat ana stperintenden 
in charge of colored schools, and the nie ao re mn tendent in 
charge of business affeite, Top aial eta a central office, and fai 
: ives elected by the dial staff. 
Sie rratietion of the board of inquiry ie aa pp int any closing 
of a school for any purpose whatsoever, to es nt ish the reasons there 
for, and to report its findings and peeonral i ations to the superin- 
tendent of schools for his consideration an' aupatiy tes actions 

Practically all the cases that have come before the board haye been 
concerned with the closing of schools for lack of heat. The purpose 
of the board is as much to protect the interests of the custodial] 
force as to attempt to fix blame. In a majority of the cases the 
decision of the board was that the condition had arisen on account 
of failure of equipment rather than failure on the part of the janitoy 

The result of the establishment of this board has been to improve 
the morale and inspire confidence of the custodial force in the avi 
pathetic attitude of the administration. 


inquiry: 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


On April 20, 1921, a board of apportionment was created, consist- 
ing of the superintendent of schools as chairman, the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of white schools, the assistant superintendent 
in charge of colored schools, and the supervisor of manual training, 
The chief accountant usually met with the board in an advisory 
capacity. The supervisor of manual training acted as secretary, 
This board was created for the purpose of receiving from school 
officers all applications for the allotment of appropriations for the 
public-school system, to consider such applications, and to make 
recommendations to the superintendent of schools. _Recommenda- 
tions for the distribution of all lump-sum appropriations for the 
public schools are made in accordance with the law and good 
administrative practice. 

On June 18, 1929, the name of the board of apportionment was 
changed to advisory committee on business affairs. The acting 
chairmanship of the committee was transferred to the first assistant 
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superintendent in charge of business affairs and i 

ship of the committee now consists of the following ee steiay 

superintendent in charge of business affairs, chairman, first assist- 

ant superintendent in charge of white schools, first assistant super- 

OE ut ciate of colored schools, assistant superintendent in 
arge of white schools, supervisor of m ining i vhi 

pare (dessadea)s , Supe! anual training in the white 

The chief accountant acts as secretary, and the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of business affairs sits with the committee in an 
advisory capacity. 

The functions of the advisory committee on business affairs will 
continue to be the same as the dinetions of the board of apportion- 
ment, which it succeeds. It is believed that the name more clear] 
represents the purpose and function, which have always been add 
visory rather than executive. 


COOPERATION WITH ORGANIZATIONS 


During the past 10 years cooperation has been developed not only 
among officers and with other departments of the District govern- 
ment, but has been extended to other public organizations and public 
agencies. 

“The American Association of University Women has annually 
contributed money to be used by the school authorities in the inaugu- 
ration of some educational enterprise that could not otherwise have 
been begun. The research work in the public schools and yarious 
lectures on school developments by educational leaders are illustrative 
of the ways in which this organization has been and continues to be 
helpful to the public-school system, 

he American Automobile Association has contributed of money 
and of the time of its officers in the establishment of the schoolboy 
patrol, which has come to be a generally established feature in the 
elementary schools for the protection of children against traffic 
accidents, “ 

The Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis has been in- 
strumental in initiating and supporting several school activities look- 
ing toward the improvement of the health of school children, such 
as the health schools and the open-window classes. 

The daily press of Washington has been consistent in its help- 
fulness over the past 10 years. Representatives of the newspapers in 
Washington regularly attend board meetings and daily call at the 
offices of the Board of Education for news concerning the public 
schools. The business transacted at board meetings and the informa- 
tion secured by reporters on visits to headquarters are usually faith- 
fully reported. news stories carried in the press, together with 
editorial comment, have been valuable assets to public-school interests 
through the creation of an intelligent public opinion about what the 
public schools are doing and are trying to do. 

The District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
made up as it is of a membership representing the homes and the 
schools, is naturally particularly interested in all matters pertaining 
to the public schools. A representative of that organization regularly 
attends board meetings, and for the purpose of handling promptly 
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questions that arise from time to time a cooperative committee 

up of school officials and officials of the parent-teacher agso, Made 

was appointed. ; , Clation 
The inaugural committee 1 


) ee in 1928 arranged an unusual disp] 
Washington as an educationa Splay 9 


1 center for the many Visitors gg 


in Washington to take part in the inauguration ceremonies eathereg 
ceneral exhibit the public schools were given a prominent pla N that 
ce, 


eS . . . . 

The Juvenile Protective ‘Association has been especially he] 

assisting the department of school attendance and work pene in 

investigating absences of children and visiting the homes ye 
5 Such 


pupils. / ine 
The Kiwanis Club took the leadership in organizing publi 

stablishment of classes for crippled chien 

C ren 


ment in support of the e 
and has also, through a series of broadcasts and lectures in the ; 
by business men, encouraged the development of vocational schools 
ZWidanee 
5 


particularly in the junior high schools. 
The Public School Art League has presented money and 
pictures that now adorn the walls of our school Build area chosen 
continual reminders to the pupils, the teachers, and the pate and are 
schools of beauty x art. a Tons of the 
The Twentieth Century lub gave impetus to the : 
the department of educational research by creating babe ament of 
favor of establishing such a department and by raisin Pion in 
assist in organizing the department and carrying on the 3 money to 
The Washington Board of Trade has regularly recogniz we 
of the public schools in public interest by making Bravia the place 
discussion of timely topics in their meetings from eee for the 
Typical of this was the meeting held toward the elas of aoe 
school year when the addresses of three university resid of the last 
superintendent of schools on educational matters made ents and the 
gram of a meeting attended by more than a thousand 1 ie 
The Washington Chamber of Commerce has for saveralee 
as sponsor for broadcasting programs prior to the ar years acted 
ublic schools. These programs give to the public i opening of the 
interest to the community, and particularly to aehoel! oat tant data of 
The Washington Institute for Mental Hygiene h papoue 
for the purpose of giving attention to special CASAS f oh; organized 
require psychiatric attention. The Board of TON of children who 
ized this society to u : of Education has author. 
It is not possibl toi doheeeta in the Pollx School Hele 
e to include here a j 
tary organizations that render scbrieabeb ota work of all volun- 
matter of social and public-welfare work: pu he education. In the 
of the helpfulness of the Associated Cha nti ion only can be made 
Hebrew Charity, Christ Child Society speinl-seriie clinic’ wtb ate 
0 . = AM = ini : 
eeociatihen 1, Sterling Relief Society, and the many Saentronie 
In the support of the say eeBaags 
patriotic instruction in FER e ciiget work and general 
pec oee contributed their eer fey following scab and 
e American i = ipport: 
Century Club, Women's City Chub, Come Women’s Clubs, Twentieth 
tt y Club, Council of Jewi D Leu 
Tra Red Cross, Civitan Club, Rotar Cl b oy nen ye Hee 
rade, and Washington Chamber of plu Wechine ton Board of 
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{MPROVING SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION THROUGH ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL STAFF 


School administration has been substantially improved in the 
District of Columbia during the past 10 years through the establish- 
ment of new positions, through the reorganization of existing posi- 
tions, and through new assignments to members of the educational 
staff. In 1926 the rules of the Board of Education were completely 
revised to include the definition of the functions of the new positions 
created and to fix the individual responsibility of each officer by an 
accurate definition of his functions, to the end that each officer may 
be held accountable for the performance of his assigned functions. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF New Positions 


The teachers’ salary act, approved June 4, 1924, included salaries 
for various new positions recognized as essential in the proper ad- 
ministration of the school system. 


FIRST ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Two positions of first assistant superintendent were created imme- 
diately following the passage of the teachers’ salary act. These two 
officers act as deputy superintendents, one in general charge of white 
schools and the other in general charge of colored schools. Subse- 
quently, in 1929, an additional first assistant superintendent in charge 
of business affairs was appointed to take charge of the business side 
of the school system. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS 


In 1925 an assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs 
was appointed to take charge of the business affairs of the Board of 
Education. At the same time two assistant superintendents for edu- 
cational research were appointed, one for the white schools and the 
other for the colored schools. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPALS 


The salary of administrative principals is established in the teach- 
ers’ salary act, and existing elementary schools have been grouped in 
order that administrative principals may be appointed who shall 
supervise more adequately the classroom teaching in their respective 
buildings. 

Effective local supervision of instruction by elementary-school prin- 
cipals has been greatly hampered in our schools because of the large 
number of teaching principals in charge of buildings having less than 
16 rooms. In addition to administrative duties these principals have 
been responsible for the teaching of a class of pupils. As larger 
buildings have been constructed and small buildings have been 
grouped into larger administrative units, teaching principalships 
have been gradyally replaced by administrative principals released 
from the duty of teaching. In July, 1921, there were 33 administra- 
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: eaders of teachers and school patrons } 
become Fee es This leadership would bear fruit Hei ae 
affective supervision of classroom i z : more satis taal tore 
fication of pupils, and in more proc esults from the east 
tional activities of the school. ‘ 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 

Recognizing that the Pca clan of puDNe is an essential 
consideration 1n every, € ficient Schoo” Sees ee to the end that the 
yhysical-training work of the nonigenens paar high schools might: 
be placed on the same supervisory Hass Ws nglish, mathematics 

and other academic subjects, peas was made in the appropria 

tions act for 1925 for two heads of departments of physical training. 
one for the white schools and the other for the colored schools, g; 


DIRECTOR OF SOHOOL ATTENDANCE AND WORK PERMITS 


The new law providing for compulsory school attendance of pupil 
for a school census, and for the creation of a department of hg it 
attendance and work permits, provided also for a director for th; 
newly created department, and the appropriations act for 1996 
carried a salary for that officer. 


ANNUAL SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 


The provision for the employment of annual substitute teacher 
makes it possible to insure a higher type of substitute service ‘Rae 
was previously possible. Annual substitutes must possess the an 
gibility requirements of regular teachers and, in addition, must the 
teachers of experience in the fields of service in which they are to 
substitute. They receive the basic salary of the salary class in which 
they teach. This position looks toward a more effective provision 


for the instruction of children during the absence of regular teachers. 
REORGANIZATION OF EXISTING POSITIONS 


_ In addition to the creation of new positions as a means of improy- 
ing the organization, supervision, and administration of the public 
schools, important changes haye been made in the positions existing 
in 1920. These changes have to do with the number and functions 
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I ation of teachers, and the status of assistant 


xaminers 
Q in the schools for colored pupils. 


directors 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 


by, San br soe more important reorganization of 

sistin Is as taken place in iti Saree 
exis. The law of 1906 provided Fay ge cali 
pr Hoole fori whi ] ; supervising principals, 9 
jn the s¢ n100ls o white pupils and 4 in the schools for colored pu il 
pivisions 1 to 9 uniformly refer to the schools for white pu Lee ‘l 
divisions 10 to 18 refer to the schools for colored pupils. cate 

In 1920 there were 12 supervising principals, the salary for the 
supervising principal of the second division not having been used 
on the retirement of a supervising principal. 5 re 

In 1923 division 2 was recreated and a supervising principal ap- 

ointed to the position, who had charge of a small division ind 
jnaugurated educational research in the public schools of Washington 

In 1924 we 13 supervising nrincipalships were reduced to 12 by 
the consolid tion of divisions 2 und 4 under one supervising principal. 

In 1926 the number of supervising principals was further reduced 
to 10 by the consolidation of divisions 2, 4, and § under one super- 
vising principal, and by the consolidation of divisions 10 anc 11 
under one supervising principal. 

In 1929 divisions 2, 4, and 8, largely in the heart of the city, were 
redistributed among other divisions, and another supervising prin- 
cipalship abandoned. = 

At the close of the school year 1929-30, there were six supervising 
ee ap pte 1 to 9 and three supervising principals in 

During the geographical reorganization of divisions, changes have 
likewise been made t hrough the increased size of divisions under the 
respective supervising principals, thereby increasing their responsi- 
bilities for the supervision of teachers and pupils, and city-wide as- 
signments have likewise been made to supervising principals. One 
supervising principal now has charge of the schoolboy patrol as a 
city-wide assignment in divisions 1 to 9 and a corresponding officer 
jn divisions 10 to 13; another supervising principal is in charge of the 
school savings of public-school pupils; another is chairman of a com- 
mittee on textbooks for elementary schools. These assignments illus- 
trate the increased service that these officers are rendering to the 
school system as a whole. 

In ench case of consolidation of divisions some changes in the 
boundaries of other divisions took place. 


DIRECTOR OF INTERMEDIATE INSTRUCTION 


The director of intermediate instruction was an officer in charge 
of the supervision of the upper classes of the elementary school, cor- 
responding to the directorship of primary instruction, which position 
had to do with the supervision of the primary grades. On the death 
of. the director and former superintendent. of schools, Mr. A. T. 
Stuart, in 1924, the position was abandoned. 
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DIRECTORS OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 


f director of primary instruction in diy; 
nd an additional assistant superintend. 
ent was appointed to supervise the kindergarten and first six grades 
t superintendent took over the tories 

r 


This newly appointed assistant St 3 ) 
work of the director of primary instruction and in part the work of 
the director of intermediate instruction, and in addition thereto he 


came responsible for the general supervision of the kindergarten, ; 
order that a unity of supervision would be provided of the elementary 
schools, consisting of kindergarten and grades 1 to 6. My 
In accordance with the law of 1924, the position of assistant dir 
tor of primary instruction in the colored schools was changed os 


that of director. 


In 1925 the position o 
sions 1 to 9 was abandoned, a 


ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 


The law of 1906 provided directors of special subjects for the whi 

schools and assistant directors for corresponding positions in the sae 
ored schools. ‘The teachers’ salary act of 1924 abandoned this Soe 
tinction and provided officers of equal rank for the two Rivisions of 


the school system. 
DIRECTOR OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


In accordance with the general administrative practice throug! 
the country, when opportunity presented itself through the votices 
ment of the director of domestic art in divisions 10 to 13, th re ee 
tion and the position of director of domestic science were aa hee 
into one position, known as the director of Netiseholawarte mere 
consolidation of positions provided for closer correlation and a 
effective supervision of the instruction of girls in domestic art foal 
tic science, and allied subjects, and saved the salary of one Airedtor 


ENLARGED AND REORGANIZED BOARDS OF EXAMINERS 


Under the provisions of the law authorizing | 
the boards of examiners responsibilities eee ere boas oe 
board of three members are now distributed among a aaah f rire 
seven members. The enlarged board of examiners makes sty at we 
to select for service on the board persons well qualified t Paes ble 
various kinds of professional service with which five rented 
cannes : pearly concerned. Sheard Mot 
The teachers’ salary act of 1924 created the positi hief 
Sn for the white schools and provided that Pe en eee ee 
endent in charge of colored schools should be chief oe nee ee 
officio. This provision of law gave the full-time services oetaeat ‘ef 
cramines ie the work of the board of examiners for white he ah 
ninp Ses Gece mT a 
g k examiners for t rec i 
fica ranking as assistant superintendent, SHS edie on int 
ae sa Wate and eduesticnal insight to the solution of the afobS 
anit Sane 3 the amount of work involved in the ermine 
basis for makin: “this a ee ce metomnwas the 
eae g this provision for the chief examiners in the two 
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New AssIqnMENts 10 OFFIcers 


In addition to the creation of new positions in the i 
and the reorganization of existing positions, eoeuene ae 
administration of the school system have been brought about. duri 3 
the past 10 years through a modification of the official assignments to 
officers already in service. Tyo outstanding examples of this are the 
modification of the assignments to heads of departments in high 
gchools and directors of special subjects in the elementary schioolae 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


The organic act of 1906 provides for eight heads of d. 
in the high schools for mite pupils and for four heads adda 
ments in the high schools for colored pupils. The appropriations 


act for the fiscal year 1919 increas ri i 
See tro ie ee eased the number in the colored high 


Each head of department supervises hi ject i 
( ( € supervises his subject in the s 
associated high schools. This plan for the srineaboe of the btige 


its cee subjects differs from the general practice throughout 


The revised rules governing the work 
of heads of departments wer 
finally adopted by the Board of El i py ora 7 
heeiabltollecian ucation on June 21, 1922. They 


10. (a) The work of the hes S S nniz 
carried on adteintonadn nds of departments shall be so organized and 

(1) Unification and adaptation of the work in the several high ar 
high schools in the subject supervised, throngh visitation, dhekininateaitae 
helpful suggestions, criticism of methods of teaching, and conferences with 
teachers and principals to the end that larger unity and increased general 
Cd ih shall be given to the instruction. : s 

(2) Bxpert advice in this subject to th s B 
administrative officers, ne Mela A dl fot 

(3) Improvement of the courses of study through bringing to th P! 
of teachers and school officers the best that is being done in other cities Moma 

(4) Outline, limitation, and content of subject supervised, by semesters. 

(5) Consultation with the principals of schools in an advisory capacity on 
the rating of teachers within his department. ;. 

(b) Heads of departments shall be immediately responsible to the assistant 
superintendents and finally to the superintendent of schools, and shall perform 
such duties in connection with their work as heads of departments, and in such 
manner as the superintendent of schools may prescribe. 

(c) The heads of departments are primarily general supervisory officers, and 
all assignments to them of teaching and other duties by the principal of the 
high school in which the head of department may be located are subject to the 
approval of the superintendent of schools. 


On October 18, 1923, the superintendent made assignments to heads 
of departments for the supervision of instruction in the junior high 


schools. 
DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


Originally directors of special subjects were charged with respon- 
sibility for the supervision of instruction of their respective subjects 
in the elementary schools. é 

On October 18, 1923, the superintendent made assignments to direc- 
tors for the supervision of instruction in certain special subjects in 
the junior high schools. 
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~abrnary 7, 1928, by Executive brew thexnncione of dlirectons 

On Mobeney, eater supervision of instruction in special subjects 

We OS schools, senior high schools, and in certain instances 

in the voca ~ Be 

the normal schools, as follows: nae peeialt tal ae Me 

-y. yocational, and junior and sem g es 100ls, diyj_ 

Dee tic art, domestic science, manual training. 

sions 2 1 o4 eel junior and senior high and normal Schools 
Elementary, voc Dr ae music, physical training (for girls)’ 

ee {0 . is Household arts, drawing, music. ; 

Bilcnentay yocational, and normal schools, divisions 10 to LB: 


Manual training, physical traming 
st oF INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISION 


Cuarter 6, [proveme 


In general, instruction in the ublic eran improved 
through better understanding of patislaciey anad te correction 
of physical defects of children, better OS es papi Has 
classes, better courses, of study, better use o Peas ime, better 
trained teachers entering the service, training of teachers in Service, 
and effective supervision. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF CHILDREN 


All members of the teaching profession have always known that 
individual differences exist among children. In recent years scien- 
tific educational research has revealed how great those individual 
differences are. Thoughtful school people are undertaking to recog. 
nize those differences among children and to make more adequate pro- 
vision for their instruction by adapting the work of the school to the 

varying needs, interests, and capacities of children. 

Homogeneous grouping of children is the rule and not the excep- 
tion to-day in school organization in the elementary schools of Wash- 
ington. Wherever the number of pupils in a given grade permits, 
homogeneous grouping is practiced. The introduction of intelligence 
tests and standardized achievement tests into the schools of Wash- 
ington nearly 10 years ago was the beginning of providing more accu- 
rate information concerning individual pupils and their school needs, 
Educational research is at the foundation of all efforts of school 
people to learn more about school children, to the end that their vary- 
ing educational needs may be met. It is coming more and more to be 
recognized as equally important in the junior and senior high schools. 
(See pp. 92-93.) 


DISCOVERY AND CORRECTION OF PHYSICAL DEFECTS OF CHILDREN 


All school people recognize that the health and physical welfare of 
the pupils is fundamental, affecting as it does the attendance of 
pupils at school and eyen conditioning their pursuit of instruction 
when in school. 

During the last 10 years the public schools have manifested a deep 
interest in the physical welfare of upils. In the annual report for 
the year 1920-21 this subject was discussed under three major head- 
ings: (1) Instruction in physical well-being, (2) discovery and 
correction of physical defects, and (3) play and recreation. 
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nder the first topic the need for giving ¢ . 3 
y which the individual pupil will profit Meee ae 
addition, the development of the proper interest among pupils a 
their physical well-being was urged, and a course of study that 
emp aid eats, health pee Me pavecstell 

n consl g the important work of discovery and i 
shysical defects, the splendid achievements of tiie wiedi¢al tneseorine 

service were recorded. An extension of personnel in the staff of the 
medical and sanitary service so as to make it ossible “to examine 
ysically all elementary and high-school pupils, to detect physical 
defects, to advise parents regarding undernourished pupils, and to 
extend throughout the school system the amount of medical and 
sanitary service now limited by the size of the present staff” was 
urged. 

Important recommendations were made in connection with the 
third topic, play and recreation. They were: 

That ade ay s Phan’ 
eG Diels oboe reece be provided for every new school established 

2. That systematic efforts be made on the part of the Board of Education and 
school authorities to equip satisfactorily for play purposes all school yards now 
atta: apey, lenge 

3. ew item be carrie x Fa rel i 
BAD td teninds Worn Gut Dlavesbuna Saeed aoe for the purchase of equip- 

4. That a new item be included in the next estimates to provide compensa- 
tion for supervisors of playgrounds after school hours and during the vacation 
period. 

Each year has seen steady progress in the realization of the aims 
for health education. Officers and teachers are seeking to build 

roper health habits and to stimulate pupils to appreciate the value 
of bodily care. On July 1, 1924, heads of department in physical 
training in the high schools were appointed, and a thoroughl pro- 
gressive course in physical education is being established in the 
Washington high schools. 

Much interest has been manifested by local civic bodies in the 
future policy of the health schools and the establishment of classes 
for crippled children. 

During the second session of the Seventieth Congress legislation 
was enacted looking toward the construction of a sanatorium for 
tuberculous pupils. 

Provisions were made in the appropriation act for 1930 for the 
employment of two physiotherapists and the transportation of crip- 
pled children to and from a special school. 

Concerning playgrounds, the Board of Education has adopted the 
policy of undertaking to secure 4 or 5 acres of land for an elementary 
school, 5 or more acres for a junior high school, and correspondingly 
larger tracts for high schools. Annually eight additional school 
yards have been equipped for play purposes, so that gradually those 
schools with suitable grounds have been equipped. ; 

The general movement known as the summer round-up, which has 
for its purpose the correction of remedial defects of children before 
they enter school, and which has been enthusiastically supported by 
the District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers, is a 
recognition of a worthy purpose, and the results will undoubtedly 
be beneficial to individual pupils as well as helpful to the school 
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system in eliminating phy 
otherwise impede their educa’ 


sical conditions of children that 


tional progress. Would 


BETTER ORGANIZATION OF PUPILS INTO CLASSES 
The progress of a pupil through school depends in many 
on the age and condition of the child when he is admitted to schnan 
If he is of proper age and his remedial physical defects have ier 
corrected, his progress is more likely than is the progress of an 
child who is underage or immature in mental development be 
possesses physical handicaps. Recognizing these facts, on Septemhe 
11, 1920, the following executive order was issued relating to the 
entrance age for pupils in kindergarten and grade 1: Mz he 
£ pur 5 = 
During the first half of the school year children 5 years of age ana 
by November 1 may be admitted at the opening of school in the el 
application to those kindergartens which are most convenient for them teeth of 
Yor the second half of the school year the same procedure shall be Tonge 
but March 15 shall be substituted for November 1, cllowea, 
Children 6 years of age and upward by November 1 m i 
grade 1 during the period of enrollment for the first half of the He aha to 
Children who are 6 years of age or over by March 15 may be Rare 
grade Ue the period of enrollment for the second half of the gchoolone 
In view of the fact that some children are more mature ment ll : 
and physically than others, provision has been made in more r, a 
years for the examination of children whose birthdays fall i we 
vember, whose parents consider them sufficiently mature to Ne 
lindergarten or first grade. These examinations are condi ct dle 
the research departments, and the children are admitt iH e i 
examination shows that they are likely to be able to fi b tie 
program of instruction. aati ae 
The adoption of thi i 
; nis policy has n i inistrati 
officers a definite and said pie for Beeline bipils rte me 
been the mean i ing i Hiderganted ava 
ans of improving the instruction in ki 
Pepe ee 2 struction in kindergarten and 
g cause of the absence of those i i i 
se se pupils who, if admit 
would have been a drag or i ape 
x on the progress of t r t 
the percentage of promotion hee Sn Hallon streh ae 
adoption of this policy. Shek Mapkeat 
Promotions are mad i i 
? ; e semiannually in i 
ington. A pupil who fails in a seas ee te A 
semiannual promotions repeats only a half weak “canes ne oe 
youn under the annual promotion plan : Reh onitionee find i ie 
ifferences among children and tl ' 01 CANOE oui 
: a e homogene ‘oupi i 
Cay en nN geneous grouping of chil- 
into classes is a further step towar 0 
organization beyond that heretotore Se Sate oaieepee 
ibe es ) when all pupils of a 
g g a given school constitute on s.  U i 
1 : | S eclass. Under 
promotions each grade is divi i eon See ae 
moti é ded in r 7 
B riven being a half year ahead Ghthe A on par Seats 
he establishment i tity} 
e establis of speci a i 
and lip reading, is a further oe ae as atypical, ungraded 
children, which was anbrodicedadone > forahelutatic eae 
¢ y L g before educational r ' 
played as important a part i ‘0 izati Te 
] I n school organizat i 
ribo rae ee ganization as it does to-ds 
ment of health schools, school inl, 
afid ‘crippled lebildcta , schools for the deaf, blind 
E ) are further ex S H z 
ing of children in accordance athe se : eee neon eros 
+h their physical and mental needs. 


y 
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he size of class is an important factor j i i 
of instruction. Oversized classes mean falas Retro ty 
struction must inevitably overlook individual differences and individ. 
ual needs. It is gratifying that in the school system of Washington 
in the past, for the most part, classes have been kept at a size that 
could reasonably be instructed by an individual teacher On the 
other hand, small classes of normal children are uneconomical finan- 
ol sabe heck fille Small classes of abnormal 
“badren ar ssary, since individual i i 
ies A etait al instruction rather than class 


BETTER COURSES OF STUDY 


The cooperative method of preparing courses of sti 
discussed elsewhere in this repost (See pp. 70.80) “Torley the 
child rather than the course of study is considered the center of the 
educational problem. Even accepting this point of view, the course of 
study is a vital factor in classroom instruction. In recognition of 
this fact, systematic progress has been made in the reorganization 
revision, and publication of the courses of study for the elementary 
schools. ; 

Courses of study for the junior high schools, covering all subjects 
have sain completely organized and put into effect during the 10-year 

er1ocd. 

High-school principals and heads of departments have also given 
attention to the improvement of courses of study in the several sub- 
jects taught in the senior high schools. 


"BETTER USE OF TEACHERS? TIME 


Prior to 1919 kindergarten, first and second grade teachers were 
the lowest paid in the system. Kindergartners had then a daily 
teaching program of three hours, and many first and second grade 
teachers a program of three and one-half hours. $ 

On October 20, 1920, the Board of Education adopted a 5-hour 
teaching day for kindergarten, first and second grade teachers. The 
policy was adopted (1) for the protection of these teachers in any 
future salary adjustment, (2) to improve teachers and teaching for 
the benefit of the children, (3) to enrich the general programs of ele- 
mentary schools through the contribution these teachers could make. 

No administrative act in years has done more for educational 
progress than this. It has established a recognition of the status of 
the teachers affected; has given a feeling of security to these teachers; 
has enabled principals through the help of these teachers to better 
classify the children of their buildings; has helped to give enrich- 
ment in music, rhythm, and dramatics; has helped to provide a better 
and fuller health program in each building; and because the service 
of these teachers is not confined to one grade or unit, it has done 
much to integrate the elementary school into a unit. 

Owing to crowded conditions, many first and second grades are 
still on a part-time schedule, but the teachers of these classes and of 
kindergartens contribute to the advancement of the school by render- 


ing a full 5-hour day of teaching service. 
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- 1929 high-school d 
aah i school year 1929-30, the hig ; AY Was 
Bernnine intl eae the time of losing from 2.30 P. m, 
extended This action was taken on recommen ation of the senior 
tig al rincipals. It was represented by the high-school prin. 
Anne Aes of the outstanding needs of our high schools to-da 
cipals od ith a section-room teacher of sufficient length to allow 
is a period with as ils the many problems connected With 


a sent to the pupi ( 

that SE high school. Before the above action Was taken 
their mee was only 10 minutes per day. During that 10 minutes 
Busyper TRY ardiness, discipline, school notices, ang 


all matters of attendance, tar roper sentiment and an j i 

ilding up among the pupils of a prop : Intelli- 
acon dae of school problems had to be handled by the 
5 


5a sroup of approximately 80 pupils. Practice showed 
aaa ae net bedaie : Some of the additional 30 animes have 
therefore been added to the time of the etiipn, Foon period. : 

An added reason for lengthening the schoo day was the necessity 
for reserving for the pupils a reasonable eee beTiOd Jn all 
studies. Every chapel exercise means the shortening o. the recitation 
periods for that day. Heads of departments who super vise instruc- 
tion have regularly lamented the necessity for shortening class 
periods because of school assemblies and other extracurricular activi- 
ties. The remaining time of the 30 minutes not assigned to the 
section-room period has been devoted to the lengthening of the 
regular recitation periods. : 

By this administrative provision of lengthening the school day the 
teachers’ time is more effectively used in the section room, the class 
periods are longer, and the increased teachers’ time in regular recita- 
tion will undoubtedly contribute to the improvement of classroom 
instruction, thereby reducing the number of subject failures among 
high-school students. 


BETTER TRAINED TEACHERS ENTERING THE SERVICE 


The efficiency of the school system will never rise higher than the 
efficiency of the classroomsteaching. The most important factor in 
classroom teaching is the teacher. The qualifications established by 
teachers coming into the service are of paramount importance. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years various steps have been taken to raise the quali- 
fications of teachers coming into the service. No factor affecting 
instruction in the schools of Washington has received more intensive 
or extensive consideration than the improvement of teachers entering 
the service. 

Krom year to year additional teachers are needed to take care of 
new teaching needs. Teachers terminating their service in the pub- 
lic schools on account of death, retirement, or resignation leave 
vacancies that generally have to be filled. Positions resulting from 
these tivo causes present an opportunity to the school authorities for 
bringing into the service persons fully qualified in accordance with 
the current theory and practice of teacher training. The appoint- 
ment of unqualified persons would be educational suicide for the 
school system. Appointment of teachers who are likely to be thor- 
oughly efficient and render that high quality of public service that 
the salary and position demand is the ambition of those who desire 
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to make the school system of Washington worthy of the Nation’s 


Capitan tember 20, 1920, a ph 

n September 20, 1920, a pi ysical examinati i 
gecking teaching positions in the schools of the Diese nerd 
as a parr of the examination procedure required by law was &at BE 
lished. The application of this requirement had been held in Be 3 
ance during the period of the war when the supply of teacherd ithe 
not as large as the demand. By 1920 the supply fhad become ridental 
again. This provision insures physical efficiency on the part of the 
teaching personnel and is a necessary protection to the health of the 


pupiis 

n March 16, 1921, the maximum age limit for initial appointment 
to service 1n the elementary schools was fixed at 40 years, and in the 
high sag 45 years. The order carries a proviso that persons 
who ree een employed as teachers on regular status in the public 
schools 2 the District of Columbia for 10 years and have discon- 
nected themselves from the service in a satisfactory manner may be 
reappointed to the service up to the age of 52. The age-limit pro- 
vision obviously protects the system against enrolling among its 
teaching personnel individuals who have passed the peak of effi- 
ciency. Moreover, such a provision is necessary in view of the re- 
tirement act, under which a retirement fund is provided by deduc- 
tions from teachers’ salaries. It would be unfair to allow persons 
to enter the service at a late age who might be retired before a 
reasonable amount had been deducted from their salaries for the 
pension fund. 

In harmony with the general growth of education in the United 
States and the resultant demands for high qualifications on the part 
of the teaching personnel, the eligibility requirements for teachers 
in the Washington public schools were increased, as follows: 

Effective July 1, 1930—In the elementary schools (1A salary class) from two 
to three years’ normal-school preparation. In the junior high schools (2A 
salary class) from two years’ normal-school preparaticn plus a course in junior 
high school methods to three years’ training above high school plus a cotrse 
in junior high school methods. 

Effective July 1, 1933—In the elementary schools (1A salary class) from 
three years’ normal school preparation to a bachelor’s degree from a 4-year 
teachers college. In the junior high schools (2A salary class) from three years’ 
normal-schoeol preparation plus a course in junior high school methc ds toa 
bachelor’s degree from a 4-year teachers college plus a course in junior high 
school methods. In the junior high schools (2C salary class) and sen‘er high 
schools (3A salary class) from a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college 
and two courses in education, one of which must be in the appropriate methods, 
to a master’s degree with such professional training as the board of exain ners 


may prescribe. 
Nore—On 1A and 2A levels, training in the field is required of teachers of 


special subjects. 
_ Although we are at the beginning of the effectiveness of these pro- 
visions, the announcement of them in 1929 has already had a stimu- 
lating influence throughout the system. There is obvious anticipa- 
tion of relative shifts of prestige and proficiency, which will almost 
certainly follow their operation. Persons with the lower qualifica- 
tions are seeking, by taking courses, to keep abreast of the general 
progress within the profession. 5 
The most vital factor in providing for better trained teachers 


coming into the service was the reorganization of the normal schools 
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tension of the course from two to three years, followeq b 
mae Ee aiaknent of the teachers colleges, which provide four Years 
ay 0 fessional training for elementary school teachers. These insti 
t tons will offer the high-school graduates of Washington an oppor. 
Amibyito secure four years of professional training comparable with 
4-year teachers’ colleges elsewhere. The creation 2 the teachers 

ieee made possible and justified the raising of the eligibility 
“4 irements for elementary school teachers coming into Washing. 
ton aft ) 3, when the first teachers’ college class will be grady- 


» 198° ‘i . f - 
ponterten also raising correspondingly the educational qualifications 
,2 s g 


junior senior high-school teachers. i 

Siri abanitenl of a new salary abode : Sees in 1924 js 
also an important factor and has had a material e ect on teachers in 
service, as well as teachers coming into the service. The new salary 
schedule has encouraged teachers in service Rat improve themselves 
through study, travel, and professional use of their leisure time. It 
has made it unnecessary for teachers to engage in other gainful occu- 
nations during the school year to meet their financial obligations. Tt 
bee greatly stabilized the teaching staff, because with a higher salary 
schedule fewer teachers are leaving the W BSUnEION school system to 
teach elsewhere for higher compensation. By the elimination of the 
numerous salary classes of the elementary school grades in the old 
schedule, the new schedule has made unnecessary and put a stop to the 
unwise custom of moving teachers up in the grades for promotion 
purposes. Teachers now develop more expert techniques in the grades 
for which they are especially trained and otherwise personally fitted, 
and their promotion in salary does not depend on their advancement 
to a higher grade. 

The new salary schedule has also encouraged teachers elsewhere to 
seek appointment in Washington. In recent years there has been no 
opportunity for such teachers to be appointed in the elementary 
schools, but the teachers appointed in the junior and senior high 
schools have largely been experienced teachers elsewhere. 

In addition to its effect on teachers in the service and teachers 
coming into the service, the new salary schedule has justified the 
raising of the qualifications of teachers for appointment to the sery- 
ice and promotion within the service, has put the teaching profesgion 
on a higher professional plane in public opinion. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


The new salary schedule for teachers, effective July 1, 1924, pro- 
vides a higher salary schedule for superior teachers in the schools 
of Washington. This salary schedule ranges three or four hundred 
dollars above the salary schedule for the great body of teachers. 
Promotion to this superior salary schedule is determined on the basis 
of such evidence of superior teaching and increased professional 
attainments as the Board of Education may prescribe. The law 
further provides that no person shall be eligible for promotion to 
the salary schedule for superior teachers who has not received for 
at least one year the maximum salary of the lower schedule. 

This provision of the new salary act recognizes variations among 
teachers in their teaching ability, and provides for rewarding supe- 
rior service. No factor in law or in administration of the school sys- 
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} uence in encouragi 
teacher to the development of her professional possibili eat aa 


the higher eety schedule for superior teachers than is 
The boards of examiners, with the cooperati 

; e. : eration of the T, 

Council and the school officials, have wack peeaclierg 


i ked out a systemati 
: J ‘ ic 
for determining who are superior teachers. An exatnonlation is ss 


ucted at the end of each school year for " ifyi 
dersons for promotion to the pidaete aaa are vf eas 
With the establistiment of the teachers colleges, extension cours 
covering academic and professional subjects will be offered free of 
cost to teachers in the public schools. With these institu : 
the supervision and direction of the Board of EB 


quite possible that the influence of the teachers colleges on in 


EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 


While centralization of the administration of a public-school 
system at headquarters 1s essential, a decentralized plan of super- 
vision is desirable. Efficient and successful supervision depends on 
a close personal contact of the supervisor with the classroom teacher. 
Few superintendents of schools in any except the smaller communities 
are any longer able to exercise any direct supervision over classroom 
teaching. ‘The superintendent must depend on a staff of supervisory 
officers for the discharge of this important function. 

During the past 10 years continuous emphasis has been placed 
on supervision as a means of improving the teacher and classroom 
instruction. Some of the developments are here noted. 

The administrative principalship has been established, with a 
view of providing a resident administrative and supervisory official 
in a school of 16 or more rooms. The administrative principal is 
gradually taking over many of the supervisory and administrative 
functions formerly discharged by the supervising principal when 
all elementary-school principals were teaching principals. The close 
intimate relationship of the administrative principal to the teachers, 
to classroom teaching, and to the children makes it possible for the 
administrative principal to promote the improvement of classroom 
instruction. ; ; gf : : 

High schools have been provided with additional assistant prin- 
cipals, to the end that the principal and the assistant principals 
may not only take care of the administrative affairs of the school 
but may also exercise supervisory functions in their respective 
Sere deorodniedtiod of the official staff to include an pesiiaut 
superintendent in charge of elementary education in place o tro 
directors of instruction, one in the intermediate grades and fonesin 
the primary grades, was a step toward more unified ao uision, 
In divisions 1 to 9 this officer replaces the two directors. In divisions 
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10 to 13 the assistant superintendent has an administrative function 
and has associated with him a director of primary instruction 
of these officers is to establish city-wide policies in ret 
gard to educational practice, to unify the policies and practice of the 
entire field, to assist in curriculum study, to interpret courses Bi 
study to field officers and teachers, to bring together from all dis- 
tricts teachers of potential value who by contact with others of the 
‘samo type are given opportunity to grow, and to provide trainin 
and help for inexperienced and ineffective teachers. It is the re. 
sponsibility of these officers to furnish expert knowledge and advice, 
All of these duties are part of a supervisory program. 

The appointment of an assistant superintendent in charge of edu_ 
cational research established a fact-finding department, and facts 
furnished by this department are invaluable aids in carrying forward 
a wise program of supervision. Such facts aid all: supervisory offi- 
cers in organization of classes, in judging the effectiveness of teach- 
ing, and in evaluating the effectiveness of methods, and techniques, 

Tasbeniciie the need for a more unified understanding cbrotehdit 
the system of the function of supervision, in September, 1925, the 
superintendent organized all the supervisory officers into a group to 
consider the improvement of supervision in Washington. 

This group met each month with the superintendent and con- 
sidered the following topics: 

1. Purpose of supervision. 

2. By whom should supe ision be carried on? 

3. The spirit of the supervisor. 

4. The qualifications of the supervisor. 

5. The results to be achieved in supervision, 

In preparation for these meetings articles and books covering much 
of the literature available on this subject were read by various offi- 
cers. Reports were made, and the meetings were then thrown open 
for general discussion. At the end of the year the reports presented 
by the various participants were organized by a committee, and a 
well-articulated statement was made available for each member of 
the group. 

This series of meetings did much to bring about a common under- 
standing of a common problem. 

The result of effort in the 10 years is a more unified program in 
supervision with emphasis on scientific methods and democratic 


procedure. 


as well 
The work 


Cuarter 7. AppitioNAL ScuootHouse AccomMoDATIONS 


One of the most important movements initiated during the 10-year 
period coyered by this report was the attempt to secure more ade- 
quate schoolhouse accommodations. This movement was begun early 
in 1920, and has received more attention during the 10-year period 
than any other school matter. 

The moyement, which began with a survey of the congested con- 
ditions in the schools in 1920, was followed by congressional hear- 
ings in 1922 and 1923, and culminated in the enactment of the 5-year 
school building program act in 1925. 

The record of schoolhouse construction submitted in this chapter 
is unparalleled in the history of the schools of Washington. This 


\ 
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‘evement. has been accomplished through the uni ~ 
ar community and those governmental Bvoucie’ Rvite reese y 

tpisintion and appropriations. An enlightened and united public, <> 

qetive leadership of the school authorities, a sympathetic Board of ~& 
missioners, wise counsel of the Bureau of the Budget, and help- x 

ful, ainstaking examination of school needs followed by ae. ia 

‘dations for unusually large appropriations by the committees Ys 


e ; : 
m Congress have all united to bring about this extraordinary at 


achievement. ; 
The following tabulation shows the school facilities opened be- S 


tween J uly 1, 1920, and June 30, 1930. The facilities are classified ‘y, 


under elementary schools, vocational schools, junior high schools, and = = 
genior high schools. ¥&S 
Elementary schools x 3 
‘Agsem- | School (m= Fi 
School Description Sikes bly-gym- year og wh 
-nasiam pancy 


pivision 1: 


pst 
NIP bh 


Faton 193°C 
1925 . 
1929 A 


a 
Mien 
len O 
(0k, 


2 


wn Banwn 


Total, division 5. 


Division 6: 


Total, division 6-- 


Division 7: 
Bowen, S. 


Total, division 7 
Division 9: Health.-.-.-------- 
__ Grand total, divisions 1 to 9. 
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Elementary schools—Continued 


5 Number |, Assem- 
Description " bly. «| Year oj 
School of rooms fink jee fee om : 


Division 10: 


Garrison - 
Morgan, 


Total, division 10-_- 


easton | Addition 


Burryille — do. 3 agri 1, 130 
Cook, TF >} New buildin 16 1| tox5 
eookuas Addition. 4 1921 
Vi anno eon 4 1923 
Mott tf: Wa 
Smothers. alk Hen 
a 4]. 1928 
Total, division 11-2... ---------2-- ea -fene seen nnn tenn eeeeeen ee S 

13: 
wea : 3 New building 8 1923 
. Addition. 8 1927 
" 8 |. 1924 


Vocational schools 


Number School 
‘um Year of 
School Description of rooms | ‘occu. 
pancy 
_—_——. 
Washington, M. Mi ee AGG! tlonwecesvettececaterssacct 8 1929 
Junior high schools 
Putt Sa 
up! year o} 
School Description capacity | “occu. 
Pancy 
————. 
Divisions 1 to 9: 
New building 700 1929 
‘ine__ Addition._. 350 | 1928 
700 1924 
400 1928 
Macfar! 700 1924 
Do 300 1927 
Paul_ 700 1930 
Stuart 700 1927 
a— 
TTotal, divisions 1 to 022-2 sss Sta 47050 | Fea eeeees 
Divisions 10 to 
Francis New buildi 


i 
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Sentor high schools 
ie ae > ——__ 
a 
School B 
ss) Description Pupil yey 
capacity | “ocen- 
nih Dancy 
‘ 1 to 9: 
pivisions 
astern - New but 
McKinle: a Daa Sram tre ria) ee 
Western. Addition. era) Hey 
Total, divisions 1 to 9... 51 
ital bite renee eee 150! | ase ake 
pivistons 10 to 13: Armstrong... Addition... 950} 1925 
Total, divisions 10 to 13... | 950 
Grand total, senior high schools... ara ott a 
STA, 100 |---- 


The above tabulation shows th 


at in the 10-year peri 
this report, 366 classrooms and ee eoeey 


18 assembly-gynasiums hay 

constructed for elementary schools; 8 cago for fice 
schools: facilities for 6,950 junior high-school pupils; and facilities 
for 6,100 senior high-school pupils. On the basis of a maximum 
standard of 40 pupils per class, the classrooms constructed for ele- 
mentary-school pupils have provided accommodations for 14,640 
pupils. It should be remembered that the use of certain schoolhouses 
has been abandoned during this 10-year period, so that this new con- 


struction does not represent a net increase in the capacity of the 
public schools. 


Crarter 8. Iwrrovement or Burtprnes, Grounps, snp Equipment 


The improvement of the physical plant in which the educational 
program for the District of Columbia is carried on has been one of 
the most important tasks before the Board of Education during the 
past 10 years. The passage of the 5-year school building program 
act in 1925 followed an intensive and extensive inquiry into the need 
for additional schoolhouse accommodations. 'The importance of that 
bill and the additional schoolhouse accommodations that have been 
provided under its authorization are dealt with elsewhere in this 
report. (See p. 3.) 

This chapter deals with the plans that have been developed and 
put into effect largely for the improving of existing buildings; 
grounds, and equipment. There is included a statement describing 
the new type of elementary school that was adopted by the Board of 
Education on October 3, 1928, and in accordance with which the 
municipal architect is now planning elementary schools to be erected 
in the future. : 2 

In this chapter will be found a discussion of the procedure that has 
been developed for repairing and altering school buildings; the 
appropriations that have been made from year to year for the upkeep 
and physical improvement of buildings; the program that has led 
to the complete electrification of public-school buildings; the pro- 
gram inaugurated for the replacing of heating plants; the program 


18322—30—_8 


- painting § 

r painting, t to standardize equipment of apDleted 
Ol kin 

ram begun 10 Inc : Bee aa Dee 
ei . the plan for repincing and repairing pupin te ae 
wind oeram of replacing obsolete textbooks, ina Pils” fungi 
+ 1925; and the plan that is now joutated f 
f typewriters used for “nberati 
TUction 


Og the systematic ) sta Z 
4930; the sys f the District of Columbia; the 
1929 and now in operation for the re 


purposes: 
AND ALTERING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


REPAIRING 


In 1920 the repairing and altering of school buildings wo. 
the supervision of the municipal architect. All repairs and. Under 
tions were made on the basis of inspections of school build; alterg. 
representatives of the municipal architect and the superintenqes 5 
repairs, and upon requests for repair and alteration subn; ent of 
rincipals of school puildings. ; itted Be 
In March, 1921, supervising principals and principals of }; 
normal schools were directed to classify their respective re, high z 
repairing and altering of buildings under three heads: Wests Foy 
1. Urgent repairs, Which were defined as those to be consi 
the emergency class. ; : sidered id 
2, Necessary repalrs; which were defined to be those whj 
made if efficient education was to be maintained in the eit 
3, Desirable repairs, which were defined to be thoreseiath 
contribute to the comfort and welfare of pupils and tea would 
which in their nature could not be classified as itli¢e oes 


necessary- 
In December, 1922, as the result of a conference of se} 

with the municipal architect and the assistant engineer rb 1001 officer 
the following procedure was prescribed : “OMMAssioney 
’ 

1, That the appropriations for repairs and alterations 

Mhool year 1922-23 to $250,000, be Serene buildin 

i -d under tp! 
the 


amounting for the s' 
supervision and direction of the Board of Education. 


2. That the repair shop be placed at the disposal of the Board of 
x of 


for the making of repairs and alterations ildi 2 
school officials. ons to buildings under the ie ucation 


3 That in the making of repairs and alterations 
superintendent of the repair s nd alterations to school buildi 
officials. pair shop receive “his directions ‘directly. fm ee 
4 That the supervision of the repair sho 2 School 
3 i = p by Distri aot 
Ange tees wore for the school officials, shall istrlet officiate, when. the 
matters as heating, tering daa aee pre in the repair shop in respect qutlty 
eelationn ; prevention which are governed Gy ty such 
5. That th . strict 
the Coe eg Suored by the Board of Education x i 
competent to inspect festine and oe Rrer ees to school bulldinee ae out of 
operating them, sai ots and to instruct  jani ; & person 
re em, Said person to work under the direction Ue yegersatane of 
6. That said employ: th x endent of 
for the fetredite! Se ach the supervision of heating plants mi, 
the heating and ventilating peed Principals, and school officers right ibe utilized 
heating and ventilating syst Eieiauin the heeeral school to.tin emt ote 
7. What the officers of the Distric SReal most officiently. end that such 
on suilding, as h 5 , 
furnish, on request of the school authorities, RB ate eaitinne to 
with respect — 


must be 


S. 


ection of 
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a ts, ventilating gs: 
peating plants, i systems, and other f 
en rning ible technical information may be ried Te ihe hee buildings 
_ That the Board of Education will not seek changes In the Ce Maret 
repaix shop unless based on proven charges of incompetence. Gobet cae 
Prerate with the school authorities, rT refusal to 


On July 1, 1924, the following procedure was adopted: 


4 principals of elementary schools, throug f ‘ 

Fi acipals of normal, high, junior high, vine eerie atl a i, 
. A sg is 

requests Go ieratint Phaedra to buildings under their relegs OH 

‘orms y the Board of Ed s 

Hn Tahaan directly to the repair shop for cantando nD a tons ras 

g, Wor an emergency character will be executed promptly 
arpose a fund of $30,000 is hereby set aside; any atespended Dalesee teat 
this Oe epistaciia bass see repair work. Work not of an emergency 

arac Stimated on by the repair sh i 
erence ee vevaira: y pi shop and included in the next 

3. On June 1 and December 1 of each year a complete list of the repai 

uested at each school will be made, from which list a working sched nleswill 
prepared by the repair shop. | These lists will be submitted to the committee 
on buildings, grounds, and equipment of the Board of Bducation, which com- 
mittee, in consultation with the authorities of the repair shop, will decide as 
to the items which should receive attention. After deducting $30,000 for 
emer gency work, as provided above, 70 per cent of the remainder of the appro- 
ero oe eepatte to pevoc ls bu dines and grounds will be available for the 
exe vork covered by the June list and 30 per cent of s i 
Has Seer artis phy covered by the December list. a ee 
. In addition to the lists referred to above the repair shop shall prey 
rrec s pare and 
submit to the committee on buildings, grounds, and equipment ar the Board 
of Education a list of necessary items of work with their estimated cost, such 
as inspection, overhauling, and repair of steanr and gas engines, motors, and 
fans; inspection and minor repairs to boilers and furnaces; resurfacing of 
blackboards; glazing prior to the opening of school; and the furnishing of 
lime, paint, and brushes to janitors for basement renovation. 

5. The pro rata share of the shop's upkeep (heating, light, forage, etc.) and 
the pro rata share of payment of the shop’s force while on duly authorized leave 
of absence will be charged against the appropriation for repairs to school build- 
ings and grounds, and the total cost of the items referred to in paragraph 4, 
and the items in this paragraph will be deducted from the said appropriation, 
the balance to be apportioned as provided by paragraphs 2 and 3. 

6. All lists of work to be done, after consultation with the committee on 
buildings, grounds, and equipment of the Board of Education, will be submitted 
to the engineer commissioner for approval. 

7. All employees paid from the appropriation “ Repairs and improvements to 
school buildings and grounds” will be under the immediate orders of the 
superintendent of repairs. 

8, All reports of the fire and health departments as to school buildings will 
be sent directly to the repair shop for comment and reply before being for- 
warded to the committee on buildings, grounds, and equipment of the Board of 
Education. 

9. All communications addressed to the District of Columbia repair shop by 
-citizens’, parent-teacher, and other associations will be forwarded directly to 
the committee on buildings, grounds, and equipment of the Board of Education 
for consideration. 

Under this procedure the Board of Education directed the follow- 
ing definite order of importance in making allotments for expendi- 
tures for the repairing and altering of school buildings: 

1. Elimination of fire hazards. , 4 i 

2. Health (includes such items as lights, heating plants, ventila- 
tion, sanitation, etc.). 

3. Emergency operas Y 

4, Painting absolutely necessary for the conservation of school 
“property. 3 ; i 

"5, All other items not included under the first four headings. 
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On March 1, 1927, the seers procedure 
altering of school buildings was ac opted: 

inci y se. S rmiil, si r high, junior high, and y 

. Principals of elementary schools, normal, senior hig: Gra. 

tional eticeld shall submit reque ts for repairs to buildings under their charge 

on forms prescribed and furnished by the Board of Education, These forms 

shall be forwarded, through proper channels, to the assistant superintendent if 


for the repairing and 


ge siness affairs. 
aes for repair shall be transmitted to the repair shop by the Assistant 
superintendent in charge of business affairs under classifications—Emergeney, 
Essential, and Desirable. This classification on any request for repairs shajj 
be advisory to the repair shop and may be changed if in the opinion of the 
repair ‘hop such change is necessary to provide for the proper maintenance of 
C S. 

Eos illd ines an emergency character will be executed promptly, for Which 
purpose a fund of not less than $40,000 shall be set aside; any unexpended bal- 
ance from this fund to be utilized on regular repair work. Work not of an 
emergency character will be estimated on by the repair shop and includea in 
the next schedule of repairs. - 

4. On June 1 and December 1 of each year a complete list of the repairs 
requested at each school will be made, from which list a working schedule will 
be prepared by the repair shop. Thee lists will be submitted to the assistant 
superintendent in charge of business affairs, who, in consultation with the 
authorities of the repair shop and with the approval of the committee on build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment, will decide as to the items of work to be recom- 
mended to the Board of Education for approval. 

5. After deducting the fund for emergency work as provided above, 70 per 
cent of the remainder of the appropriation for repairs to school buildings anq 
grounds will be available for the execution of work covered by the June list 
and 30 per cent of said appropriation for execution of work covered by the 
December list. 

6. In addition to the lists referred to aboye, the repair shop shall prepare 
and submit to the assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs a list 
of necessary items of work with their estimated cost, such as inspection, over- 
hauling, and repair of steam and gas engines, motors, and fans; inspection and 
minor repairs to boilers and furnaces; resurfacing of blackboards, glazing, and 
the furnishing of lime, paint, and brushes to janitors for basement renovation. 

7. The pro rata share of the shop's upkeep and the pro rata share of payment 
of the shop's force while on duly authorized leave of absence will be charged 
against the appropriation for repairs to school buildings and grounds, and the 
total cost of the items referred to in paragraph 6 and the items in this para- 
graph will be deducted from said appropriation, the balance to be apportioned 
as provided by paragraphs 3 and 5. . 

8. All lists of work to be done, after approval by the Board of Wducation, will 
be submitted to the engineer commissioner for approval. 

9. All employees paid from the appropriation ‘ Repairs and improvements 
to school buildings and grounds” will be under the immediate orders of the 
superintendent of repairs. 

10. All reports of the fire and health departments as to school buildings will 
be sent to the repair shop for comment and report before being forwarded to the 
assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs. 

11. All communications addressed to the repair shop by citizens’, parent- 
teacher, and other associations will be forwarded to the assistant superintendent 
in charge of business affairs for consideration. 

12. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent any school officer. 
or employee from making telephone request of the repair shop for any emer- 
gency work, such as failure of the heating plant, bursted plumbing, electrical 
Short circuits, breakdown of gas engines, and leaking roofs, but such officer 
or employee shall submit immediately, through proper channels, a request 
for repair to coyer such work, noting thereon that telephone request has been 
made of the repair shop. 


UPKEEP AND PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT OF BUILDINGS 


_ The following statement of estimates and a propriations shows the 
increased allowances secured since 1920 for the upkeep and physical. 
improvement of buildings. 
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Estimate | 
Estimate 
of the Appropria- | 
Fiscal year Board of |. tion . || Fiscal year SEED aaa the 
I { on 
Education Education 
$200, 000 $500, 000 45 
0 $500, £150, 000 
225, 000 560, 000. 650, 000 
260, 000 || 1, 095, 510 550, 000 
300, 000 H 1, 122, 627 629, 010 
300, 000 9418, 623 450, 000 


The estimates for the fiscal year 1929 include $58,350 to carry out 
the recommendations of the fire marshal and $499,402 to carry out 
the recommendations of the health officer. 

The estimates for the fiscal year 1930 include $172,880 to carry out 
the recommendations of the fire marshal and $243,143 to carry out the 
recommendations of the health officer. 


LIGHTING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In 1920, 75 buildings, 20 of which had obsolete wiring and fixtures, 
were electrified ; 29 were partially electrified; 3 were wired, but with- 
out fixtures; 11 were supplied with service, but without wiring or 
fixtures; and 41 were not electrified. 

Between July 1, 1920, and June 30, 1925, only 14 buildings were 
electrified. 

Beginning July 1, 1925, a 3-year program for electrification of 
buildings was authorized. This program was carried out as planned, 
and in 1930 all buildings have modern electrical equipment except 
one building, which has been equipped with wiring and fixtures, but 
is not supplied with service. 


REPLACING OF HEATING PLANTS 


In 1920, 89 buildings were equipped with hot-air heating systems. 

Between July 1, 1920, and June 30, 1925, modern steam-heating 
systems were installed in eight of these buildings. 

Beginning July 1, 1925, a program for installation of modern heat- 
ing systems in the remainder of these buildings was authorized. This 
program was carried out as planned, except during the fiscal year 
1929-80, and the heating systems in 40 buildings have been modern- 
ized. Since July 1, 1925, one of the hot air heated buildings has been 
abandoned and razed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF GROUNDS 


Prior to July 1, 1928, improvements to grounds surrounding school 
puildings could be made only within the limited funds available under 
the appropriations for repair and improvements to buildings and 
grounds. 

Beginning July 1, 1928, a program for improvement of grounds 
surrounding school buildings was authorized, and under this program 
appropriations of $100,000 each have been made for the fiscal years 
1928-29 and 1929-30. 
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PAINTING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In 1920, one building was completely painted and all other build. 
ings were kalsomined with painted outside openings. Pe 

Between July 1, 1920, and June 30, 1927, only seven buildings were 
completely painted. ; see? 

Beginning July 1, 1927, a 6-year program for painting of build- 
ings was authorized. This program was modified to provide foy its 
completion in three years. It was carried out under the modifieq 
plan, and in 1930 all buildings have been completely painted except 
one scheduled for abandonment but later converted into offices, three 
buildings being painted by vocational pupils and three additions to 
buildings. 


STANDARDIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


In November, 1924, the equipment for the first and second grades 
was standardized. Dik A 

In August, 1925, equipment for junior high schools covering all 
regular and special classrooms was standardized. 

In December, 1925, regular classroom furniture for all grades in 
the elementary schools was standardized. 

In November, 1926, the equipment for playgrounds in elementary 
schools was standardized. 

In December, 1927, equipment for assembly halls and assembly 
hall-gymnasiums in elementary and junior high schools was stand- 
ardized. 

STANDARD SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM UNITS 


With a view to assisting the municipal architect in his task of 
planning and constructing various types of classrooms in senior and 
junior high schools and in elementary buildings, the school officers 
from time to time have set up standard classroom specifications. In 
June, 1921, the superintendent directed the attention of school officers 
to the importance of such planning. The need of standardization 
was accentuated by the adoption of a 5-year building program in 
1925. Specifications were set up indicating the general arrangement 
and the facilities that should be afforded in regular classrooms, Iin- 
dergartens, household-arts centers, shops of various kinds, auditori- 
iums, teachers’ rooms, principals’ offices, ete. Studies were made of 
standards adopted in other cities, comparative costs, and trends as 
to dimensions. The school officers took into consideration the special 
purpose for which the room was built, economy of space, construction, 
and equipment, lighting, heating, and the facilities to be afforded. 


REPLACING OF WINDOW SHADES 


In 1920 there were approximately 57,000 window shades in use in 
school buildings, many of which were not usable. 

Between July 1, 1920, and June 30, 1929, except for a small appro- 
priation in 1927, no provision was made for the replacement and 
repair of these window shades. 

Beginning July 1, 1929, a 6-year program for the replacement of 
window shades was authorized and is being carried out as planned. 
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REPLACING AND REPAIRING OF PUPILS’ FURNITURE 


4920 there were about 49,000 units of pupils’ furniture in the 
plementary schools, and 64 per cent of this fachitie had been in use 
for more than 20 years. 

Between July 1, 1920, and June 30, 1929, only 200 units of pupils’ 
furniture, were replaced. 

Beginning J uly 1, 1929, a 5-year program for the replacement of 
4 pupils’ furniture was authorized. During the first year of this pro- 

am 7,000 units of pupils’ furniture were replaced with modern 
furniture. 
Jn 1920 there was one cabinetmaker allowed for repairing all furni- 
ture of the public-school system, including pupils’ furniture, and no 
specific provision was made for the procurement of materials required 
jn this work. 
Between July 1, 1920, and June 30, 1928, only such repair work was 
ossible as could be handled by the cabinetmaker and necessary mate- 
rials were provided from the general contingent funds. 

Beginning July 1, 1928, authorization was granted for the expendi- 
ture of $5,000 annually for the employment of mechanics and laborers 
to assist the cabinetmaker, and specific authorization was granted for 
the procurement of materials for repair work at a cost of $7,000: 
annually. This provision has been carried in the appropriation since 
this date, and substantial progress has been made in the repairing of 
equipment, including pupils’ furniture, in the school buildings. 


REPLACING OF TEXTBOOKS 


In 1920 there were about 555,000 textbooks in the elementary 
schools, and 56 per cent of these books were obsolete. 
Between July 1, 1920, and June 30, 1925, the appropriations did 
not permit of the replacement of these obsolete textbooks. 
Beginning July 1, 1925, a 3-year program for replacement of 
obsolete textbooks was authorized and carried out as planned. 


REPLACING OF TYPEWRITERS 


In 1920 there were about 1,000 typewriters in senior and junior 
high schools used for instruction purposes and 29 per cent of these 
typewriters had been in use for more than 10 years. In 1930 there 
are about 1,700 typewriters used for these purposes. 

Between July i, 1920 and June 30, 1925, the appropriations did not 
permit of the replacement of any of these typewriters. 

Beginning July 1, 1925, a program of replacement was authorized 
and an initial appropriation of $5,000 was granted. Similar appro- 
riations were authorized during the two succeeding fiscal years, and 
eginning July 1, 1928, the authorized appropriation was increas 
to $15,000 annually. Under this program 1,000 typewriters have been 


replaced. 


NEW TYPE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDING 


The 5-year building program act of 1925 authorized 15 new ele- 
mentary school buildings and 27 additions to existing buildings 
in the District of Columbia. This ambitious building program 
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centered a task of vast proportions in the office of Albert L. Harris 
municipal architect of the District of Columbia. After some exper}. 
mentation with certain 2-story-and-basement types of buildings, With 
all construction practically above ground, Mr. Harris devised a more 
desirable type of building, two stories in height without basement 
This type, exemplified in the new Langdon School, completed jn 
1929, although requiring more cubage than the former Brightwooq 
type, is better adapted for small children, grades 1 to 6, is hettep 
lighted, and affords additional school facilities. With its central 
auditorium-gymnasium unit, set back between two distinctive wings 
the building has pleasing proportions and offers opportunity for 
more architectural elaboration and landscaping. A most desirable 
advantage found in this new type of building is its extensible feg- 
tures. As small a unit as 4 rooms can be constructed in a new com- 
munity, with a view later of making it 8 rooms, and finally 16 rooms, 
Thus the school can grow with the community. The Key Schoo] 
exemplifies a first unit, and the Murch School an 8-room unit of this 


extensible type. 


ii 


SECTION Ill. THE SCHOOL YEAR 1930-31 AND BEYOND 


Carrer 9. Provosep Procram or Work 


is chapter the superintendent proposes to discuss those educa- 
BE matters that mie troberly occupy the attention of the Board 
¢ Education, the school officials, and the public during the coming 
chool year. Some of these subjects have been receiving considera- 
tion in the past, but it is believed they will require the attention of 
the Board of Education during the coming school year. Some of the 
topics discussed represent subjects under way but needing systematic 
attention during the coming year. Another group of subjects repre- 
sents problems that are arising for initial consideration. The topics 


will be classified and treated under three heads: (1) projects initiated 
pefore 1929-30; (2) projects initiated during 1929-30; and (3) new 


proj ects. 
PROJECTS INITIATED BEFORE 1929-30 


The consideration of most administrative problems extends over a 
period of more than the year covered by an annual report. Those 

rojects that were initiated before 1929-30, which received considera- 
tion during the past year and should continue to receive the attention 
of the board during the coming year, are here briefly presented. 


REORGANIZATION OF KINDERGARTENS 


Much has been said in recent years about the desirability of reor- 
ganizing the kindergartens. With much of that reorganization many 
persons would undoubtedly agree. 

Still more discussion has taken place regarding the reorganization 
of the kindergartens as contemplated by the conferees on the District 
appropriations bill for 1931. Much of the discussion appears to have 
been based on a misunderstanding of the situation. This has made it 
difficult for the school authorities to proceed with good judgment 
with the reorganization as contemplated by the conferees. A con- 
fused public opinion always makes the administration of the school 
system difficult. 

The school officials and the Board of Education have proceeded 
with the reorganization of the kindergartens of the public schools 
in accordance with the agreements of the conferees to the end that 
the economies contemplated by Congress should be realized with the 
least detriment to the educational program heretofore carried on in 
the kindergartens. The school officials have worked out the plan 
of reorganization in accordance with the conference agreements with 
a minimum of friction and a maximum of intelligent insight and 
rare skill. 

Undoubtedly some of the educational profession in the public 
schools, together with the patrons of the schools, are not in sympathy 
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i » program of reorganization established by Congress. That 
eae T aveubject to modification by Congress. The superin- 
Peat respectfully suggests that the Board of Education under. 
take to determine what plan of organization of the kindergartens the 

ublic and the school authorities can agree on, to the end that 9 
unified public opinion may be effective, if it should appear after 
thoroughgoing consideration of the matter that the program pro- 
posed by Congress and inaugurated at the beginning of the school 
year 1930-31 needs to be modified. When the school authorities 
appear at the hearings on the appropriations bill for 1932 they 
should go with instructions from the Board of Education as to what 
shall be the board’s policy on the future of the kindergartens. 


TEACHING OF SOCIAL HYGIEND 


A report on the teaching of social hygiene in the publie schools 
will be found in chapter 1 (pp. 15-18). That report outlines the 
steps that have been taken to ascertain the public interest in this 
subject, the best practice to be found in the country in the teaching 
of the subject, the possible scope and content of the subject matter 
of instruction, and the methods of teaching that course of study, and 
the children to whom it should be taught. ; . 

The superintendent recommends that the board give considera- 
tion to this subject, with a view of determining on the basis of the 
aforementioned report, together with the results of the experiment 
in teaching this subject during the past year, what the future policy 
of the Board of Education shall be regarding a subject that is receiy- 
ing attention not only in Washington but throughout the country. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The normal schools will be completely transformed into teachers 
colleges when the 3-year normal-school class graduating next June 
shall have received their diplomas. The teachers college is gradually 
being developed, and during this year the first and second year 
classes are receiving instruction. This year eight professors and two 
presidents will have been appointed, thereby creating the beginning 
of a faculty of collegiate standing and the inauguration of a program 
of collegiate education for the professional training of teachers 
worthy of the Nation’s Capital. 

The high standing illustrated by the appointment of professors 
made at the beginning of this school year should be continued. 

The superintendent respectfully recommends that the earnest con- 
sideration and support of the Board of Education be given to the 
creation of the rank of assistant professor, in order that these insti- 
tutions may take another step toward placing themselves on a level 
with other collegiate institutions and, more experimentally, to pro- 
vide a way of promoting members of the former normal-school facul- 
ties whose professional training, teaching experience, and standin 
in the normal schools would justify promoting them to the rank o 
assistant professor. 

The superintendent further recommends that a program of exten- 
sion courses for teachers in the service be rapidly developed as a 
means of providing our teachers with an opportunity of receiving 
helpful professional instruction in these institutions. 
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dent further recommends that the board consider 
ility of lengthening the school day of the teachers colleges 
e afternoon courses for teachers in the service, the estab- 


“tis s 

45.0) ulations concerning members of the faculties as to time of 
the 2 | the morning and leaving in the afternoon, to the end 
nization of our teachers colleges and their program of 


po orgar 
Seti y fully conform to the best practices found in teachers 


ab 
ruction ma 
RECREATION PROGRAM FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


i formation relating to the cooperative undertaking of the Na- 
Pinal Capital Park and Planning Commission, the District govern- 
Cat and the Board of Education looking toward the development 
of more comprehensive and effective provision for recreation of 
pene people and adults in the District of Columbia will be found 
Meewhere in this report (pp. 4-5). : ae 
"At present, the National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
"pas charge of the purchase of land that is either developed and oper- 
ated under the direction and supervision of the National Capital Park 
d Planning Commission or is turned over to the District of Colum- 
pia for the use of the municipal playground department under the 
Board of Commissioners. 
~The municipal playground department has charge of the super- 
yision of the municipal playgrounds and also supervises certain 
school playgrounds that are turned over to the municipal playground 
department for that purpose. The community center department of 
the Board of Education has charge of the community use of build- 
ings, including the gymnasiums and athletic fields, in our high - 
echools and junior high schools. 
Obviously these three departments are to some extent concerned 
with similar activities and with other actiyities that may be consid- 
~ ered more or less distinctive, but all of which relate to the recreation 
program for the District of Columbia. The superintendent recom- 
mends that the Board of Education continue its representation in the 
_ joint committee of these three departments that have these matters 
under consideration and give consideration to the formulation of a 
comprehensive plan for recreation in the District of Columbia, which 
shall coordinate the various activities and provide for a centralized 
administration of those activities. 


PILL ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On November 17, 1926, the Board of Education agreed that provi- 
sion for leave of absence with part pay for teachers and officers was 
highly desirable and instructed its legislative committee to proceed 
with the preparation of such legislation. Immediately the superin- 
tendent and the chairman of the committee on legislation of the 
board began the preparation of the pill. A bill was prepared in 
cooperation with the teachers’ council and submitted to the Board of 
 Edueation for approval on January 11, 1928. 

"This bill was immediately presented to the commissioners. Con- 
ferences of school officials and board members with the commissioners 
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followed, and the commissioners forwarded the bill to the Bureau of 
the Budget for consideration. More than a year datesieemuely, on 
February 25, 1929, the commissioners returned the bill with a report 

: iciency suggesting certain changes in the bil], 


he Bureau of Effi i 
ithe ill has been revised in accordance with those changes, g]_ 
though some of them did not meet with entire approval o schoo] 


ici oard. 
cere in Congress and has been favorably reported to the 
Senate by the Senate Committee on the District of qoknaias 

The superintendent recommends that the Board of ki ucation make 
systematic efforts to secure the enactment of this bil into law during 
the coming session. The bill has met with the gay of the board 
of trade, the chamber of commerce, the federation of citizens’ asso. 


ciations, and other civic organizations. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


For a number of years visual instruction has been carried on in the 
public-school system of the District of Columbia. This has been 
made possible through the generosity of managers of moving-picture 
theaters, who have placed their theaters at the disposal of the schoo] 
authorities during the morning hours. Groups of children, consist. 
ing of several classes of a given grade, have been taken to the 
theaters at a stated time in the morning, have received instruction 
under the favorable conditions found im moving-picture houses, and 
the systematic program of instruction has been illuminated and mate- 
rially intensified through this means of instruction. Preparation for 
each program is made by the teacher, and following a lesson in 
visual instruction the teacher emphasizes and classifies the essential 
features of the visual program. : 

With the construction of combination assembly halls and gym- 
nasiums for elementary schools and with similar facilities provided 
in junior high schools, the school authorities are in a position to 
carry on a considerable portion of this work within school buildings. 
A definite arrangement has been made for the seating of combination 
assembly gymnasiums in accordance with the fire regulations, and it 
is believed that all obstacles have now been removed so that. the com.” 
bination assembly gymnasium may begin to serve one of the impor- 
tant educational purposes originally contemplated. 

The superintendent recommends that the Board of Education give 
consideration during the coming year to the furthering of the pro- 
gram of visual education begun with limited public-school resources, 
but now looking forward to a brighter future. 


PROJECTS INITIATED DURING 1929-30 


Under this topic will be presented a brief statement relating to 
several projects that were taken up systematically for the first time 
during 1929-30. 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 


The radio is bound to play an important factor in the life of the 
American people. It was an important instrument in the last presi- 
dential campaign. It is coming to be an agency for entertainment 
and instruction and the dissemination of news nearly every hour of 
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and until midnight. Any i 
the srtant part in the lime Tits vy. eae that plays such an 
im¥"jdered by those in charge of the datoOls At eS 
Corio affects the home life but also because the ra Ea 
radio ? iment of systematic education in the public schools. be 
an , n in the public schools. 
February, 1930, the Board of Education accepted the | 
‘ving sets to be installed in the juni i pted the loan. of 12 
re g 1 | e junior high schools and certain 
gelected elementary schools, in order that the program organized pe 
Mb adcast as the American School of the Air might be Teceived | 
urpils in the public schools of Washington. This provision was mi Hy 

Pp order that the officers and teachers in our schools might have? ‘i 
pportunity to study the possibilities of education by radio. Officers 
apd teachers in whose schools and classes receiving sets were set u 
were asked by the superintendent to report on the merits and frites 
jons of the radio programs. The following statement summarizes 
the vik ets fe ie acne me cle regarding the educational pro- 

ram of the American School o the Air i i i 
Bole trom February to May, 1930, , which was received in the 

The advance notices giving the title and descriptio 

rogram to be broadcast were considered to be deans a se 
instances. It was difficult to determine in advance which class would 

rofit by the lesson, as there was no indication given of the age level 
of any of the broadcasts. There was considerable criticism of the 
content and arrangement of the programs themselves. There were 
too many topics introduced into certain of the lessons, the time span 
of the programs was that of the high-school pupil rather than of the 
elementary-school pupil. The reception of the programs was satis- 
factory in most cases. In some schools, however, the auditoriums 
were unsuited to successful radio reception, due to the absence of any 
hangings or draperies and the hard-surfaced walls and furniture. 

Several favorable statements were made in regard to the use of 
the radio for instructional purposes. One teacher suggested that 
it encouraged the use of radio at home for educational purposes 
rather than solely as a source of amusement. Many suggested that 
the radio method did not provide the pupil with an opportunity to 

articipate in the learning process, and that it was impossible for the 
child to request repetition where needed or to ask questions when 
the material was beyond his comprehension. 

While there were some who felt that listening to a radio program 
was entirely a passive method of learning and that it brought forth 
little student participation, others suggested that the pupil responses 
were quite as worth while and varied as they would haye been in re- 
sponse to the usual classroom instruction. The pupil responses fol- 
lowing certain broadcasts took the form of compositions, drawings, 
plays, poems, and manual-arts work. 

‘A yote was taken in one school following the 
March 20, entitled “The coming of spring.” ‘The first question 
asked was, “Did you enjoy this tadio lesson?” One hundred and 
sixty-three replied in the affirmative, while only 39 replied in the 
negative. The second question was, ~ What part of it did you like 
most?” Instrumental music and a description of the painting: by 
Corot were the first two choices. The third question asked was, “ What 
part did you like least?” One hundred and five voted against vocal 
selections, while the next greatest vote was cast against the dialogue. 


program given on 
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An 8B accelerated class voted following the Prog neue saichy 6 in 
regard to whether books or radio would contribute 1ankind. 
Only three pupils voted in favor of the radio. be ee a dubai 

The consensus of opinion in regard to. the a ili yok the Various 
groups of children to profit by these radio progr ane aes int they 
were of very little value in the teaching of pupils o tox 1 4 Igence, 
of some assistance in the teaching of children of average intelligence, 
and of great aid as a form of supplementary training for the 

ri : ils. rie) 

Dec eaelaacit it is apparent that the majority of teachers and 
officers participating in this experiment desired more complete and 
detailed advance notices, shorter and more specific programs, a slower 
and more careful presentation, a radio in every classroom rather than 
one in the auditorium, fewer speeches and more dramatizations, and 
current events and addresses by prominent persons of to-day rather 
than the reproduction of past events. 

The above is only a brief summary of a more extended report 
prepared from the reports of teachers and officers. The more ex- 
tended report will be available for board members whenever the 
board desires to consider the introduction of the radio as a means of 


instruction in the public schools. 
MATRONS IN ELPMENTARY SCILOOLS 


During the past school year the Board of Hducation received 
numerous requests for the employment of matrons in elementary 
schools. Various arguments were advanced to justify the employ- 
ment of such a person. The cost of furnishing a matron to all ele- 
mentary schools would be approximately $140,000 per year at the 
beginning and would increase as the pay of such employees was 
increased from year to year under the provisions of the classification 
act and as new schools were built. 

It is to be remembered that there are many pressing demands for 
increased appropriations in many directions. It is the opinion of 
some that the money that the matrons would cost the public could be 
better spent for the satisfying of more urgent and pressing needs. 

Whatever may be the final determination of the question as to the 
necessity or desirability of providing matrons in elementary schools, 
the superintendent recommends that the Board of Education give 
consideration to the general policy of employing a woman laborer 
as a member of the custodial staff in the larger elementary schools, in 
order that such an employee may discharge some of the necessary 
functions that would be carried by the matron. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Character education has already been discussed in two places in the 
preceding chapters (pp. 25-31, 74.) The subject is listed here only 
for the purpose of including it as a topic to which the Board of Edu- 
cation will undoubtedly desire to give much attention after the com- 
mittee of officers and teachers and the citizens? advisory committee 
shall have presented their reports. 


EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


For a statement of the progress to date in the education of erippled 
children, see page 9 in chapter 1. While the classes have been estab- 
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‘ -ooms in the respective buildings equippe imi 
Bs yishers F specialized use and bus transportation provided. te acta 
for ring fouceripple children does not as yet appear to have been 
ately a $ 
¥ reparation for the establishment of these classes, the school 
‘als visited schools for crippled children in other cities. From 
yal observation of classes of crippled children in other cities and 
children 1n the classes for crippled children in Washington, it 
uld appear that the crippled children are not so numerous in 
ashington as they are in some of the other cities, and that the 
pildren who are in attendance at the schools for crippled children 
gv Washington are substantially more helpless than are the children 
a crippled schools elsewhere. 
E In planning the establishment of these classes in Washington, it 
was thought that they might be established in the central part of the 
city with the view of setting up a program of hospital treatment for 
such children at the children’s hospital. This does not appear to be 
practicable. Recognizing the desirability and even necessity of 
medical treatment for many of these children, the health officer of the 
istrict of Columbia and chief medical inspector of schools have 
recommended the purchase of equipment for the schools for crippled 
children, which contemplates providing such children with medical 
treatment at the respective schools. Such equipment is expensive 
and the conditions in the schools used by the classes for crippled chil- 
dren are not such as to provide easily for the installation of such 
equipment. 

The problem for solution appears to be the determination on the 

art of the Board of Education as to whether the children now at- 
tending the schools for crippled children are primarily in need of 
education supplemented by a limited amount of medical treatment, 
or whether the primary need of these children is hospital treatment 
supplemented by a limited educational program. Obviously, if the 
needs of these children are primarily educational, then those needs 
will be substantially satisfied by an educational program in the pub- 
lic schools supplemented by a limited amount of medical treatment 
either in the schools for crippled children or at the children’s 
hospital. 

Tf on the other hand the primary need of these children is medical 
treatment to improve their physical condition, this will require 
a more extensive hospital equipment than the schools would be justi- 
fied in providing and should be provided in hospitals. If medical 
{reatment for these pupils is provided in the hospitals, arrangements 
could be made for assigning teachers to give these children at the 
hospital such instruction as they are able to receive. 

he superintendent recommends that the Board of Education give 
consideration to the determination of the future policy with respect 
to the education of crippled children. 


0: 


mn So 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The action of the Board of Education in appointing an advisory 
committee on yocational education, looking toward the improvement 
and extension of the program of vocational instruction, has been 
described in chapter 1 of this report. (See pp. 33-37.) The report 
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of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, which was sub- 
mitted to the board toward the close of the last school year, is before 
the school authorities for consideration and pitta pes action, 
The subject of vocational education is one to which the board will 
obviously want to give attention during the coming school year. 


NEW PROJECTS FOR 1930-31 


Under this topic are listed several projects that it is believed 
should receive the consideration and appropriate action of the board 
during 1930-31. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARIES IN SENIOR AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The reference libraries of the senior and junior high schools have 
never been adequately provided with books. An annual appropria- 
tion of $3,000 dor reference books was not intended and ead not 
be expected to establish adequate reference libraries for 8 senior 
high schools and 13 junior high schools. : 

The importance of the school library is fully recognized. The 
school library should be the working laboratory for all students. 
Its stock of books should be sufficient to provide reference books and 
supplementary books for the high and junior high school pupils who 
are gradually being taught to seek additional information over and 
above that contained in the textbooks. The library of the school 
should be adequate for this purpose. : 

The superintendent recommends that the Board of Education con- 
sider and take appropriate action looking toward the development 


of said libraries. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Because of the death of Mr. John A. Chamberlain, supervisor of 
manual training in divisions 1 to 9, a vacancy exists in that position. 
In filling the position consideration should be given not only to the 
educational requirements of that position but also to the relation 
of the manual-arts work in the elementary school of six grades to the 
more specialized industrial-arts work in the junior and senior high 
school, including vocational education. 

If the program of vocational education is expanded and the recom- 
mendations of the advisory committee on vocational education are 
adopted by the Board of Education, additional officers, one in divi- 
sions 1 to 9 and one in divisions 10 to 13, will be employed to super- 
vise vocational education. The relation of vocational work on the 
junior and senior high school level to the industrial-arts work in 
grades 1 to 6 is a matter of real educational importance. 

The educational trend throughout the country is undoubtedly away 
from the intensive, specialized shop work in the first six “grades 
toward a more generalized industrial-arts program of a more ex- 
tensive and less intensive character. Cities adopting the 6-3-3 plan 
of organization haye not considered it desirable to extend downward 
into the fifth and sixth grades the same type of manual work for 
boys and domestic science and domestic art for girls that has hereto- 
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varried on in grades 7 and 8 before thos 5 
Be Ce oes! f : © grades were trans- 
fore ‘4 to the junior high school. The present view of the manual 


frre’ or children in the first six grades is that it sl 


ai re elementary school, and be Supplementary to the interests and 
of } 
activ! matter 1s brought to the attention of the Board of Education 
js annual i 4 : is si 
in tosong with the report of the advisory committee on vocational 
education. 
TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS TO ayorp SCHOOL CONGESTION 


; transportation is provided for pupils attendin the 
. ae ee the schools for crippled pupils, In the a Te bale 
oho the superintendent called attention to the desirability of se- 
1 Lies an appropriation for the transportation of school children 
curine, ide in the suburban sections of the city whose homes are far 
wl t from the nearest public school and where the number of such 
distor does not justify the building of a permanent school buildin 
pupr~ volicy of the board to abandon portables is , 
if Coe Ft ‘at an early date, it becomes necessary to consider 
artiod oe of taking care of pupils in those sectijns where portables 
A Meretofore been assigned until the number of pupils to be ac 
have odated would justify the erection of a permanent building. 
Como OW of the shifting of school population from one section of 
In ity to another, the enrollment in certain buildings js gradually 
the © reduced. It is believed that the transportation of pupils to 
be +? puildings would ep such buildings more nearly occupied 
cuc Md avoid building small elementary-school buildings which are 
wou nomical to wipe and would be an essential factor in the early 
unecor onment of the portables now in use. 
ace superintendent recommends that the board give stematic 
ttention to this problem during the coming year to the end that the 
taal abandonment of all portables may be hastened. 


OLERKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


From time to time during the past several years the board has 
received requests from parent-teacher associations and citizens’ asso- 
ciations, as well as from school officials, that an appropriation be 
sought to rovide clerical help in the elementary schools. No clerks 
have ever been provided for elementary schools. This was Pethaps 
justifiable when elementary schools consisted of eight rooms with 
teachin principal and most of the clerical work was done a 
office of the supervising principal, — j 

Now that the elementary-school organization has been increased in 
size to 16 or more rooms with an administrative principal, and the 
size of the division supervised by a su rvising principal has been 
substantially increased, the clerical wor falling on ea elementary 
school and on the office of the supervising principal has greatly 
increased. 


~ 18322—30—_9 
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In view of the expense involved, it is probably not possible to pro. 
vide a full-time clerk for each elementary school, even those with 
administrative principals. i 

Recognizing the spare for providing clerical help to take care 
of the school records in elementary schools and render other service 
that clerks can perform, as well as more highly paid supervisory offj- 
cers, the superintendent recommends that the board give consideration 
to the desirability of formulating a plan for providing additional] 
clerical help in the offices of the supervising principals, said clerks to 
render service to individual schools, either in performing additional] 
work for individual schools in the office of the supervising principal, 
or by being regularly assigned to the individual schools, or both. If 
such a plan can be successfully worked out and the appropriations 
secured to put the plan into effect, it may be possible to provide the 
necessary clerical help at a minimum cost. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPALS 
The rules of the Board of Education now provide a plan for the 


appointment of administrative principals from rated lists of candi- 
dates prepared by the respective boards of examiners. The rules 
further provide the method of appointment of administrative prin- 
cipals from said lists. Since July 1, 1930, no person who does not 
possess a bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution is eligible 
for appointment to an administrative principalship. The purpose to 
establish this eligibility requirement has long been recognized as 
desirable, and had the attention of the officers and the teachers’ 
council, and was announced by the Board of Education a year before 
it was put into effect. idee ahs : iit 

The general plan of examination for administrative punnpald con- 
templates that all persons who are candidates for such positions are 
in the education service in the District of Columbia. Appointments 
to elementary-school principalships have always been made from 
among persons in the service. 

Attention is invited to the fact that the number of persons within 
the service eligible and qualified for appointment to the position of 
administrative principal is gradually decreasing. Only five persons 

qualified for appointment to administrative principals at the close of 
the last school year in divisions 1 to 9, and only one person qualified 
in divisions 10 to 13. It is apparent that the demand for adminis- 
trative principals is greater than the supply of well-qualified persons 
within the school system. 

In this connection, attention is invited to the fact that beginning 
af 1933 the preferential consideration given graduates of our teacher- 
training institutions will be lifted, and graduates of our own teacher- 
training institutions will compete with graduates of teacher-trainin 
institutions elsewhere for appointment as teachers in the schools 0 
Washington. 

The superintendent recommends that the Board of Education give 
consideration to the establishment of a procedure that will make it 
possible for well-qualified persons outside of the school service to 
take the examinations for administrative principalships and to 
qualify for appointment to such positions. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


School Document No. 2: 1930 


FISCAL STATISTICS 


of the Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia 


Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1930 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
WASHINGTON : 1931 


First Assistant SUPERINTENDENT IN CHaran 0 
Business AFFAIRS: z 

I have the honor to transmit herewith the fiscal 
statistics of the public schools of the District of Co 
lumbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, : 

These statistics are compiled in accordance with 
the uniform school accounting report developed by a 
joint committee representing the Bureau of Education 
the Department of Superintendence, the National Ne 
sociation of Public School Business Officials, and the 
Inter-City Conference. 

The statistics cover the receipts and expenditures 
from the regular appropriations and from all supple- 
mentary funds. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. W. Hott, 
Chief Accountant, 

Approved and forwarded to the superintendent of 
schools. 

J. J. Crane, 
First Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Business Affairs. 

Approved for publication. 

Frank W. Batiov, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
(ay 
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CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


RECEIPTS AND BALANCES 


Receipts------------=-=----=- <== -= 59" = = 395557 


Cash on hand from previous fiscal year. 


$12, 118, 299, 71 
2, 534, 944. 03 


14, 653, 243. 74 


12, 866, 502. 39 


Total expenditures-----~------------------=------ 
Payments to United States Treasury---------------------=- 4, 909. 79 
Carried to surplus fund— 
1924—Buildings and grounds- ----- $16. 02 
1925—Buildings and grounds- ------- 982. 27 
1926-1928—Furniture and equipment 7, 050. 07 
1927—Salaries_ ._--=-.---===2=——= 8, 835. 96 
1925-1928—Buildings and grounds--- 2s 6, 405. 35 
1925-1927—Building and playground sites -_- 4, 437. 70 
Building and grounds (60/40 appropriation) - 70, 832. 09 
1928— 
Salariesoac==s=2e——-e=e= $53, 259. 30 
Deaf, dumb, and blind---- 1, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous mainte- 
nance: #._.2- 25. SSS5e 907. 00 
Science laboratories _ - & 550. 25 
Repairs to buildings------ 4, 547. 49 
Rentsie. 22s ee eee 440. 00 
Curtain, Central and Dun- 
baraeeeee _- 9,914 81 
Playgrounds-_--- S 40, 94 
70, 659. 79 
SS 164, 219. 
Cash on hand at end of fiscal year: Oily 
Buildings and grounds---- 1, 587, 696. 42 
All other appropriations_----------------- 29, 915. 89 
1, 617, 612. 31 


14, 653, 243. 74 


Totaloc ace ee chee seaaebees eee ene e ase eseeake 
SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES 

Functions of expense Amount E maniieee 

nance fund 

General control__------------------------------- $192, 855. 76 2. 06 

Instruction - --__-- -| 7, 034, 586. 88 75. 16 

Coordinate activities z 32, 472. 00 35 

Auxiliary agencies- =| 74, 923. 58 +80 

Fixed charges__---___- -| _ 411, 389. 85 4.39 

Operation of school plant____ -| 1,041, 289.12 | 11.13 

Maintenance of school plant_--------------------- 571, 452. 74 6.11 
__ Total maintenance---_ 9, 358, 969. 

Capital outlay 3, 507, 532. 13 Ieee 

Grand total expenditures___..-.------------ 12, 866, 502. 39 | Bee aS 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FUNDS 


ipts: =s 
Reece i d labor law badges—Deposits__-______ $1 
is Saale wen FHS 8. 50 


Exp 


Comm 


unity center department— 


‘Athletics, swimming, eto_--_---------______ $4, 606. 76 


Educational, civic, social, and recreational 


Supe eccdas as cee eee eae ee 
Entertainments, concerts, lectures, ete___ te, a os 
Janitor’s service (deposit) _______ 3! Ces 44 
Other sources. .-125--2. 2 audeseg Wye ry ri oe 
--- 6,495. 
It legacy fund—Interest__---_________ 43, 864. 09 
General pelpal nd, coag y aee "85. 00 
Depoaltstcsastes sc soce notes stom aee 
Kntertainments, donations, etc i Re ie Me 
Fees and sales Tee as te 
TriterestSeocsncosas- = seaceee oo eeneeeee ss cs , 632, 31 
ADF jetty dnd baokihope® ess speam 3, 823. 15 
unch rooms and bookshops_ Ps 319, 918. 11 
I aiist TS See ome NS eek ee, 0681.48 
= ) a 
Kober legacy fund—Interest..-------___________ PRES 456, was we 
‘Total-receipte sass 5 225-58 sess ee 500. = a 
a , 831. 
Cash on hand beginning of year— —————— 
Child labor law badges_--.-_-__..____ 
Community center department... 369. 31 
Galt legacy fund_---------__- 


enditures: 
Child labor badges—Refunds---_-_____ 
Community center department— 


General school funds 
Kober legacy fund = 2208 se. Se as Be 


Total cash on hand_...--------.-._...__.- 
Total receipts and balances 


‘Assistants, teachers, ete__- 
Club allowances-_--------- 


Equipment----- 

Janitor’s service_ 

Musicians------ 

Postage --- 

Printing ------- 

Refreshments -_-- 

Supplies - ------ 

‘Other purposes 225522 ~ = “355s See 

Re ———— 42,261.14 

Galt legacy fund—Prizes_.----_.------------ 
General School Funds—=80 90) <5 ig a S00 

Equipment 16, 056. 58 

Loans-- --~--------------- 1, 965. 00 

Lunch rooms and bookshops_ 304, 957. 77 

Materials_~--------------- 105, 676. 23 

Red’ Cross2=—------==--=- = aa 1, 577. 64 

Replacement and repair of equipment___ 15, 572. 80 

Refunds eee ee eee, ee es 4, 069. 60 

Trarafers'® 30a oe 2) 068. 48 
Kober legacy fund—Prizes--_-------------------------.---- aes re 


eT otal expenditures = — ~~ = ten latte 494, 284. 24 
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Expenditures—Continued. 
Cash on hand at end of year— 


Child labor law badges-_-.-------------~s---~-_______-_ $368. 81 
Community center department- SSe02 15; 816).21 
Galt legacy fund____.--------- ec 251. 00 
General school funds-_ .-. 45, 708. 58 
Kober legacy fund... 22222-2220 -.5-280--- 2-2-2222 -2-- 145. 00 

Total-cash‘on hand s.cse2eettls - eee seas 52, 289. 60 

Total expenditures and balances-_-._~----------------- 546, 573, 84 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOL DOLLAR 
AS EXPENDED IN 1929-30 


A. General control_ = 146 
B. Capital outlay__ 27% 
C. Coordinate activ Y 
D. Operation of school plant- 

E. Auxiliary agencies-_-___-_- A 
F. Maintenance of school plant_ 4 
G. ‘Fixed’ charges. -22=2=S22——— 3% 
H. Instruction____ ~~~ Se eS ee ao eS 54% 


O 


